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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 
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Brooklyn Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


CHRSITIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


Its success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene- 
ficial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000, 


It is the only Company that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 
all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to make the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


F. MEDCALFE, Baltimore, For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, “ “ Virginia. 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, “ “ oN. Carolina. 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Charleston, *  §, Carolina. 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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OUR READERS are invited to examine our advertising sheet ; and in communicating with 


any of our advertisers, will please say they saw the advertisement in THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 





THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


JuNE, 1872. 


CONTENTS: 


I. SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. V. P. C. Cents, Barrister, London. - 
Il. WHAT SHALL HE DO? W. Baird, Loretto, Va. - . - . - - - - 
Ill. GOOD NIGHT. A. Oaksmith, England. - - - . - - - - - - . 
IV. DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No. IX. Otp Frienps anp New. Cuaps. XIII—XVI, 
“* Philemon Perch,’ Waverley, Md : - - - - - - - - - . 
MEMOIRS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. Col. F, Schaller, Athens, Georgia. . 
THE SHADE OF THE TREES. Mrs. Margaret ¥. Preston, Lexington, Va. - - - 
LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps, LXV—LXIX. Cornhill Magazine. - - - - - 
TWILIGHT AT HOLLYWOOD. J/nnes Randolph, Baltimore. - - - - - 
DEFENCES OF WASHINGTON IN JULY, 1864. Gen. ¥. A. Early, Lynchburg, Va. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. Contributed. - - - - - - - . - . 
A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. Cuaps. X—XI. Lauriston Collis, Baltimore. 
XII. ASSASSINATION CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. Contributed. - - - - 
XIII. REVIEWS. - . - - - - - - os ~ i« .* - - 
Appress sy Hon. B. H. Hitt. Maury’s GroGraPuicar SErizs. 
XIV. THE GREEN TABLE. - : -_ 2 ee ° - 764 





CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF MEMPHIS, THNN. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
ASSETS, - - * * * * * * * * $1,076,000, 


Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 


WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 

Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATToRNEYs, 
M,. J. DEROSSET, M. D., MED. EXAMINER, 

Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and C. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CONSULTING PHYSICIANS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Wrii1amu G. Hannrson, President Baltimore Fire Insu- { Jenn, s. Rene, John 8S. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 


rance Company. | mye 

Jauzs Hopexs, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealersin | Robert Lene, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacco 
Notions and White Goods. and Commission Merchants. 

Tuomas P. WiLLiams, ‘hos. P. Williams & Co., Cotton E. KNaBE, Wm. Knabe & Co., !iano Manufacturers. 
‘and Commission Merchants. ARTHUR GkOKGE Brown, Attorney at Law. 

Rosert GARRETT, Kobert Garrett & Sons, and President Ger eral Jnaac Kk. TRIMBLE, Baluwmore. 
Valley Kailroad Company ot Virginia. C. F. McCay, 5 

Axprew Kern, Spence & Keid, Con mission Merchants. Actuary. 

Joux Murpny, Murphy & Co., Publishers, Booksellers General Wapx HamprTon. 


and Stationers. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE IS GUARANTEED, on all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 
holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 

With sufficient capital for entire security, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 

ntages to the CAROLINA. 
— il ite profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan, 

No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe. 

All Policies non-forfeitable after second year. AJ) Losses paid promptly in cash. 
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From Baltimore to Savannah, Georgia. 








Leave BALTIMORE.....4 50 A. M...3 55 P. M, | Or Via BAY LINE. 

‘ WASHINGTON...7 00 “ ..700 “ | 

‘ RICHMOND........2 35 P. M...3 45 A. M, | Leave BALTIMORE.......ccccosseseeeeed 55 P 
$6 "WELDON ncccceccccee 73% * .1000 “* | Ae POR TRMOU TE cccccecccsn ceed 66 A. 
‘© WILMINGTON....4 30 A. M...7 10 P M. © Pe itiuwnmuneee = 

* CHARLESTON ...3 30 P.M.8 30A.M. | © GHAR TON, coccccccccsecsee 8 BH * 
Arrive SAV ANNAH.....ccccoce sossceces 3 00 P.M. | Arrive SAVANNAH....,.... ..0cccccseeed 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 
Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 
Joun S. Barsour, President; H. W. Vanpearirt, General Superintendent, 
and J, M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va. 


On and after SUNDAY, April 14, 1872, | For Manassas Divison, leave Washing- 
two daily passenger trains will run between | ton daily (excepting Sunday) with main line 
WASH NGTOD and LYNCHBURG, ef- train, at 7.00 a. m.; and Alexandria at 8.00 
fecting double daily connections through be- | a.m. Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m.; 
tween NEW YORKand NEW ORLEANS. | pass Strasburg at 1.25 p. m., and arrive at 
At Gordonsville connection is made by Mersleonber at 4.25 p. m., connecting with 
mail train with the Chesapeake and Ohio| Harmon & Co’s Stage Lines to Staunton, 
Railroad daily, Sundays excepted, to Rich- | Rawley Springs, &c., &c. 
mond, Staunton and the VIRGINIA Eastward, leave Harrisonburg at 10.30 a. 
SPRINGS. m.; pass Strasburg at 1.40 p. m., arrive at 
At Lynchburg with Atlantic, Mississippi | Manassas Junction at 5 10 p. m., connectin 
and Ohio Railroad for the West and South- | with main line through to Washington an 
west, and at Washington for the North and | the North and West. 
Northwest. Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 
Leave Washington daily at 7.00 a. m. and | are made to Fairfax Court House from Fair- 
10.20 p. m., and Alexandria at 8 a. m. and | fax station; to Middleburg from Plains; and 
11.15 p. m., arriving at Lynchburg at 4.40 | to Upperville from Piedmont. 








p-_m. and 7.55 a. m, Both the Eastward and Westward bound 

Leave Lynchburg at 9.30 a. m. and 10.55| trains make close connection at Strasbur 
p. m., arrive at Alexandria at 6.40 p. m. and | with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroa 
6.43 a. m., and at Washington at 7.30 p.m.|to Winchester, Harper’s Ferry, Capon 
and 7.30 a. m. Springs, &c. 


Elegant Sleeping cars are run daily between New York and Lynchburg, without change. 
Also, cars through between Baltimore and Lynchburg, avoiding the inconvenience of transfer in Wash- 





ington. 
Through tickets and baggage checked to all prominent points. 


ATLANTA & WEST POINT RAILWAY. 


Jno. P. Kina, President; L. P. Grant, Superintendent. 


































































OUTWARD | | INWARD. 
Day Pass, Night Pass.) | Day Pass. \Ni ht Pass. 
Trains. Trains. | Trains. Traine. 
. i“ fi STATIONS. 3 re 
BeIigiziés Es | S| 2 | 5 
E $i] $ Brere;€ 
< m |< J < qidi. 
A. M./A. M.|P. M.|/P. M. P. M./P. M.|A. M.|A. M. 
6 50} | 7 00 nen sé nictin cine sccenes| Se | 6 00) 
710) 711) 722) 7 23). wen 439} 440) 542) 548 
7 46| 807; 808) 8 10), a) — a NEI 4 00} 401) 505) 5 06 
~T a ee: Et Speeeneenrer Ries céinsoue e-eee.| 489) 440) 448) 449 
8 49| 849! 856) 9 Oll.... se cceePOWEII'S.0.. 0s wecessenee| 817] 8317] 421) 425 
To ee ES By apa eneanpaser: ET sss ixaaqonceneninian eoee| 255] 257| 405) 4 06 
De 0 Oe BE FD iliac. occc.ccec.co:00cc.0cce GEOUncccdetececessecs osc] SE Se Se 8S 
ce Eg eg st” EF ReGeeeeteerss Hogansville....s...scceseeeseee-| 158} 203] 306) 310 
10 36| 10 36: 10 56! 10 56). ..-.Whitfield’s, cove} 1 85] 41 87] 2438) 243 
10 54} 10 57) 11 16) 11 20). -LaGrange... - | 115} 117] 226] 227 
11 21/ 11 21) 11 50) 11 50). i .Long Cane.. ".| 12 50] 12 50; 201; 2 01 
11 40 5|A. M. ae, | Dl ree | 12 30) 1 45 
* Meets Night Freight. ® Meets Day Freight. 
t Meow Day Freight. Meets Ni Freight. 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prrer V. DANIEL, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Gentry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richosend, Va. 

Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Petersburg & Weldon Railway—C. F. Coturmr, Pres.; and R. B. Pearam, Gen. 
han te senate Va. 






















































fr = — ———_— Soo SR ———————— 
\ 
IN. RTH. | 
TRAINS oven. 2 es (June 7, 1871.) _—— TRAINS NO CONNECTIONS. 
Acc.|Exp | Exp | Mis.| STATIONS. | Mis. | Exp Exp| | Ace. 1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore & 
ee | ee | cme) | SSE ———————— ito Recor 
| |} 1 hi 40 , Alex, 
A. M./P.M. A. M. LEAVE ARRIVE P.M. A.M. /P. M. | 7 f.. rears Sole ithe and Orange, Alex 
700; 715 0 ++ Washin: ton1...-| 216 |12 10, 410 || 2 With Senge te Ghastowaritle, Sulphur Springs. e 
| | | 8 With Chesapeake & Ohio and Richmond, Denville: and 
11 14:11 05 161 | 8 35 12 59 i} Piedmont Railways. 
}12 00 11 42 147 | 7 51 11 | # With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
550 1 10 12 36 126 | 7 02 10 44 || 6 Junction of Gaston Branch. 
6 86, 1 42; 1 00 115 | 6361010 617 6 With Wilmington & Weldon and Seaboard & Roanoke 
iu 22 : 83); 113 - ee viv 103 $3 + ‘3 Railways. 
8 42 17 | Rich 2 | 5 | 
a.m.) $45) 235, 130 Ty $- ao oe $0 $82.2.) ——— 
436 314 734 
445) 321)! i: ‘Port’ Wattnali Jane: 70 | 422) 7 33 CASTON BRANCH. 
| 5, 7 
H 5 ° b= 152 Iv$: Petersburg 4. hed 64 | ; $ q 2 Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
650 5 00 174 coved on ~ A cook ecees | 42) 300, 6 00 at 11 35a. m.arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p. m. 
725! 530} 183) ---+-+ t's $3 | 2 30| 5 20 Leaves ae — at 9 05 a. m., arriving at 
810 615 ‘iiicitatord 3 pJanct nd. 14/1 50) 4 85 | Gaston atl 35 p.m 
935! 715) 216, --++ee peseeee | 0| 100) 8 25 | ae at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
| \} } way. 
\A-M.|P. M..| — LEAVE. apes M., \ 
ILMINGTON & WELDON } Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta 
Ww Ww Wilmington, 
R. R. BrrpGers, President, and 8, L. FRE- R. R. BrrpeErs, President, and JoHN C, 
MONT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 
Exp./Mail|| Mis. STATIONS. Mis. |Mail| Exp | mail| Exp'|Mis.| | STATIONS. Mis, | Exp| Mail 
a i— a oer ere 
P. a, |. 3 a.m LEAVE |p. at.) a » 
7 35 10 00 430 171 | 5 30) 
8 00/10 25 | 5 20 | 154'| 4 42) 4 80 
8 87/10 59 | 6 51 | | 127) | 8 84 
9 95 11 56} 1 21 752 108 | 2 87) 2 28 
10 81/12 58 | 0 37 914 | 112 48 
11 49 2 30 | 84 5 9 32 20/10 10 | 64 /12 13/12 00 
12 29| 3.17 ; 701014 850 4q7 1107! 1: 43 11 13| 9 06 
140, 4 32 ese ‘ 48 907 757 6 30/12 03'| 146 Sumpter....... 25 10 26) 7 05 
237,531; 138. ‘South V ashington.. 29 747) 7 05 7 30/12 38| 157|- .-Manchester...... 14) 5 25 
343) 636 | 153).....- Castle Hayne..... 9/638 609 8 00/12 53) 162/........Wateree.... ... 9) 445 
410, 700; 162)...... Wilmington 4... “*) 0/600 5 45 8 45} 130) 171) +--+ ---Aingsville 4 babone 0/910) 345 
A. u./P.M. | ARRIVE ‘32 LEAVs! \|A-M. P.M. 9 og yelp. uw. | ARRIVE LEAVE! lla. a. P.M. 
1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, § 1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on way 
Roanoke River. . 
2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. : 2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 
. py Rng ane ane Ae a a 8 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- Northeastern Railways. 
way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 4 Connects with Camden Braneh of South Caro- 
Tarboro’ Branch. —Trainsrun between Rocky lina Railway. 
Mount and Tarboro’, gonneeting with main line. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


_ Dr. w.J _Haweine, Pres.; A. B. ANDREWS, Gen. Supt.; 1 T. BapGes, | Gen. Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, 7 Treas. 
























































_ TRAINS } NORTH. | Is |g) || TRAINS SOUTH. 
= = |} 8 — 

] Sis s $\| 1 
uno || gan meus, | 318 33) MAIL TRAIN. Lemp 
FREIGHT TRAIN =|“|| STATIONS. @ 3) FREIGHT TRAIN, 

; I é . Als I'S Als ; é 

rc ie@ntgrei«é tz aa : H : 

a.) = 2s 5 ile ile Bl of M4 } = : 

a | § jaf es ee| = | 3 i 4 | 4 

} — -_-—! o_o a 
| 405 pm}| 9 20am 697| 4 00pm 8 00 am 

40pm *4 45 |; 98am; 9 38 66). 491! 341 3 41pm); 719 71Bam 
ee rt ee (ean |3R° (38 8s 

3 5 39 ‘ P 
6 48 6 50 | 10 45 | 10 48 2712 1,970 229 ‘Sa 5 05 5 07 
745 747 11116 | 1116 Be 861 159 159 40 409 
8 33 835 /°1142 |*114e =| 48 8 1053/0114 1 34 $17 319 
ee re or ee sete (ag | 38 | if 

§ | @ j § ’ § 
1021 ° | 1093 «|| 1246 =| 12 49 62| 5 | . 4351212 | 12 15pm); 12 | 124 
10 46 1048 «jj 102 «| 102 ~~ (664! 581/11 48 1 48 12 54 12 56 
| ae tb aes aes 71 5 | 5 26 11 82 11 3? | 122lam)| 12 21am 
“1146 = =6|*11 48 1% «6| 13% «6S 621 | 11 16 11 16 “1144 «|* 11 48 
12 27am) 12 27am|| 1 57 157 = 82 6 $15 | 10 59 10 59 11 04 11 04 
s¢ 12 53 | 33 | 210 eal: | 12 12 10 46am Be 0 27 pm = 

2 : y 1} 10 10 a 
#e-* denotes Meeting ana Passing Pointe. 


RALEIGH &c AUGUSTA, ATHReLIN ze. 
Dr. W.J. HAWKINS, Pres.; A. B. ANDREWS, Supt. ; W. W. VASS, Treas’; T. BADGER, Gen. Ticket Agent. 









































TRAINS MOVING SOUTH. || . || || \¢\\ || TRAINS MOVING NORTH. 
cs H Visi 
No. 1. j No, 2. adil ei ge No. 3. | No. 4. 
Freight Train. \} Mail'‘train. | 3 S | STATIONS. 3 FI } Mail Train. || Freight ‘Train. 
— — 23) 3/2) 
Arrive.; Leave. || arrive. | Leave. || 6 |/5 ||| & || Arrive. | Leave. || Arrive. | Leave. 
930am 40pm . 8 4 | 910am || 754 pm 
10 18 am 10 3 ar 447 pm ‘t0 8 38 6 | 36 sa = 5s am 702“ | 70pm 
10 59 1104 “ 516 *- |519 * | |6 6 | 30 757 * 1800 * 623 “* |626 “ 
5a * Be * |S < "545 % | 20 16 6 | 24 19% * 1793 * 19690 * Sa * 
2218 pm 122ipm)\/609 “ '610 * | 26 (6 * +7 118 706 * 1707 * |\453 @ 1455 * 
106 * 640 * 1642 * |S 7 ||.....LOCK ++ Si 11 62 * 1698 * ||407 * | 411 * 
2a * i1t@ 706“ | 706 * | S835 5. Rag tt A MILL.. 555 | 54/608 “* | 609 “ ht 3s“ |3s * 
215 « | 1¢ 30 \44 | 53g (0... SANFORD... ll | 545 300 * 














~~ ® Denote meeting and passing points. No. 2 ¥ will “meet No. 4 at Lashley’s. Freight Trains wail keep (15) fifteen 
minutes out of the way of Mail Trains, and If Mail Trains should not arrive at meeting point in time, Freight and all 
Other Trains will stand until missing train passes or is heardirom. At Sanford connects with Western K. 


A. B. ANDREWS, Superintendent. 


WESTERN RATI:RO-AD. 
Leaving Fayetteville at 34 A. M., and Sanford at 74 P. M. 
Connecting with the Chatham Road both North and South. 


GSGSGBOoNRGiA RAILW§GVAY. 
Joun P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLE, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 























































Pas. | Pas. | Pas. | Mis. STATIONS. | Pas.| Pas. | Pas. 

P. M.| A. M. LEAVE] (ARRIVE) P.M.) A.M.| A.M. 
415 | 700 | 8 00 O) ence cececeee cece ceccecess MU UBEM sc. ceccccccecscccceeees-l| 5 30 | 245 | 9 80 
650|/8%;}911 eevcccccces ove oe cose BeFrZeliBeee. cocevccece oe | 4 26 | 1 45 | 8 00 
P.M.) 8 48 | 9 45 cocccccccccs ce cocccccccccs DORFINBcccccccsccccccesccovccscces| 400 | 1 19 la. M. 

9 50 {11 00 47) oo. 00 socccccrevcescoee sOBMBK co0e coer ccees covceeed’ 300 [12 16 

10 36 |11 50 G7] coccccescccscccecccccs coe BRFMCLE 0c ccccccccccccs coccccced| S Al 35 

11 51 | 1 06 76) co.cc ccccccccccocnccccoe UMION POIME....c000 cocce coccccced| 1 Il 33 

1217) 127 B4) coe. coeeccee cece cece cess GFEONBDOLO. .. 0.0. eer ccccccesceee 12 3d |10 13 

135 | 234 104] weccccccce coccerce -ccce MAGIBOM ooo. cccc-cocccccccce oo « (31 2B | 9 OS 

2 35 | 3 28 120} severe cee eovcceee sees SOClAl CIPCIE 2.0 cee. secceesecececees 10 3M | 8 10 

3 09 | 400 130} oe ceescccccces cee coves COVINGtOM cece csecseeree seiceee oe) 9 SL | 7 2 
a. M.| 3 52 | 4 38 41] coceceeecscecees vo coe seesCOMYOTSeesecee-sevesscsercesecess| 915 | 6 52 7 M. 
645 | 441/523 1568) cccesceese socvcecees Stone —~ sane ccc cee s| 8 20 | 6 05 6 50 
805 | 5 35 | 6 23 U71) woe 2 wseseee coves-ooee Atlanta . 710) 515 30 
A. M.! A. M.| P. M. ARRIVE] HM M.| P.M. |P. aM. 





1 Connects with South Carolina. . Charlotte, Columbis & Augusta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and 


Weese & Augusta Railway. 
= =e Atlantic Railways, 


ana. at 3 .00 &9 50 p. m., arriving at the natter siaes at? - - m. and 2.30 
Pp m., arriving at Camak 10 46 a. m. an 


and 6 30 


estern and 


Augusta Railway.—Trains leave ag for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
eave Macon at 6.90 @. m. 


Washington 


arr. at Washin 
Athens 


Athens. at 1 15 and 11.55 p. m., arr at Ley 4.35 p. 
1.15 p mq arr. at Union Point end: 


a.m. 


12 00 nig 


a. ™. 


ranch.—Train leaves Barnett ay Enstene. Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 


on at 4.10 
ranch.— 


.m. Returning, 
rain leaves Union Point for 





leaves Washington at 10.00 


&. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 

oodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, and 
m. and 2.0a.m,. Returning, leaves Athens at 9.16 
MD p. m. 


~~ 


— | 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD. 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 


ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FisHER, 
Seeretary and Treasurer; S. E. Boyisron, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 


General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. ‘ 
On and after Monday the 11th December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


Railroad will run 2s follows: 
DAY ACCOMMODATION TRAIN 


Leave Savannah daily Sundays excepted) at 8.00 
Arrive at Charleston at........-...--eeeee cee 4.0: 
Leave Charleston daily (Sundays excepted)at 8.1 


Arrive at Savannah at....-.--.sees-eseeeeeeees 4.15 P. 


5 
5 


A. M. 
Pp. M. 
A. M. 

. M. 


NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 





Leave Savannah at........sseceees eoccecee o++11.15 P.M. 
Arrive at Charleston at........0+++ ° -5.35 A. M. 
Leave Charleston daily at..........- -8.25 P. M. 
Arrive at Savannah At.......ccsesssesceves +--9.15 P. M. 


The Day Accommodation makes close connections to all points North, by either the Bay Line 
route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the Acquia Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 


ton. Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York. 


The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


seven hours to New York. 


2" SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 


Through Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshall House, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 


nah. and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, 8, C. 


Close connections made for al) points in Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wm. M. Wav.ey, President, and Wu. Ropers, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga.,Gzo. Yoner, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 










































Leave. Arrive. 
Pass.' Pass.) Mis.| STATIONS. Pass.| Pass. 
p.m. a.m | Leave. Arrive.| p.m.) & m. 

700 715 @|.. SAVANNAH 1...) 525, 530 
741 750 | 450) 450 
808 815 |} 430) 425 
920) 920 | 325) 803 
950, 947 50|....Halcyo «-| 250) 222 
10 31! 10 2 62! .oeeee Ogeechee..... 220) 140 
1125 11 15 79 ar...MILLEN 2...lv) 1 25) 12 30 
a.™m./| p.m. Augusta Branch. | a. m.| p.m 
12 15| 130 79/lv...-..Millen... .ar| 11 15] 11 80 
122%) 200 Joes AWTON...06--| 1055 11 09 
14) 407 112|......McBean’s...... 37 
245 538 182\/ar..AUGUSTAS3..lv; 815) 8 
12 00, 11 23 Wilv..... Millen.....ar.| 12 55) 12 00 
12 29 11 52 90|.......Herndon..... 
12 58, 12 20 103) 
204) 145' 122 10 9 
237; 217) 134 955) 9 
$36) 312) 154). 855) 8 
417' $55) 170\/ar...GORDON .4..1v; 8 10) 73 
| p.m. | Milledgev. Branch | | p.m, 
| Py, 40 liv....,Gordon coeee ar Ps 55 
| 910 j++--Milledgeville....| 253 
10 4 198/ar..EATONTON..lv| 1 00 
422 40) 170|lv.....Gordon.....ar| 805) 715 
515 4 190|......MACON 5......| 700) 6 20 
&.m.! p. m jarrive leave} &. m.| p.m 











1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways» 


2 With Augusta & Savannah Branch. 


3 With Char.otte, Col. & Augusta and Sonth 
Carolina Railways. 


4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch. 


5 With Macon and Western and Southwestern 
Railways. 





SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgie.) 


VIRGIL PowERs, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. . 





























Leave. Arrive. 

Acc. Mail| Mail) Mls STATIONS. |Mail|Mail| Ace 
p.m.{/a.m.|a m.| Leave. Arrive.| p.m p. a.m. 
850| 5 25.800; 0)....MACON 1....| 450/11 15] 5 00 
9 50/ 6 00, 840) 12).. Echeconnee..| 4 10/10 41) 4 16 

11 29) 7 07 9 42) 28) FORT, VALLEY! 8 09) 9 2 

727 = ag on 9 28 
8 13) 50|... ..Butler. .... 8 44 
9 21) 70)... Geneva..... 740 
9 57) 80'.... Upatoie. ... 6 49 
11 00) | 100 .. COLUMBUS 2. 5 45 
a.m. | | farr. lve. p.m. 

12 01 1/10 07' 33 ..Marshallville .| 2 22 221 
101 ;10 54 48|...Montezuma --| 184 122 
2 49) }12 19, 70)....Americus....'12 14 11 36 
8 41) } 101 WS jar..Smithville.tv 11 28) 10 36 
5 15) | 122 83 ly..Smithville.ar 11 22 10 18 
7 00 245 94|...ALBANY 8.../10 00 8 35 

a.m.) osm jarr. lve. |a.m. p.m. 
4 26 | 121} 8% lv..Smithville, ar 11 23 10 16 
5 46 | 212) 9 ..... Dawson ....| 10 34 918 
748 | $ 28) 118 ....Cuthbert.....| 9 21 7 82 
8 89 | 404) 128 ......Morris.....| 8 40 6 82 

10 00 | 458) 144 ...EUFAULA...| 7 45 5 10 

a.m. ‘p.m. ! arrive leave a.m. p.m. 











1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways, 


2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 


8 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines for Cuthbert at 7.45 a. m. and 
1.20p. m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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GREENVILLE & COLUMBIA R. R. 


F. _BUSH, President; THOS. DODAMEAD, ), Sup’t; t; Cc. V. V. Carrington, Sec’y, Columbia, 8. C. 


































































UP YASEERGES TRAIN. | DOWN PASSENGER TRAIN. 

, alls 
$ Passenger|| & Passenger 
§ STATIONS. | § STATIONS. tale 

a ‘| @ 
a nongens ra |Arr!Lve 
CREE, on ceases ovens sone) 7 00)| |GREENVILLE.......- +. paamitete ie] ES 5 45 
614! Frost's Mill. . 7 25|| 8 |Golden Seeve.. boocnenene ecccecce --» | 612) 612 
154 | Littleton paaaihen -asanubaeneaaon 8 00|| 18% Williamston.. ‘tcaeaev ane 
a AkAal. sachnndiceh kikdelpid | le 32% | Belton.. = DiRT AES 715 72 
| ope’s.. - | ] ni erson. eeees coereeees leceee 2 
3134|Pomaria.... ........ | 9 05 || 26 Branch | ac soaswenaahan io anced 
40 Prosperity... | 9 40) 34% Honea Path.... .. cos.seeeee eee| 8 05) 8 05 
47 |Newberry... .. ..ccee coceeeseeeee {10 05/10 10|| 419Z)Donnald’s.............ssecesscee | 8 30) 8 30 
48% | Helena.. shinee 86 O66 Oe 10 15/10 20|| 44 |Barmore’s 000s ceeseeceess coccecscee| 8 42) 8 42 
51 |Burton’s Tank......... cscccceess 110 38'10 32|, 49 |Cokesbury.. vaiseenenguecss an ae 
54%|Silver Street... ......- STIS 47/10 47| 60% | Branch Abbeville ...00.0 020 |.....] 8 00 
60 |Saluda Old Town........+.+- escses j1L 15/11 20) iy weenepesit © ccce|] 9 00) one 
65 |Chappell’s... ....... ccccccces |\11 40|| 54 189 Mile P. Dnccccccccccce een eed 925 9 25 
72 |Brick House..... ..ccoc.secccce os 12 065 | 58% | Greenwood..-. ...... coccce ccoe| 9 i 9 
7H [| Nimety-Six ...ecccccccccsccccece os |12 20|| 614 |New Market....... pectetneseceens| ae ae 
79 |79 Mile T.O.... ... 12 32}| 64 (79 Mile T. O....... eoccce ecccces ove (10 05 10 06 
82 |New Market |12 45|| 68% | Ninety-Six.. secenncas cestun tai ae 
85 |Greenwood.......++. ++ | 1 00)| 71% | Brick HOuse........0.000.0..00000 [10 88 10 88 
89 [89 Mile T. O....cccees coe ree eve oe 3} 1 15] | 78% Chappell’s .......+-++. © sccece «++» /11 00 11 00 
94% |Cokesbury - ses Sipe TATA | :3 ce ee ane Sonneene eavneees a 20 11 = 
Co esbury.. e0ecce: 000-08 onees 45 || 4 ver Street . eo vecees eee §2 11 5 
105%4| Branch {' ADDEVIN E0000 vee ceee es 3 00!..... || 92°“|Burton’s Tank... .. .. s-+++..0- 112 05 12 05 
99 ee ceccces .coces 205, 2 05) 95 Helena....... Cocecccccccccceccess 12 20 12 25 
10244 | Donnald’ ‘ eaiete coos, 218) 2 18} OCU | NOWDEFTY 22 2 0+ cccccccccccccese 12 30,12 35 
109 S49 Se Ag ON St vecesee! 245) 2 45|/ 108% | Prosperity... .......c00 oe eeeees 100 100 
UI7}4| Belton n.. ss. was veveers coer serene 3 25) 3 30 sis [Fomeria. iat laarcanenswanecia vseee) 185 1% 

ORB, { Belton. coc lcccce! ||114 OPO'Bece 2 coe coe coe: ccccccccece 4 

12674) Branch } ‘4 nderso 4°20; 4 30||118 Alston. ITNT] 2 02) 2 10 
12%4%| Williamston ..... 8 56) 8 65//128 |Littleton...... ...ccccere+-ccceee oo} 2 45) 2 45 
1354 nee Grove. .| 4 82) 4 82|| 13634! Frost’s Mill -.| 8 20, 3 20 
1434 |GREENVILLE.... teseeeee oe cess | 6 00 (|143%| CoLUMBIA......... verses) BAD seen 





NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS THROUGH LINE 
VIA MOBILE AND MONTGOMERY RAIL ROAD. 
This 4s the TRUNK ROAD of the GREAT LINES leading from NEW YORK TO NEW OKLFANS, and is 


nearly 300 miles shorter than the Western routes. PALAC $ on all night trains, running through from New 
Orleans to Lynchburg, 1000 miles; and only onE TRANSFER between New Orleans and New York 











SCHEDULE. ae 
GOING NORTH. _ I| GOING ‘SOUTH. 

New Orleans........... «++ Sse; ra try Pett pC eee . 8304. m. 
Mobile.......- ° --.| 2380 p. m./11 30 p~ m.|| Philadelphia................. oes . m. 11 45 a. m. 
Montgomery 230 a. m. 10 390 a. m.|) Washington... .......000 ceeeeeee | . 600 p. m 
Washington...... 00 a. m. 12 45 p. m.||, Montgomery - 600 p. m. 
Philadelphia... once oa 24 p. m.! 6 49 p. M.|| MoDile.........cccccccccccccccecees = 6 00 a. m. 
New York...0-seeeeeeeeeees seeeee p. m. 10 20 p. m.|| New Orleans m.|12 00 m. 








ApRit Ist, 1872. G. JORDAN, Superintendent. 


ALL RAIL BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH, 
VIA THE LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville and Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line. 








6 to 8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 

Cincinnati. 
to 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 

Cincinnati. 

4 to 6 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 
Cincinnati. 

THE ONLY ALL RAIL ners between the cities North of and cities South of 
POTOMAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 
PASSENGERS have the advantage of double daily trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, running through between NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, KEw 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE. 

FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the South. 

SHIPPERS by this route will save all Insurance and many eat time. 

ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Supt., 

= H. SWITH, General Freight Agent, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

. H. KING, General Pass. and eket Agent, 





. mi 


, mh. | 
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ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA R.R. LINE: 
TIME TABLE, 

































































































































































now. \IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 
Lye A _ ae oe _Bulject ts to Changes. es ee 
5 chattanooga to Nashville and Hickman, || Hickman to Nashville and Chattancoge, 
6 50 | | 
pe NAMES No.2 | No.4. | No. 12. NAMES No.1. | No.3. | No.5. 
J OF Daily Daily | Daily | Daily 
“sas Ex.Sun| DAILY. |Ex., — OF DAILY.| Ex.Sun|Ex.Sun 
STATIONS. —-—|——_-- -— 
8 30 \"Mail. | Exp. |‘Aecom.| STATIONS. Mail. | Exp. | Accom. 
905 Lye. Chattanooga 6 30 am| 8 00 Pat\12 30 PM 
. A OOE S20 cocere ¢ € ‘Lve...Hickman*......... 6 00 pm| 6 OOAM: 
8 00 vases Wahatehie........-| 6 50 4 i Ee eer State Line.........| 6 45 6 45 
995 Whitesides? 72 =| 850 (200 = |)" “Union City*.... 8 00 
9 40 | “Paducah Junction..| 810 | 8 10 
oa CATT. } Jasper SRA BEE eee nn: 90 |910 | 
0 05 Lve. ieee) S| Se 46 || 0 00 {10 0 | 
0 20 10 40 10 45 } 
033.0" Bridgeport* 9 40 PM| 3.30 P.m | (11 45 12 00 ot. | 
re Stevenson* 1 | .|12 20am 12 35 P| 
10 Cowan* ns j|—-—||" 1 00 120 | 
- 4 Decherd* ll 45pm] No.6 ||". Dickson*+.. : 235° | 
2 05 Tullahoma 12 25am) Daily |}. hite Bluff....... 32 | 
2 95 Normandy*. 12 45 Ex. Sun |. Kin — Springs... 3 35 | 3 45 
+ — - - -—— —-— / ellevuef... 20 «| 4 25; 
1 Arr. } Shelbyville |12 45 Pm| 9 15a = Na" 00 5 00 
Co Lve. 10 30am) 5 00 Pam! 6 15am || Nashville......... Ex.Sun| DAILY 
L 3 Radeeened | TG 4 |700 | 3 30pm 
48 sen WATtTACO*F «2.00000 112 00a. | 1 00 ane 700 ||.._N. & D. Crossing....| 8 50 7 05 3 35 
2 10 ..‘Christiana®.........|12 35 1 35 a fC. -Lavergnef.......- 8 00 4 20 
i> iw Murtreesboro*......| 1 00 2 00 te it... ~.. SMyrna.... | 8 20 4 35 
3 20 w= FIOPENCE..eee| 113 | 215 | 880 {I~ “Rlorence..|1 1840 | 455 
as sees Smyrna...........| 1 25 2 25 + a = ~ Murtreesborert.. ./1015 | 9 00 5 15 
ee es Lavergn* | 1 87 235 | 900) ji... Christiana*......./10 40 | 9 40 5 45 
E wal . & D. Crossing... “2 4 : = : 4 | Sitar Wartrace*t......... 11 20am 10 35 pm) 6 30 
>) og 215 — |- xs 
Lve. j Nashville... 2 30 3 20 | Arr. { Shelby ville*.... i245 pm) 9 bax 7 15 PM 
ssonmeiaael Bellevuet 3 10 3 50 wes "!10 30am| 500PM) 
A is ... Kingston Springs... 3 45 ome ft © Saaeee Normandy%....... 11 40am|11 05 
$OW TE ccccce ccs hite Bluft......... 4 05 445 - | Ties Tullahoma’........ 12 a * |11 30 
alana Dicksont*.........| 445 (515 | ssseeeeee DeChOrG®.. 100 = |12 20 ax 
Lve.... Waverley*}....... 615 |}630 | “ 2 
—it fae Johnsonville*}...... 6 50 7 00 | 2 30 Accom, 
ee: Camdepf........0.. 7 20 730 | 3 05 8 10am 
ha. ,»Huntingdon*....... 8 20 8 25 | 
m. Lve...McKenzie“t......... 9 00 . 2 |) re ©): emcees eeercoee 
i eee Dresdenf,.......... 950 |.955 | ssessnecnsess 6 45AM 
m. ..Paducah Junction...|1050 (1045 | —— -— -— 
i) paves Union City+* 1100) [ML 00 | Jp ecee Whitesides*........ 4 05 400 {1000 
P51 . eaauaes ...State Line {11 45 PMi11 40am) [ae Wauhatchie, ......| 4 35 85 11 00 
at. Arr..... Hickman ........... 12 30am| 12 30 p.m Arr...Chattanooga......| 5 00 PM} 5 00OAM/11 30AM 
_ Stations marked (*) are Telegraph Stations. 
- The short and only uniform Gauge between Seattennage and St. Louis. Only route run- 
ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis 
NASHVILLE AND DECATUR RAILWAY. 
J. W. Sioss, President and General Supt.; BR. N. RerNoxps, Assistant Supt., and KR. P. Brown, General Ticke 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn. 
nd ns pecteeennenieernee or 
1d Pass | Mail Mis STATIONS. | Mis. || Mail | Pass 
1 P.M. | a. M. ARRIVE ‘P.M. | aM. 
uc 700} 6.30 wsietaibiiainigel TEAM G IEEE Bi cecccvesecsces wiemadaiineal 122! 630) 4 
8 00) 7 30) -.-Franklin... . 103 | 5 80) 8 
of 830) 7 57/| 29/.. .. Thompson’s.. 93 500) 805 
900} 8 20} 36|.. 86| 436) 
rs 940) 8 50)! 46). 76; 400° 20 
W 1015] 9 18) 56! . 66 828; 1987 
1058) 9 50) 67 55; 245 1259 
1140) 10 30 79 43|| 200) 12 20 
ll 12 $2; 11 10)| 91. 31} 106) 113% 
102) 11 $3) 99 23} 1243; 11 
135| 1200|! 102 15} 1200| 10 
2 §5| 100; = 122) 0} 11 00) 
a.M. | P.M. |} | ARRIVE | a.m. | PM. 











P. 
Connects with Railways diverging. 2 Connects with Memphis & Cagsieten Railway. 2 Steamers on the Ten- 
nessee Vvigation 


River during season of na 
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(THE PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN. 


tions in the 





The experience of years has convinced an 
intelligent public that for a)l ailments involving 
weakness and irritability of the stomach, obstruc- 
bowels, a morbid condition of the 
liver and nervous debility, 


a NK | 
TARRANT’S — y 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT HWA DU 
is the surest, safest and swiftest remedy. Not Sa 27a 


merely agreeable, but absolutely delicious to the 
palate, it also possesses four medicinal elements 
which have never been united in the same happy 
proportions in any other preparation. 

— gentlest and most painless o t 
derful tonic, an unexceptionable alterative, and a certain corrective of all impurities which may 











y a 
My a 






TAA 5 


. It is the 
cathartics, a won- SS 





exist in the blood 


or other fiuids of the body. Decline all imitations ot the genuine article. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Burnett’s Cocodine 


[THE BEST. AND CHEAPEST 






HAIR DRESSING in ‘the’ World. 


TO $20 DAILY Paid CANVANSING AGENTS, 
Exclusive territory. New monopoly. Sells in 
every family to entire satisfaction. Agents 
wanted. Mvers M’r’c Co., 4 Jobn St., N.Y. 


si 











IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


Than any other Machine. 


Offices in all the Principal Cities and 
Towns in America, 


ONLY $3 FOR $If IN VALUE! 





A choice from either of the three Beautiful and | 


Artistic Chromos, 
“ISN'T SHE PRETTY?” 
LESSON;"” “AT MISCHIEF.” 


These Chromos are highly finished, mounted and 
varnished Size, 13x17; retail price, $8; either will be 
sent by mail, securely done up, post free, as a premium 
to every S43 yearly subscriber to 


Demorest’s Monthly, 


Acknowledged the most beautiful and useful Parlor 
Magazine in America. Contains the useful, the enter- 
taining and the beantiful. 
and popular music by the best authors, the only reliable 
fashions (including full-size patterns). home matters in 
all their details, gardening, architecture, the utilities, 
beauties and novelties of Literature calculated to make 
our homes useful, attractive and happy — profusely 
illustrated and a splendid volame for binding for the 
center table at the end of the year. Either of the three 
Chromos given as a premium are splendid Parlor Pic- 
tures, valuable works of art, and richly worth more than 
double the cost of subscription. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 838 Broad- 
way. N. YW. Copies of the latest numbers of the 
Magazine 25 cents each, sent post free. 


With origina! stories, poems, 


“PET'S MUSIC | 


BURNETT'S 
(THE. BEST) 


Flavoring Extracts. 


Tn use by Popular Hotels and first-class Families everywhere. 


SAMES WW. 

USN é&K CO. 

924 Chestnut St., Phila. 535 Broadway, N. Y., 

Importers and Manufacturers of Mathematical, 

Optical and Philosophical Instruments, issue 

Printed and Illustrated Catalogues, as follows: 

Part 1—Mathematical Instruments, 155 pages. 
2—Optical Instruments, - 108 pages. 
3—Magic Lanterns, - - 88 pages. 
‘** 4—Philosophical Instruments, 62 pages. 

Either of which will be forwarded to any address for 10c. 









“ 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH "—FRANKLIN. 


\W HY will people pay $50 or more for a Sewinc 

Macutne when $22 will buy one that has a 
standard reputation, is double thread, complete with 
Table, constructed upon entirely new and practical 
principles, runs by friction, and excels all others! These 
celebrated Machines are intended for poor people who 
want to save time, labor and money. Ag AGENTS 
WanTeEp. Machines sent to Agents and given away 
to needy families. For Circulars and reduced prices, 
address FRANKLIN AND DIAMOND S. M. CO., 
Box 397, Boston, Mass. 








| 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


ith or Without Wagons. 








WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY. 


| Circulars on application. 
J.C.ELOADIIEY & CO. 
Lawrence, Mass. 





10c. 
N. 
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SOVEREIGNTY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


{ConcLupep.] 





NO. V. 


N No. IV. it is shown that New York exhibits herself and 
appears in the present Federal system as the absolute sovereign 
within her boundaries ; and that the association called “the United 
States,” so far as relates to its foothold, to its use and occupation of 
property, and to its governmental jurisdiction on the soil of New York, 
appears simply and only as her agent and grantee. Nay more, all of 
New York’s grants of sites for forts, navy-yards, light-houses, etc., are 
accepted from her by the said associated States on the express condi- 
tion in each case that they “are to retain such use and jurisdiction so 
long as the said tract shall be applied to the use of providing for the 
defence and safety of the said State, and no longer.” 

On New York’s soil, Federal authority is solely her own authority, 
delegated for her own purposes, her safety and the security of her 
sovereignty or right of self-government being the vital objects ; and 
those who act in wielding the same only appear as “representatives,” 
“agents,” “servants” and “trustees,” as the fathers all habitually 
called them. 

There can be no possible question that this is the correct view, for 
New York has, from the beginning to this day, kept the solemn decla- 
ration in her fundamental law — and she entered the Union with it — 
that: ‘‘ Vo authority shall on any pretence whatever be exercised over the 


4! 
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people or members of this State, but such as is, or shall be, derived from, 
and granted by, the people of this State.” 


QUEEN MASSACHUSETTS SPEAKS IDEM SONANS. 


This federalised or leagued sovereign, like New York, grants the 
sites of forts, navy-yards, light-houses, etc., which she thinks necessary 
for the “ business ” of “providing for” her “ defence” and “ welfare,” 
to the associated States, to be held so long as the said “business” 
remains entrusted to said States. Her conditions are the same as 
New York imposes. Her sfatus is precisely that of New York. Her 
fundamental law and her whole history show that all Federal authority 
exercised on her soil is delegated by her, and remains hers ; and that 
all Federal sites and jurisdiction are to be used solely for her “ defence 
and safety,” leaving her sovereignty unabated. For example, in the 
Act of June 25th, 1798, she cedes Castle Island, in Boston harbor, to 
“the United States,” declaring that “all civil, and such criminal pro- 
cess as shall issue under the authority of this commonwealth. . . 
may be executed therein in the same way and manner as though this 
cession and consent had not been made and granted.” See also the 
Act of June 17th, 1800, “authorising the United States to purchase the 
site for the navy-yard at Charlestown ;” and the Acts of June 2oth, 
1795, and June 2oth, 1816. These sites are to be used for “ the defence 
and safety of the State ;” and the sovereign declares in some if not 
all of the Acts that when the Federal foothold ceases to be used for 
the purposes contemplated, the grant of it is to be “void, and of no 
effect.” 


THE VOICE OF PENNSYLVANIA ON THE SUBJECT. 


In her cession of Mud Island she specifies the use, makes the grant 
void if not within a year accepted, with conditions ; and provides that 
‘the jurisdiction of the State of Pennsylvania over the said island, in 
civil and criminal cases, be the same as before the passage of this 
Act.” See also Act of Assembly, February rst, 1796. 

The Act of April 18, 1795, provides for the survey and cession of 
several tracts at Presqu’ Isle on Lake Erie, “for the accommodation 
and use of the United States in erecting and maintaining forts thereon ” 
—to be held by “the United States so /omg as they shall actually 
maintain a fort thereon, and no longer.” ‘This Act contains the follow- 
ing: “ And it is the express intent and meaning of this Act that nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed, construed, or in anywise taken to 
cede and transfer unto the United States the jurisdiction or right of 
soil in and to the said three last-mentioned lots, but only the occupancy 
and use thereof for the purposes aforesaid.” 

Pennsylvania then shows herself to be absolute in her territory, 
and she only admits the Federal Government therein as the agent of 
the federation, to occupy and use definite portions of her soil for her 
“defence and safety,” while she keeps her sovereignty and jurisdiction 
unabated. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE LATE SOUTH CAROLINA. 


President Jefferson reported to Congress, February 3, 1806, “an 
Act of cession of the State of South Carolina of various forts and 
fortifications, and sites for the erection of forts, in that State, on the 
conditions therein expressed.” 

Her Act of Dec. 19, 1805, provides that hereby is granted to the 
United States of America all the right, title, and claim of this State 
to the following forts and sites for the erection of forts, etc.: 5 acres 
at Fort Moultrie ; 20 acres at Fort Johnson ; 3 acres at Fort Pinckney ; 
2 acres of “the sand-bank marked ‘C’ in the plan of Charleston 
harbor,” etc. It is provided that commissioners are to survey and 
locate ; that if the United States shall not repair the present and 
build certain new fortifications, “this grant or cession shall be void 
and of no effect,” and that “all process civil or criminal, issued under 
the authority of this State, or any authority thereof, shall and may be 
served and executed on any part of lands, sites, forts, and fortifica- 
tions so ceded by this Act, and on any person or persons there being 
and implicated in matters of law.” 

The Act then requires that “the United States” “shall, before pos- 
session be taken of said sites, . . . pay due compensation to the 
owners,” and it exempts, in favor of “the United States,” the prop- 
erty it thus allows that association to acquire, occupy, and use, from 
taxation.* 

How distressing this revelation must be to the Websterian ex- 
pounders of the day, such as Curtis, Pendleton, Adams, Seymour, 
Jameson, Greeley, Lincoln, e¢ a/s. What! must this great “nation,” 
or great “ Union,” or great “ United States,” go only as an agent into 
South Carolina and under her grant? Must this mighty and august 
“Union,” or association, acquire its property in South Carolina just 
as John Smith does? Does it have no right of occupancy, use, or 
jurisdiction on the soil of South Carolina but what it suits her to 
grant? Must Uncle Sam be exempted from taxation just as Uncle 
Tom or Aunt Sally would be? And must the same potentate hold 
his occupancy, use, and jurisdiction in South Carolina “so dong as” 
he uses them “ for the defence and safety of this State, and no longer” ? 

Are all these grants or cessions to be “void and of no effect” if 
the conditions aforementioned be violated? And are they primarily 
for her benefit and subject to her will, so that she can raise her little 
foot and (with no other restraint than the fear of getting whipped) 
kick the said avuncular relative out of her premises if he violate her 
conditions, insult or menace her, or attempt her harm or destruction ? 

And when it is tritely said that “the military is subordinate to the 
civil power,” do we mean that Federal soldiers and officers, to wit 
“the army and navy of the United States”! and “the Commander- 








* For numerous acts of cession on conditions and defeasible, see X Stat. of S. C., pp. 74, 589 ef sece 
After much inquiry and considerable research, aided by friends of ability in South Carolina, I am 
almost forced to the conclusion that the United States has never had any title to the site of Fort 
Sumter. One of them says: The view that this fort has never been ceded is much strengthened by 
the ordinance of April 18, 1861, which makes a general grant to the Confederate States of the ‘‘oc- 
cupation and use” of all the forts, etc., etc., “‘lately in possession of the United States,” “together 
with Fort Sumter,” etc. Is it possible that Uncle Sam was on Miss Carolina’s premises by her per- 
mission and for her uses, and that he threatened to shoot her if she did not let him be master? 
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in-chief”!! are subordinate to, and never above, the civil power of 
South Carolina —z, ¢., her sovereignty and right of government? 

All these questions are to be answered in the affirmative. And 
history shows that these were the views of the fathers, so far as they 
expressed themselves on ultimate sovereignty and final remedies.* 

All historical evidence shows South Carolina to have been, and to 
have intended to remain, an absolute sovereign ; to have used her 
own exclusive reason, judgment, and will in making a voluntary union 
with her sister States to “provide for” her and their “ defence and 
safety;”’ and finally, like New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsy]l- 
vania, to have confided her powers, men, and means, and permitted 
Federal foothold on her soil, on the express condition that “the 
United States” was to hold and use them “so Jong” as they were 
“ used Yor the defence and safety of the State, and no longer.” 


Wuo JupGEs OF BROKEN CONDITIONS AND FORFEITURES? 


On reflection we shall see that when South Carolina federalised 
herself she was acting with her own will, from the instinct and with 
the duty of self-preservation, under the direct authority of God, who, 
by making the social instinct a part of man’s being, caused society 
as much as he did man, and made “self-preservation the first law of 
Nature ” for both. 

Self-preservation of the State then being the object of both the 
grants and the conditions, who is to judge as to the violations of the 
conditions and the forfeiture of the grants, the grantor or the 
grantee? the sovereign or the subject? the principal or the agent? 
the master or the servant? The question needs no answer. The 
God of Nature has determined it as to any State —for instance, 
South Carolina, New York, or Massachusetts — by making self-pre- 
servation the first, best, and most imperative law of her being, and 
giving her a distinct and independent intellect with which to investi- 
gate, reason, judge, and will. The possession of mind constitutes 
the moral being, and implies moral obligations. The State’s instinct 
and duty of self-preservation, like her bodily and mental individuality, 
continued unchanged after the Union was formed, so that she was 
morally compelled to consider and decide — and especially in the 
last resort — any and all questions affecting her being, her integrity, 
and her right of government. And under the reciprocal obligations 
between South Carolina as a body and the members composing her, 
she is to govern and protect them, and they are to obey and support 
her. These duties are essential to the republican social compact. 
Her statehood and sovereignty involve their liberty. They are she, 
and she is they. This compact is the only possible tie of allegiance, 





*On the questions of ultimate supremacy and self-preservation the fathers seldom did more than 
incidentally speak, but they spoke very plainly as far as they went ; and all the history of establish- 
ing the American federal polity shows that the fathers took for granted, and ‘‘the people” used, the 
existence, integrity, and sovereignty of the States in making up the system. The great aim of all was 
to preserve the said communities, and join their authority in their general government, and their 
strength in their common defence. For these purposes ‘‘the people’ were to exert their sovereignty 
through an agency. Having the right to /egis/ate, ‘‘the people,” z. e. the States, instituted a Legis- 
Jature with specific powers; having the right to execute their laws, they instituted an Z-recutive ; 
and having the right to judge, they instituted a ¥udiciary. These are obviously created organs or 
enue through which the sovereignty (which never leaves ‘‘the people ’’) manifests and effectuates 
its will. 
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for the State stands in place of king, prince, or feudal lord (1v. Kent, 
424.) They are bound to defend her, and she them, to the death. 
This is the law of their nature and of God. She cannot delegate 
the power to decide in the last resort, but must exercise it herself. 
If she do not, she abandons statehood, and becomes a province or 
county, gives up her mental nature and will, neglects the highest of 
moral duties, violates the sacred law of her God-given being, and, in 
a word, commits the heinous crime of suicide. Hamilton himself, 
in defending the present Federal pact against the charge of consoli- 
dating the States, or abating their ultimate sovereignty, said: “The 
States are the essential component parts of the new system ”—“ The 
destruction of the States would be political suicide ” (11. Ell. Deb. 304, 


2c? 


353): 
THE PACT ITSELF AGREES WITH THE ABOVE PHILOSOPHY. 


In the first place, the Constitution recognises throughout the dis- 
tinctness of individuality and absolute independence of organism, 
mind and will of the States ; and winds up by providing that the said 
wills are to “ ratify,” and thereby “ordain and establish,” the instru- 
ment and the government under it; each will to be declared by a 
convention. (See Article vii. of the pact.) 

In the second place, it provides that the wills of States are to 
amend. The will to do and that to undo must be equal. The power 
to repeal is precisely commensurate with that to ordain and enact. 
The will which “ordained and established ” necessarily lived through 
the act, and continued unimpaired, so that it could, and was in duty 
bound continually to consider whether the constituted government 
did actually provide for the common defence and promote the general 
welfare. The wills of the States necessarily survived, looked back on 
the system, pronounced it good, and must have intended to amend, or 
in the last resort abolish, if it did not continue good. If the States 
are compelled to keep that which their respective judgments originally 
approved and their wills adopted, but which the said judgments after- 
wards find to be bad and destructive, surely “tranquillity,” “justice,” 
“defence,” “welfare,” and “liberty” cannot be thereby “provided 
for’? and “ promoted.” (See the Federal preamble. ) 

Both political philosophy and the Constitution, then, show South 
Carolina to be a complete State with a sovereign will. Her right and 
duty of self-preservation is absolute. If endangered, she is bound to 
secede —“ peaceably if she can, forcibly if she must.” * 

This is plain common-sense ; for these wills, having voluntarily 
ordained, could, if not enslaved, respectively undo what they had re- 
spectively done. It was never denied that the Union was voluntary 
when made. When and by what act did it become involuntary? 
When the indissoluble union begins, voluntariness and freedom end, 
and the States are back precisely to the provincial condition they held 








*In 1868, at the Virginia White Sulphur Springs, A. H. Stephens, Gen. Lee, and others, issued a 
political document to influence the then pending election. Among other things it declared that the 
South had given up forever the right of secession. In other words, they had alienated or parted with 
what God had incorporated in their natures, and made inalienable. It is evident that the declarants 
did not understand the source and nature of the right. However, political declarations in America 
are intended more to attract votes than to promulgate truth. Is it not so wherever candidates are 
allowed to solicit them? 
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under Britain. So that, as to South Carolina, if the powers she put 
in the Constitution, and the forts she qualifiedly granted the sites of 
and permitted to be built, were used or attempted to be used for her 
harm and destruction instead of her “defence and safety,” she was in 
duty bound to investigate, judge, and will. The gun fired at Fort 
Sumter spoke her decree annulling the Federal tenure! It was rightful 
and righteous! God made her fire it! 


THE EXPOUNDERS VIRTUALLY ADMIT THIS THEORY. 


Webster and the Federal Supreme Court have often unwillingly, or 
perhaps unwittingly, admitted the statehood and sovereignty of the 
American commonwealths, and their consequent absolute right of 
self-preservation, and especially in “The Bank of Augusta vs. Earle ’’ 
(13 Peters, 519.) In this case they said the Federal compact only 
included and settled the questions it provided for, leaving all others 
outside to be settled under and according to the jus gentium, i.e. by 
diplomacy or force. This admits that every question involving the 
integrity or sovereignty of a State must be for her decision. If not, 
she is a slave, and not a sovereign ; and she violates her nature if she 
declines the decision, or the enforcement of it. 

The sovereignty of the United States then, to use the expressions 
of James Wilson, who stated the views of the fathers on this subject, 
“ yesides in the people” as they are organised, z. ¢. it dwells in com- 
monwealths ; “it never leaves them ;” it is “ i the people before they 
make a constitution, and remains in them after it is made.” (11. Ell. 


Deb. 432, 456.) 


THE GUARANTY OF ALL TO PRESERVE EACH. 


The following clause (Art. 1v. § 4) was especially designed to secure 
the absolute integrity and sovereignty of each commonwealth: “The 
United States shall guaranty to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and on application of the legislature or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence.” This 
clause can but mean that all the States guaranty each to beand to remain 
a republic ; in other words, that she (7. ¢. ‘the people”) shall govern 
entirely and absolutely. “A republican form of government” means 
a republic ; and there can be no republic unless the people govern 
themselves in everything.* 

The above-quoted clause means precisely what the second article 
of the first Federal Constitution meant, to wit, that “each State 
retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence.” It means that 
the State is to govern herself as to her home affairs, and that the States 
are to govern themselves as to their general affairs, and finally it means 
that State wills are always to be supreme, and are to be bound in 
union only by virtue of voluntary engagements. 

The reader cannot fail to notice that it is everywhere protection and 





*The liberticides of America pretend that keeping up the “form”? satisfies the obligation. 
So they rule States from Washington, while keeping up simudacra for republican governments. 
All but fools or knaves will admit that a monarchical form means a monarchy; an aristocratic 
form means an aristocracy; and ‘“‘a republican form” a republic. 
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defence, and not attack and injury, of States that the Federal polity is 
intended for. I have heretofore shown how the Constitution provides 
for “ defence” of the States, to use the word of the preamble. In this 
paper it appears that the cessions of occupancy and use of the sites 
of forts, etc., made by the States and accepted by “the United States,” 
are expressly for “the defence and safety of the State”; the first part 
of the clause under consideration “ guaranties” the continued existence 
and absolute self-government of every State ; and finally the latter part 
of the clause requires “the United States” to “protect” each of the 
States “ against invasion” and “ against domestic violence.” 


ExpreEssio UNIUS EST EXCLUSIO ALTERIUS. 


The expression of a case or cases where the agency can enter the 
State with force and arms is the exclusion of all other cases. The 
Government, which lives, moves, and has its being through State will, 
and is subordinate, can only enter States v7 e¢ armis for the purposes 
of “defence ” and “ protection ” they have specified: 1. to protect the 
States “against invasion” or external violence ; 2. to protect them 
“against domestic violence.” This latter is only to be when the 
State Legislature, or (if it cannot be convened) the State Executive 
calls for it. 

It is certain then that “protection” and preservation of the State are 
held in view throughout the Federal polity and the history of it. 
Every act of the Government must be in favor of, and not against the 
State. This all the fathers taught, and all the States intended. 


“THE GOVERNMENT” HAS NO RIGHT TO HOLD THE STATES. 


The pretence that there is in the General Government a superin- 
tending and constraining power over States, is false and unphilo- 
sophical, for sovereignty “resides in” and “never leaves” “the 
people”; and hence the Government constituted by “the people” 
must be subordinate to them whether they acted as States or as a 
nation. The audacious utterance of the Philadelphia Convention of 
1866, that “the Government” has “absolute supremacy ” over alle- 
giant States, is alike false, unconstitutional, and treasonable. 

To make out its case, “the Government” first assumes that the 
Union is indissoluble ; and secondly, that it has the right and duty of 
preserving the said Union; that is to say, the States by their wills 
voluntarily united themselves, and in the same act created an agency 
to keep them together despite their wills, by whipping them with their 
own men and means. Virtually “the Government” says to “the 
people,” whose creation and instrument it is: “You, as bodies, came 
freely and voluntarily together ; but you shall henceforth be pinned 
together by bayonets, and shall use your minds and wills no longer, 
except ‘so far as’ ‘the supreme law’ which gives ‘the Government’ 
‘absolute supremacy ’ over you, permits.” 

Any semblance of Governmental control of the political people is 
unprincipled, and the exercise of such control is usurpation and 
flagrant wrong ; for the American polity is founded solely on man’s 
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right of and capacity for self-government. This necessarily implies 
self-organization and self-rule of commonwealths, and the right to 
fail in and abandon as well as that to succeed in and continue any 
given political or other experiment.* Such enforced supremacy of 
“the Government” reduces the States to counties, nullifies their 
revolution of 1776, and remands them to colonial or rather provincial 
vassalage. 


Tue TRUE CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


By the action of their wills, the States give existence, life and 
power to the visible Government, and at the same time and in 
the same act they federalise themselves. No possible political will 
could delegate or grant but that of the State, while the only possible 
grantee is the federation of States. ‘The Government ”—so called 
—cannot have any capacity to be a grantee, for decisive reasons 
which will now be presented. 

“The Government of the United States,” like that of any State, is 
tripartite, 2. ¢. three institutions co-existing but independently acting. 
It was not constituted a unit so as to be a moral person with a mind 
and a will. The “unity of government” which Washington spoke of, 
simply meant one system for all the States — without reference to its 
character — which should effectually provide for the “common de- 
fence” and “ general welfare” of “the people” as organised. 

To get a definite conception of the system, let us see how distinct 
and exclusive these institutions appear in the Federal pact. Article 1. 
declares that “al legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States”; Article 1. declares that “ he 
executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States” ; 
and Article 11. declares “the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court” and subordinate courts. 

Keeping these articles under view, the following diagram enables the 
mind to see the individuality of these created entities to be as distinct 
and their action as independent as if they were separated by adaman- 
tine walls, and each harnessed in steel. 





EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE JUDICIAL 
DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. DEPARTMENT. 
EY we. 





The founders of institutional likerty, knowing the tendency of all 
government towards tyranny, recognised this natural separateness of 
these governmental functions and agencies, and in some constitutions 
expressed and carefully guarded it. (See the Constitution of Massa- 





* Washington, Franklin, and all the fathers considered and called the present Federal system 
an experiment. Indeed, all human systems must be such, owing to the finite wisdom which makes 
them. This is why Massachusetts and other States declare what indeed common-sense teaches: that 
**the people alone have an incontestible, inalienable and indefeasible right to institute government, 
and to re orm, alter or totally change the same when their protection, safety, prosperity and happiness 
require it, 
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chusetts.) Their aim, especially in forming the Federal Government, 
was to subject every measure of the rulers to several successive and 
independent examinations, tests and vetoes, so as to ensure the 
wisest and most efficient and at the same time the most conserva- 
tive efforts to secure “tranquillity,” “justice,” “defence,” “ welfare,” 
and “liberty,” and above all to prevent the injury or destruction 
of the great palladium of all these blessings — the American consti- 
tutional polity. This is precisely the theory of those “checks and 
balances’ so many talk of, and so few seem to understand and 
properly appreciate. 

The three agencies under review are the mere mouth-pieces, instru- 
ments, tools, or slaves of their creator, owner, master and sovereign 
—the league of commonwealths, “the United States,” “the people ” 
— to speak and effectuate the legislative, executive or judicial will, as 
the case may be, of the said sovereignty. 


THE UNHEEDED ForRM OF CONSOLIDATION IS THE WORST. 


Now the most dangerous form of consolidation in America is that 
which is least noticed and guarded against, if ever thought of, and 
that is the breaking down by these agencies of the walls separating 
them ; their getting together and acting covertly with one mind under 
the greatest temptations, without check and without responsibility, 
or what amounts to the same, the gradual gaining by one of them of 
a mastery over the others so as to get undivided sway. In either 
case “the Government” becomes a unit and a corporate despot of the 
vilest imaginable character. If it did not, it would be superhuman. 


REASONS WHY IT CANNOT BE A GRANTEE. 


The only seat of that “endowment of the soul” called “ will,” 
which must be used in government, is in “the people ” as organised, 
and “it never leaves them.” Their right of freely exercising it in 
government is sovereignty. (See No. 11. of this series.) Not only is 
this “faculty of the soul” resident in the people, but the Govern- 
ment has no will, because it has no unity and no corporate mind. 
Hence it cannot be a grantee of powers, rights, or anything else ; 
but its capacity is simply that of an agent, or trio of agents, who 
hold nothing of right, must do as told, and remain abjectly submis- 
sive, so that without resistance, or even murmur, it, or they, can be 
kicked out of the way whenever the mighty mind of the people shall 
move their mighty foot to that end.* 

Again, “the Government” is never mentioned as grantee, while 
“the United States” always is. All titles to Federal property, and to 
the occupation, use, and jurisdiction of Federal footholds —as has 
been shown — are made dy the respective States, and “0 “the United 
States.” 

Again, there is no grant whatever in the sense of alienation ; but 
powers are delegated, z. ¢. entrusted to be used for the owners, “the 
people ”— the users necessarily being “ agents” and “servants.” The 





*The Federal Supreme Court said “‘the Constitution was written by the mighty hand of the 
people.’”? Why then can they not have and use a mighty foot? 
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expounding words “cede,” “surrender,” “ part with,” “relinquish,” 
etc., that mean a/ienate, are quibbles, subterfuges, and falsehoods ; and 
they are found in the writings of every “expounder.’* 

Again, the language of the pact shows everything still to belong to 
the States. Note the numerous possessive phrases —“ the Govern- 
ment of the . .. States”; “the treasury of the . . . States”; “the 
army and navy of the . . . States”; “the territory and other prop- 
erty of the . . . States,” etc., etc. 

Again, the Government could not be the grantee because it did not 
have a being till long after the Constitution had been completed by 
the only parties that then existed or could exert will upon it, and the 
association of States had been ipso facto formed. In the fall of 1788 
the Congress of States declared the new federalising instrument to be 
complete, according to its tenor, by “the ratification of the conven- 
tions of nine States . . . between the States so (z. ¢. by convention) 
ratifying the same”; and the said Congress provided for carrying it 
into effect, by notifying their constituents, the States, of the “suf- 
ficient” “establishment,” and recommending “heir election of sheir 
Government. Whereupon the respective State Legislatures passed 
laws for elections. In accordance therewith, the States elected their 
own subjects as Senators ; their own subjects as Representatives ; and 
their own subjects as Electors to elect the President. And when the 
elected persons, as subjects, representatives, and agents under the 
law, had organised themselves to work in the vocation whereunto 
called, the Government for the first time existed ; and, as shown, it 
had no unity of body or mind, no will, no inherent and original 
rights and powers, but was composed entirely of subjects and agents 
who remained individually and collectively under the law, whether home 
or general, constitutional or statutory.T 

How then could this poor agency, instrument, or machine, be a 
party to the compact, and the grantee of delegations, of Federal 
tenures of property, and of the use and occupation of sites for forts, 
navy-yards, etc.? The idea is absurd. It was the league or federa- 
tion that was grantee. Zach State granted to the States. And, I re- 
peat, every grant was a delegation or giving in trust, and not an adiena- 
tion. As Judge Parsons said, “Zhe people divest themselves of 
nothing.” , 


A MISLEADING MISNOMER. 


The phrase, “the Government ”— particularly when the big G is 
used — misleads the unthinking, unless the purely derivative, delega- 
tive, and vicarious character of the institution so named is kept in 
view ; for the real Government of the Republic, or of any republic, 





*The idea of this and the following paragraph is that the people parted with nothing —all the 
powers they granted being delegated, that is, entrusted. This is the precise idea of the fathers. 
Said Judge Parsons, in the Massachusetts Ratifying Convention: This is ‘‘a Government to be ad- 
ministered for the common good, by the servants of the people, vested with delegated powers, by 
popular elections, at stated periods. . . . In this case, the people divest themselves of nothing. 


t What ! are these mighty “ Government” men under State Constitutions and laws? Yea, verily, 
even under the laws of Town Councils if — Let the President, or all his Government, go 
into Pordunk and violate an ordinance, and he would learn the fact. The wills of the States have de- 


clared the Federal law to be supreme. What conflicts is no law. What does not conflict is law, and 
binding even on the proudest magnate or corporation in the land, whether Governmental or not. 
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is necessarily the State itself —the so-called Government being a 
mere agency or commission, created by the people, and empowered 
by them to admister their Governmental affairs. The American 
bodies-politic govern themselves — separately in domestic affairs, and 
unitedly in their general affairs. They, then, are the Government. 
Hence it is that the first Article of the Constitution, as unanimously 
adopted by the Convention of 1787, and never reconsidered, though 
left out by the revising committee, reads as follows: “Article 1. The 
style of this Government shall be the United States of America.” 
“The Government,” then, is “the United States.’ And, in the nature 
of things, the Government of each republic is the Republic, while the 
Government of the united republics is the united republics. 


WILFUL FALSEHOOD OF THE SONS OR SIREs. 


The acre of wiseacres who, at Philadelphia in 1866, declared that 
the States were unified into a nation or commonwealth of people, were 
degraded to counties, and were subordinated and made allegiant to “ the 
Government,” which was possessed of “absolute supremacy,” did with 
tolerable accuracy express the views of Dane, Story, Webster, Curtis, 
Greeley, Jameson, Pendleton, Adams, Lincoln, Johnson, e¢ id omne 
genus. The Constitution “ effectually controls State sovereignty,” said 
Mr. Webster. The States have only such sfafus and rights as the Na- 
tional Constitution gives them, said Mr. Lincoln. We are changed from 
a league of States to a nation of provinces, said they, and Story, and that 
most respectable and efficient perverter of the American polity, the 
Federal Supreme Court. 


THE MATTER IS ONE OF FACT. 


The subjects of affirmation in all these propositions are subjects 
of fact and technical description, about which it is impossible for such 
men as I have named, and as I shall presently name, to speak fro and 
con innocently. They are all the most competent witnesses the earth 
could afford, and all of them have made these questions of historical 
fact and testimony special studies. They saw and knew what they 
were talking about. It is quite as justifiable for such men to say 
white is black, or night is day, as to affirm that separate States are 
an undivided nation, or that the league of commonwealths is a single 
State. There can be no escape from the charge that either the sons 
or the sires have wilfully “‘ borne false witness.” It is for the Amer- 
ican people to decide which. 


LET THE ARCHITECTS DESCRIBE THE EDIFICE. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON said the present Union is “an association 
of States or a confederacy” ; and that “the people of New York are 
the sovereigns of it” (Fed. 1x.; his address, 1789). CHANCELLOR 
LivINGsTON said our general polity is “a eague of States” (11. Ell. Deb. 
274). JouHN Day said “the States adopted” “the present plan” ; 
and that it is a “union of States” (1. Ell. Deb. 496; 1. Ibid, 282). 
James Mapison said “the States are regarded as distinct and inde- 
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pendent sovereigns” “by the Constitution” (Fed. xt.) Grn. Wasu- 
INGTON wrote of the Constitution as a “compact or treaty” ; and the 
union formed by it as “the new confederacy” (Let. to Gen. Pinckney, 
June 28, 1788; do. to D. Stuart, Oct. 17, 1787). Dr. FRANKLIN 
said: the Senate was to secure in the Union “the sovereignties of the 
individual States” (v. Ell. Deb. 266). JAMES WILSON said: ‘the sov- 
ereignty “is in the people before they make a Constitution, and remains 
in them after it is made,” and that the said people are “ ¢hirteen inde- 
pendent sovereignties” (11. Ell. Deb. 443 ; Mass. Continel. Oct. 24, 
1787). JoHN Dickinson called the new political system “a confed- 
eracy of republics,” and he recognised therein “ the sovereignty of each 
State” (11. Pol. writings of J. D., 107). GouvERNEUR Morris said the 
Constitution was “a compact .. . between political societies . . . 
each enjoying sovereign power” (111. Life of M. 193). RoGeR SHERMAN 
said “the Government . . . was instituted by a number of sovereign 
States” (see his letter to John Adams in vi. Writings of J. 
OLIVER ELLSwortTH called the States “ sovereign bodies” (11. Ell. Deb. 
197). TENCH Cox said the Union was of “ separate sovereignties join- 
ing in @ confederacy” (Am. Mus. 160, 244). CHANCELLOR PENDLE- 
TON, the President of the Virginia ratifying convention, said the 
people of Virginia were “the fountain of all power,” and that the 
new system was “uniting the strength of thirteen States ”— each 
State “a sovereign State” (11. Ell. Deb. 297, 549). JOHN MARSHALL 
(afterwards Chief-Justice) spoke of the State in the Union as “the 
sovereign power” (111. Ell. Deb. 555). ° SAMUEL ADAMS said: “each 
State retains its sovereignty” in the present Union (11. Ell. Deb. 131). 
Gov. James Bowporn spoke of the Union as “a confederacy” ; and of 
the States as “ distinct sovereignties,” (11. Ell. Deb. 129). See also, to 
the same effect, the utterances of JAMES IREDELL, (Iv. Ell. Deb. 133), 
FIsHER Ames (11. Ell. Deb. 46), THEopHILUS Parsons (see his life, 
p. 98), CHRISTOPHER Gore (11. Ell. Deb. 18), GzorcE Capor (1. EIl. 
Deb. 26). 

The fathers, then, describe the American political system as @ fed- 
eration of sovereignties. 


THE QUESTION AMERICANS CANNOT EVADE. 


I have now presented the American polity, its history, and its 
philosophy ; and placed the statements of the sires in contrast with 
those of the sons. The assertions are directly opposed. Between 
them “the people” must decide, for, by choosing to be a republic, 
they have assumed the right and the responsibility of settling all 
questions. Is the general polity a union of people, or a union of 
States — a nation or a confederacy? And is the “ absolute supre- 
macy” of the country in “the Government,” or is it in “the people” 
as organised ? 

Americans will realise the baseness of their “ expounders,” by 
reflecting 1st. that the Government in 1789 was entirely derivative 
and vicarious —its authority being purely delegative and ministerial ; 
2d. that instead of being since increased, its authority was dimin- 
ished and more carefully Testricted — especially by the gth, roth, and 
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11th Amendments ; 3d. that it now claims and enforces “absolute 








ASH- 
the supremacy” over allegiant States, and declares that these have no 
ney, status or rights except such as are “reserved to them” by the nation 
‘LIN in its “supreme law.” 

' the 

SOU A Hint ror ENGLAND. 

— As the American States, by permitting their quondam Federal 
nite agency or commission to fasten absolutism on them, have provincial- 
24, ised themselves, should not England propose a new Anglo-American 
fed- treaty —one of annexation —and offer to reincorporate them, and 
ach restore their ancient provincial privileges in the glorious old com- 
the monwealth whose polity, like her flag, has braved for a thousand 
‘ years the battle and the breeze—a polity at once free, permanent, 
ran and unassailable, being, as Tennyson writes, 

ey “‘Broad-based upon the people’s will, 
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7. N these United States there are somewhere about 40,000,000 
people, to speak in round numbers. Of these about one-half may 
be between the ages of fourteen and forty-five. Of these again about 
one-half may be males. I lay aside the nice calculation as to the 
preponderance of males. Of these 10,000,000 there may be one- 
s third between the ages of fourteen and twenty-two; say about 
h 3,500,000. Of these three million and a half there may be five 
n hundred thousand, or something less, who, from easy circumstances, 
, have not the question staring them and their parents in the face, 
“What shall he do?” Of the three million remaining there may be 
one-half who have the question pretty much settled for them by their 
condition in life suggesting nothing but what their fathers have done 
before them, striving with their hands to make a coarse living, seeing 
and knowing nothing better. 
, I have left for disposal another million and a half. I have not 
been trying to arrive at accuracy in my figures. A few thousands 
more or less are of little matter in the use I am about to make of 
: them. In fact, I shall have to cut down the figures greatly by con- 
fining my reflections mainly to that portion of Southern youth who 
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belong to this category ; and they are to be still further pruned to 
get at a certain class. For of the class mentioned there is a large 
number who, though they have the pain of leaving home, and the 
disheartening struggle for success, have before them a manifest bet- 
tering of their condition in a very limited promotion in any calling. 
But there remains a class whose family traditions, education, and re- 
fined association make them gentlemen of sensibility and feeling ; 
whose homes have been centres of simple and unostentatious elegance 
and refinement, who feel that even success offers them no compensa- 
tion for such a home and such association. What the number of 
these is, it is impossible to approximate ; but it is not small, as any 
one may see who casts his eyes around in this good old State of Vir- 
ginia, which is somewhat representative. The paternal acres have 
reached their minimum capacity of subdivision, so far as affording the 
young brood the prospect of genteel support ; and the desolations of 
war have helped on the inevitable result. It therefore does not much 
matter, in considering the question what shall this class of youths do, 
what numbers they represent, so much as what any one of them may 
do. 

Out of the class referred to there are doubtless some whose char- 
acters may neutralise the sympathy their situation might otherwise 
awaken ; let us hove there are not many. On the other hand, in the 
other classes there are some, let us hope they are many, whose char- 
acter forces upon them the same difficulties. We will suppose a youth 
of such character and surroundings, as it is certainly not impossible 
to find, and fronting him with the difficulties with which he has to 
contend, try to appreciate their magnitude ; such appreciation may 
do something towards removing them. 

My hypothetical case has arrived at his eighteenth or nineteenth 
year. It has not been necessary for him to hurry out into the world 
on his own resources, for the parental property has been sufficient to 
keep the young brood in comfort, and even in some degree of luxury ; 
but offers no hope of division, as there are little ones following in the 
wake of the elder brother, who have to be fed, clothed, and educated 
in a manner befitting their association ; not necessarily proudly or 
luxuriously, but no man will willingly take a step backward in the 
social scale for himself or his children ; and he should not of right, 
if he can help it. Besides the care of other children, the father and 
mother may have the prospect of long life before them ; and this 
youth, whom I am going to suppose, would not deprive them of one 
iota of what is left them. Many a sturdy man, no doubt, will say 
this is a case of mere pride and folly: throw the boy on his own 
resources and make a man of him. That may be all right to a cer- 
tain extent ; but what are his resources? We will look at them when 
we have taken a fuller view of the youth himself. 

He has been reared under such circumstances as I have indicated. 
His father is a high-spirited gentleman, and has held up before his son 
for imitation from his earliest childhood the finest models of history. 
The generosity and chivalry of a Sidney or a Bayard, with every imag- 
inary virtue that cuald be added, have been extolled to him ; and his 
amusements, occupations, and studies have all tended to develop this 
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idea of manhood and virtue. His pious mother has taught his infant 
lips to speak of holiness and righteousness, and his young mind to 
dwell on them, until they have become a part of his nature. The 
result has been a youth somewhat unsophisticated in the ways of the 
world, generous, honest as the day, full of energy and manliness, with 
a strong faith in the good that is in mankind, and ready and willing to 
do his devoir in the world that he is about to enter — a world in its 
ordinary habits very different from the one he has framed in his im- 
agination. The question which has been pressing for some time on 
the parental mind, now presses on the youth: “What shall he do?” 
What is there todo? What offers itself? We will discard the me- 
chanical pursuits as those not to be considered in this connection ; 
for whatever theorists and visionaries may say, they are not suited 
just as they are, and just as society is organised, for the sort of educa- 
tion we have been noticing. As I said, no man willingly takes a step 
backward in the social scale. What really present themselves, in the 
main, are, tilling the soil, the professions, and commerce. I say noth- 
ing of the ministry, as not to be considered as a means of making 
a livelihood ; although the laborer in that vineyard is worthy of his 
hire. Neither can I consider the army and navy, which supply places 
for but few young men at any time, and none now for Southern youth. 
Tilling the soil is an excellent occupation, healthful and manly, for a 
youth who has soil to till, and can direct laborers ; but who wishes to 
see his son become a day-laborer on a farm or plantation, with the 
hope of realising enough in that way to purchase land of his own? 
Tilling the soil with one’s own hands involves rising by dawn of day, 
severe toil for ten hours, and consequent fatigue that makes an early 
bed necessary. That is in compliance with a good old adage: “Early 
to bed and early to rise,” etc. ; but where is the time for intellectual im- 
provement, and the opportunity for cultivating refinement and the 
graces of life? These things can not be properly thrown out of the 
estimate. 

I know it is very fashionable with editors of newspapers and thriv- 
ing coramercial men to sit in their easy-chairs, with slippers on, be- 
fore a good coal-fire, smoking a choice Havana, and with every ap- 
pliance of ease and comfort around them, to discourse patronisingly 
about young men’s keeping away from the cities and cultivating the 
fields. Their ideas of the fields are Arcadian. The fields are rough, 
and a farmer’s life, when he is compelled to work with his own hands, 
is rough and contracting. It is natural that young men should aspire 
to those occupations whose rewards seem to be a more enlarged in- 
fluence, greater refinement and comfort, knowledge of men and 
things ; and they know that these do not lie much in the path of the 
farm-laborer ; though in our large country some do break through the 
superincumbent mass of difficulty, and, often through the filthy paths 
of politics, attain eminence. But they are not of the sort of youth I 
have depicted — at any rate while he retains his memories of Sidney 
and Bayard. ¢ The life of a farm-laborer narrows the mind, dwarfs 
the intellect, roughens the exterior offensively, and brutalises the sen- 
timents. The youth who owns the soil is among the half-million or 
so who have not the ugly question, “ What shall he do?” staring them 
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in the face. The one who has to rent his land, or hire himself out as 
a day-laborer, has it before him in its most repulsive form. 

The learned professions and commerce now present themselves. 
Outside of these there is some comparatively small call for machinists, 
engineers, architects, etc. These occupations present but limited 
openings. Narrowed down to the learned professions — excluding 
the ministry — and commerce, the ingenuous youth whose mind has 
revelled in classic story, and those of chivalry and the Crusades, feels 
some natural repugnance to trade, having little stomach for “these 
costermonger times,” when, as valiant Sir John Falstaff says, “ virtue 
is of so little regard.” As he reads of corruption and bribery, 
trickery and deceit ; sees fortunes made by sheer humbuggery or 
worse ; finds the world of trade, at a point a little ahead of where 
he may reasonably expect to start, represented by drummers who, as 
a rule, disgust the gentlemanly instincts beyond expression by their 
swagger and brazen-faced puffing of themselves and their employers, 
and have their wages proportioned to the amount of custom they can 
by any means “induce” to their “house”—as he sees all these 
things and much more, a question might naturally arise in his mind 
as to the relative merits of highway robbery considered as a means 
of making a livelihood compared with the other modes which present 
themselves. It is true we shall have to lower the standard of our 
hypothetical case to bring him to that view. But youth finds on look- 
ing to business as a means of living, or rising in the world, that out 
of him the Moloch of trade has to crush every spark of fire and pas- 
sion apparently, until he makes money enough to be independently 
arrogant. He knows that that is the sum of the demand, and that he 
must bend to it. What if some high-spirited youth of generous im- 
pulses cries out against this stamping-out of nature in him, and 
declines subordination to the iron-bound laws of Mammon? Stripped 
of conventionalities, may not these laws be stated something like this? 

Thou shalt have none other gods but me. 

Thou shalt make to thyself a golden image and worship it. 

Thou shalt crush out every generous instinct from thy heart, and 
give thyself, mind and body, soul and strength, to acquiring gain. 

Thou shalt suppress every feeling of indignation against hard deal- 
ing and trickery. 

Thou shalt unhesitatingly demand the highest profit consistent with 
thy pecuniary interests. 

Thou shalt do no murder, thou shalt not steal, nor bear false witness 
against thy neighbor, in any manner that may contravene the written 
laws of the land. 

Thou mayest covet thy neighbor’s ox, or his ass, or anything that 
is his, and convert it to thy use, provided it is done by fraud, and not 
by violence. 

What if some youth among his early studies has learned to love 
Robin Hood ; to look with admiration on the boldness and ingenuity 
of Schinderhannes, or the dash of Dick Turpin ; or has wondered at 
the feats of Claude Du Val, the reckless generosity of Cartouche, or 
the absolute fearlessness with which Pierre Poulailler bearded the 
police of Paris, robbing the rich and showering gifts upon the poor? 
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This might not be our hypothetical youth, but still he might have in 
him the making of a fine man. Is it to be wondered at that he should 
ask himself, where lies the difference in morals between the bold 
villainies of these men, and the more quiet but not less sure villainies 
of those who, 


“With their cankered heaps of strange achieved gold,” 


are quoted in the papers, sought of society, and even fawned upon by 
the Church? He feels that, while with his muscle and his pluck he 
might rival one set, in a contest with the latter he must be — 


“Doomed by his very virtues for a dupe.” 


We know that boys are ambitious of rapid and brilliant distinction. 
The aspirations of most of them have at some time of their lives run 
in a channel something like this. Their first great ambition after they 
arrive at an age when sugar-plums cease to be the swmmum bonum, is 
to become a circus-rider. ‘To a boy who has arrived at that stage, 
looking forward to a life in which circus-riding does not bear a prom- 
inent part is blank despair. Soon the mind becomes cultivated by a 
more extended and exhilarating literature than that found in nursery 
rhymes, and ingenuous youth longs to become a pirate. To be a free 
rover o’er — 


“The glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free,” 


has a charm for him beyond all other earthly occupations. He soon 
learns that this sort of thing is not admissible in the present stage of 
civilisation ; at least hardly compatible with the conventional require- 
ments of society. His mind broods on this subject until chance, or 
the hazy ideas of some instructor of youth who thinks that he is 
giving young ambition a push in the right direction, brings him to 
where some advocate is winning forensic laurels. He is pathetically 
persuasive, terrible in invective, brilliant in wit —so it seems to the 
youth. Farewell to the circus-rider, farewell to the pirate ; a reput- 
able compromise is discovered, and henceforth his darling ambition is 
to make speeches to listening and admiring crowds. He fails of “the 
glad waters”; but in all else his ambition and the laws of society 
meet. 

Here we find the ingenuous youth has travelled the easy descending 
scale, first a circus-rider, then a pirate, then a lawyer. But in this 
last he does not entirely get rid of the axioms of trade ; for the prac- 
tice of law and medicine, notwithstanding their high pretensions and 
their honorable traditions, has come to be as mere a trade as that of 
the shop-keeper who deals in country produce. ‘THe ingenuous youth 
possibly does not see that ; his papa probably does, and thinks that 
the ends of wealth and accumulation are more certainly attained in 
other directions. In nine cases out of ten the parental mind is turned 
to commerce in some of its forms, generally to merchandise, as a 
solution of the troublesome problem. 

Before taking up the question which is disturbing the rest of the 
parents and of the hypothetical youth, to whom we will return, I 
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will dispose of one or two other modes of gaining a livelihood and 
making a position in life which have not been touched upon. The 
exigencies of modern society have invented many ways of taking 
money from the pockets of the many and transferring it to those of 
the few. Many of these modes doubtless present their advantages 
to the secondary beneficiaries, the receivers of the fees being evidently 
the first and largest gainers. The thing itself is good ; but we have 
to deal with the manner of doing it. Among these we select as repre- 
sentative, the Life and Fire Insurance businesses. That great good 
flows from both of these there can scarcely be a doubt. Their opera- 
tion may be considered as a great benevolence. The individual who 
induces another to avail himself of their benefit may be conferring on 
him a real advantage ; and it may be that, like most good things, when 
first introduced they have to be forced upon the recipients. The 
practical operation of the business throws it too often into the hands 
of the unscrupulous and those totally devoid of sensibility. This 
insurance business, and others often not so reputable, of which I have 
taken this as representative, are represented through the country by 
agents, many of whom, by dint of brass, perseverance and a forty- 
Paul-Pry boring power, make “a good thing of it.” Look for a 
moment at what is called the “literature” of Life Insurance Compa- 
nies. Art is brought to bear in the shape of wood-cuts representing 
all manner of suffering widowhood and orphanage growing out of the 
neglect on the part of the father and husband to have his life insured. 
Placid men are represented lying in cool shades with guardian angels 
hovering over them, while their wives contentedly read yellow-backed 
novels, and their little ones play around fearless of danger, because 
the provident father has been induced to pay that particular company 
at least twice as much per annum for a policy as he should have done, 
which is abundantly proven by the enormous fortunes realised by the 
president and other officers of the company, and the excessive and 
complex premiums with which they stimulate the activity of their 
agents. All this may be well enough, but Sidney or Bayard has an un- 
conquerable aversion to such miserable charlatanry ; and it is ten times 
worse when, on applying for an agency, he reads his private instructions 
or receives his lesson from the Actuary. He finds that he is expected 
to acquaint himself with the affairs of every man in the section where 
he intends operating, so that he may know their weak points, and from 
this stand-point may alarm the fears of his constituency. Once having 
laid hands on an individual, he must never let him go ; he must stick to 
him ; not urge him too much at first, but watch him with lynx eye, 
mesmerise him, force him, hook him, even if he is not landed at once, 
and give him play ; perseverance and tact will finally land him. This 
may be a money-making business, but our youth of refined sensibility 
has some natural hesitation about perverting his God-given intellect 
to preying upon the fears or the presumed want of tenacity of his 
victim. 

A very different occupation presents itself in that of teaching. The 
whole business of teaching, from the dignified chair of the professor 
to the master of the academy or higher grade of schools —I can not 
admit the lower grades in the category — presents less difficulty in the 
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line of which I complain than any other occupation. It must be said, 
however, that confinement in a school-room, with its “damnable itera- 
tion” of grammar and text-book, its dull boy and its bad boy, and its 
thousand petty annoyances, presents but little attraction to a youth 
who has been taught to love the bright sunshine and the fields, and 
feels that man’s true sphere is with men. Besides, there is room for 
comparatively few teachers of higher schools, and still fewer professors 
of colleges and universities ; and these require a higher grade of edu- 
cation, classical and mathematical, than can always be predicated. I 
must say, too, that I do not think very highly of that education or 
that college the result of whose system is mainly to turn out teachers. 

Having disposed of these openings as far as necessary for my pur- 
pose, we find our youth facing the commercial idea. Now, that com- 
merce is one of the great civilisers of the world can not be doubted ; 
nor can it be denied, nor is it wished to be denied, that we find in the 
commercial world a vast number of men of broad views, cultivated 
minds, and comprehensive intellects. These are they who build our 
railroads and telegraphs, send ships to every part of the world, and 
are the leading men in most great enterprises ; they build colleges 
and churches, and furnish much of the means to support missions ; 
they conduct the circulating mediums of the world. All this they do, 
and more; and all this tends to enlarge their views and put them 
side by side with the great benefactors of mankind. We look with 
admiration upon the old merchant princes of Venice, who won so 
proud a position for their republic ; and we revere the old firms of 
London, Whose firm-names, descending from father to son, were a by- 
word for integrity and fair dealing. In commerce I include that 
whole system of exchanges, exporting, importing, bartering, selling, 
on a large and small scale, by which the business of the world goes 
on. This is trade ; and, in using the word, we at once lower the grand 
idea. We come down to those “who never spoke other English in 
their lives than eight shillings and sixpence,” whose whole lives are 
absorbed in the accumulation of money by traffic. How does the 
life of these present itself to young Bayard whose mind has been 
stored with a different lore? He has been taught to look on life as 
a stage where high thoughts of human virtue were to be cultivated, 
where noble deeds were to be accomplished ; not where “eight shil- 
lings and sixpence” was the highest good. His idea is that the 
models for imitation are such men as Bayard, Sidney, Washington, 
Lee ; or his mind may run back to classic story and the groves of 
the philosophers. The high thoughts of Socrates and Plato may 
have had something to do in forming in his mind an idea as to what 
purposes a man should propose to himself. Is this education wrong? 
Should we in forming our boys throw out from their education such 
characters, and tell them they have nothing to do with these, that 
their lives are to be given to trade ; that they are to live on ’Change, 
or among hogsheads and bales, or behind a counter measuring calicoes 
and four-quarter browns with a yard-stick; and that Bayard and 
Sidney, Washington and Lee, Socrates and Plato are not the men for 
such places? If we do notin words, do we not in effect, to the extent 
that we instil admiration for these men and form them on them, unfit 
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th2m for trade as it is carried on in the busy marts? This is a 
question in education that I dislike to face. 

Laying aside the higher idea of commerce, let us come down to 
that which we actually have to do with in our own country. Does not 
Wall Street give tone to morals, as it fixes the commercial values 
throughout the length and breadth of the land? And what is the 
Wall Street idea? In laying down the iron-bound laws of Mammon 
it is possible I may have laid the skeleton a little too bare ; but who 
will say they are not the laws that, more or less rigidly, regulate trade 
in this country? Wall Street is devoted to making money and spend- 
ing it in flash and show. Wall Street is not scrupulous as to its con- 
struction of the eighth commandment as propounded amidst the 
thunderings of Sinai, and which, circumscribed as it is as to words, 
is “exceeding broad” as to application. Wall Street’s morals are 
the morals of Bulls and Bears. It makes “corners” and “rings” ; 
it makes false values and imposes them on the unsuspecting ; it is 
intensely sharp, and impresses the idea of sharpness, among other 
abominations, on the business of the country. Its business is to find 
out what it can of every man’s business, and be reticent of its own, 
for the purpose of gain ; and its counterfeits are in every city and 
village throughout the land, affording an arena greater or less, as the 
case may be, where the trading idea may develop itself in all its 
hideous deformity. 

In the very outset this idea and the Classic idea — which name I 
use for want of a better, though for one sample of its development 
we need not go further back than our own Lee,—faee each 
other, as much opposed as Ormuzd and Ahriman, the principles of 
good and evil of the old philosophers’ system. It is difficult to find 
a name for the converse of the trading idea. “The classic idea ” is 
far from expressing it, and Chivalry is objectionable. It may be ex- 
pressed as the sentiment that has come down from the old Vikings 
and found its expression in chivalry, was adopted by the higher 
classes in England, and found itself probably more cultivated in 
Virginia, Maryland, and South Carolina than in any other portions of 
the United States ; though answering to a feeling in human nature, 
“as in water face answers face,” it has its exponents everywhere. It 
is needless for me to call attention to the miserable corruption in 
high and low places that now blackens the annals of the country, for 
which I believe the trading idea is more responsible than any other 
one thing. It may be said, and very truly, that it is no worse than it 
has been in other times and other countries ; that cruelty and oppres- 
sion, wrong and fraud were practised when Wall Street was an Indian 
trail, or when other ideas predominated than those begot of trade. 
But are we not to grow better? Are we still to delve with muck- 
rakes in one filthy heap because our ancestors did the same in 
another? This Anglo-Saxon race, helped by every other race, ought 
to be able to strike out some idea better than that fostered in Wall 
Street. As it is now, the inducement is to lower the moral tone of 
the education of our boys —or for the youth to lower it himself when 
he goes into the world. He who has been brought up to scheme, to 
subordinate his nobler nature to the exactions of trade as promul- 
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gated from the high-priests of Wall Street ; who cultivates a gross 
nature, and finds his aspirations end in being a Fisk or Helmbold, 
has many lengths the start of our hypothetical youth on the high- 
way to fortune. The morals of trade in this country —I speak of 
this country because this is the one I know—are deplorably low ; 
it takes but little observation and reflection to be convinced of this. 
They were not too high before the late contest of the States ; and 
among the horrid segue/e of war, the demoralisation of a nation in 
all its branches of business is the most terrible. Whom can you 
trust? Have you any certainty that your commission merchant has 
not his business so inflated that a collapse may not come any day? or 
that the kank where you have your deposit may not have its business 
so extended that any fine morning you may find it closed? or that 
the cashier, teller, or clerk may not have seen fit to help himself to 
all the available assets and have decamped? or that your bonds 
which you thought secured by a good mortgage may not have become 
useless paper in your hands by means of some tricky conveyance? or 
that a Legislature has not by some sophistry shown that it is not 
bound to pay your State securities? Or in smaller matters, your 
merchant from whom you procure your daily supply of groceries, or 
your butcher, have you entire confidence in these gentlemen? or pos- 
sibly you may wish to purchase a horse, cattle, or something in that 
way: is it not a ticklish business? Can you rely on your sheriffs to 
pay over funds collected, or your Legislatures to permit them and 
their sureties to be held to a strict accountability? In a word, does 
not trickery and unfair or disingenuous dealing cross you at every 
step you take? If it does not, you are either out of the way of the 
world or exceptionally fortunate. It has been but a few days since I 
heard of a merchant in one of our largest cities, who is considered 
among the best, saying that when he commenced business he had in- 
tended to be strictly accurate in all his statements about what he had 
to sell, but he found that every one got ahead of him, and he had to 
do as others did. This he said in the presence of clerks and young 
men. This is an ugly record, but a true one. A large number of fathers 
and mothers, with these facts reasonably clear to them, are now re- 
volving the question, “ What shall he do?” with reference to some 
fine youth, something like the one I have supposed. It is much 
easier to state the difficulty than to find the remedy. It is much 
easier to suggest the remedy than to accomplish it. The question is 
urgent, and can not wait for a reform. The youth has to do some- 
thing now, out of hand. Of course he should be clad with triple 
armor of virtue, firmness and self-denial. In a sufficient number of 
such is our only hope. Preachers must preach, and mothers must 
teach. 

Women have not yet been demoralised like men. I can only speak 
absolutely of Virginia women, though I think my opinion of them 
may in some sort apply to those of the whole country, except in 
special localities of contamination. Our women are superior to our 
men ; they fill their relations in life better. They are the salt, under 
Providence, that saves us from a worse demoralisation than we have 
reached ; though I am far from thinking that they are filling their 
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high position. One slight allusion in connection with business honesty 
may throw some light on that subject. While they are teaching those 
fine lads their duties under the eighth commandment, are they clear 
in doing what they can by sacrifice and self-denial, by keeping a clear 
eye to the rights of others, in influencing the husband to the rule of 
right? How many married women are there who would give up their 
separate estate to pay debts contracted by the husband for the benefit 
of themselves and children? And how many are there not who con- 
nive at the fraud of keeping creditors out of their just dues by holding 
the common property under a trustee? I am clear that a father has a 
full right to settle on his daughter property that he wishes to give her 
at or after her marriage, and that property which in any way belonged 
to a wife is a sufficient consideration, in morals as well as law, for a 
settlement by a husband; and it is equally clear that, when the 
husband is a man of bad habits, and has contracted debts by gambling 
and dissipation ; or is a reckless man, and has destroyed or crippled 
his estate by “striking hands,” generally a wife is in nowise bound in 
morals, any more than in law, to make such debts good out of her 
own separate estate. But I see no reason in morals why she should 
not hold herself responsible, even to the verge of bankruptcy for her- 
self and children, to pay out of her property every cent due for things 
that have accrued to the common benefit of the family ; at any rate 
where the debt has been contracted with her knowledge and consent. 
Or, when the husband has lost by speculations in legitimate business, 
where the benefits would have been common had he been successful, 
and these things were done with her understanding compliance even 
by implication, it takes a nice casuistry to see how the wife’s separate 
estate is not morally responsible, though the letter of the law may 
suffer some other family to sink into want and penury while hers has 
reaped the benefit, or chance of benefit, from what was theirs. With 
all that I have great hope from the women. Much of their wrong 
doing in this direction proceeds from ignorance of business, or over 
persuasions of the husband ; possibly his authority. There is never- 
theless a heavy responsibility resting on her. 

I am aware that I have drawn an ugly picture, and that I have un- 
veiled a hideous skeleton ; but there must be reform or degradation. 
It behooves those who feel the evil most to strive for the remedy. 
Many young men must go into trade ; but doing the thing that is right 
must be their aim rather than success. Their motto should be that of 
old Isaak Walton: “Honestly rich, or contentedly poor.” There 
have been many noble and successful men whose names are as guide- 
posts to point these youths the way to duty and success ; and while 
the patriarchal or baronial life of the old planter is closed up for 
them like a sealed book that has had its day and uses, and while the 
lance of the Sidneys and the Bayards is forever at rest, and the 
“ swords are rust” of such men as Washington and Lee, they should 
go to their duties, whatever they be, with the spirit that animated the 
last great Virginian when he laid down his sword and retired from 
the eyes of the world to do the modest duties of a college professor. 
Such a course may be followed by success ; it certainly will be by self- 


respect. 
Wo. N. NELSON. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 


OOD night, my love: when you reprove, 
’Tis surely time to go; 
But Time’s swift flight with Love at night 
We lovers never know. 
You say depart, while my poor heart 
Keeps urging me to stay, 
Till ’twixt the two what I must do 
I find it hard to say. 
Good night, sweetheart: one little kiss ? 
The stars are not too bright; 
They will not see, so—one, two, three — 
Good night, sweetheart, good night! 


Good night, my dear: there’s no one near, 
No human eye can see; 
Such nights as this were made to kiss, 
And you—were made for me. 
Then don’t reprove, since only love 
Can make me go or stay: 
Good night, sweetheart: ’tis hard to part, r 
But love bids me away! J 
Good night, sweetheart: one little kiss ? 
The stars are not too bright; 
They will not see, so—one, two, three — 
Good night, sweetheart, good night! 


Good night, sweetheart: from thee to part 
Is worse than thy disdain ; 
But love so sweet must surely meet 
Some little share of pain. 
Then if I go ’tis but to show 
The fate to mortals given ; 
For could I be alway with thee, 
I’d think that this were heaven. 
Good night, sweetheart: one little kiss! 
The stars are not too bright ; 
They will not see, so—one, two, three: 
Good night, sweetheart, good night! 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 
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No. IX.—OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


IDSUMMER. The lessons, both at the school-house and 

the mansion, had been going on well; and now from the 
former the schoolmaster thought he needed a little rest, though 
from the latter he had not, and never could have, grown tired. 
He was thinking of closing the school quietly for a couple of weeks ; 
but from time immemorial in that section the custom had been to 
close schools, at least in midsummer, with a public examination of the 
pupils. It was the universal opinion among the patrons that this was 
the very last school in the State that could afford to dispense with 
such a celebration. It would never do. Oh, of course not. The 
world must see for themselves what those children had been doing. 
The parents were so anxious upon this point that Mr. Parkinson 
persuaded George to yield. Lucy added her voice, and promised 
not to laugh at him if he did not do his part well. So he consented, 
and a day was appointed for the last of July. 

With what interest, with what awful anxiety that day was expected! 
Boys and girls prepared for it as for an epoch that was to absorb the 
attention of all mankind, and even, as it were, to suspend the gereral 
order of the universe. For several days beforehand every one felt 
a sense of individual responsibility which we do not see in grown-up 
people, except in immediate prospect of war, or of death and eternity. 
As for the amount of studying that was done, figures and words would 
be wholly inadequate to calculate and tell of it. Yet if one could 
believe them, every one was going to fail. Betsy Higgins was going 
to be scared to death. It wasn’t worth while to tell her that she 
wasn’t ; she just knew she was. Mandy Grizzle could tell just as 
well now as after the thing was all over that she was going to miss 
every word that was asked her, even if it was to tell what her own 
blessed name was. As for Mely Jones and Henritter Bangs, they 
were both going to tell their mothers that if they didn’t want to be 
everlastingly disgraced they had better not come to that school-house 
on that day. It was a contest between Sam Pate and Bill Jones 
which was going to burst open the widest. The probabilities were 
great that, if not on the night before, at least on the morning of the 
awful day, Asa Boatright calmly and affectionately would bid the 
world farewell. Abel made no promises nor threats, but we know 
what a firm fellow he was. 

The day previous to the examination was devoted to preparation 
for the entertainment. The ground in front of the school-house was 
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carefully swept by the girls, and an arbor of green boughs constructed 
by the boys. Mr. Parkinson had furnished planks and blocks of wood 
for the seats. The little piazza was to be the stage. Wreaths of 
flowers were hung around its pillars and the posts of the arbor. But 
the great thing of the whole arrangement was a floral vignette fes- 
tooned over the door by Lucy, in which, in large letters made of cedar 
leaves, were the words “ DEVOTED TO LEARNING AND VIRTUE.” She at 
first thought of putting theinscription in Latin ; but on consultation with 
Overton it was concluded that to have such a thing in English would 
be quite enough. She had arranged it at home, and availing herself 
of an occasion when all the pupils were out of sight to fix it in its 
place, she called them to see it. In their opinions, candidly and 
seriously, there never had been seen before such a magnificent work 
of art. Some had a dim idea of the design ; others were wholly in 
the dark, and their admiration was the highest. They didn’t need to 
have it explained. They didn’t want it explained ; there it was, and 
let it explain itself. Brinkly did indeed attempt to make Sam Pate 
understand it, but Sam had no idea that Brinkly did it justice. 

“Mean§ the school-house!” said Sam, indignantly: “it means 
everything, by Jings!” And he looked and looked, and he felt in his 
soul that those letters, to say the least, were the index to all human 
knowledge. What would have become of Sam if the inscription had 
been in Latin? When Abel got home that afternoon he tried to give 
his mother some idea of it, but from his account she couldn’t make 
it out. So he told her impatiently to wait and see for herself, and 
that he didn’t have no time to bother with nobody and nothin’ that 
night exceptin’ of his books. 

The great day came. It was sunny, but not too warm. The pupils 
had all come very soon after breakfast. Whoever might have liked to 
see a little crowd of fresh and anxious but happy children, there was 
the place and there was the time. They were mightily serious under 
the burthen of impending responsibilities, but proud and happy. This 
was the day on which the mysteries of knowledge were to be exhibited 
to their parents and friends. Not only so, but there was that glorious 
inscription which was to fill all beholders with wonder, of the glory of 
which they were participants, and the mighty meaning of which was 
known to no outsiders. 

So they came up early. The boys wore clean copperas-dyed pants 
and brown linen jackets. The girls, in striped homespun frocks and 
checked aprons, with their red cheeks and round figures, were types 
in their way, I tell you. Mely Jones was the oldest and the most ad- 
vanced, and she had on a calico which had been proven to have come 
from Augusta. It had not been seen often, but when it had been it 
was noticed. 

Oh, you Mely! you are not so far ahead of Betsy Higgins that she 
may not overtake you in a year or two. She has no calico; but look 
at the buckle in that belt, and say if it don’t outshine yours ! 

And see that flounce of Mandy Grizzle! I want you to look at that, 
and then at that ribbon round the neck of Henritter Bangs, which last 
week, only last week, by fortunate accident had been bought from a 
peddler, who pledged the word and honor of a gentleman that it had 
not been taken out of the box since he bought it in Philamadelphy. 
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“Philadelphia, Henry!” said Mely, who prided herself on her 
geography ; “not Philamadelphy. Philadelphia!” 

“No,” maintained Henritter ; “they was the very words he said 
now. And he stayed all night at our house ; and he had a blue wagon, 
and streaked and striped wheels ; and he had a short-tailed black 
dog ; and he slept under the wagon ; and he wouldn’t let nobody go 
nigh that wagon ; and he whipped our dog Wallis, and Wallis was 
a heap the biggest ; and Pap said he wouldn’t a believed it ; and he 
said that it was the first time he ever knowed Wallis to be whipped by 
ary nother dog ; and Ma said that he had the prettiest things that she 
see ary peddler have in a long time; and she actilly made Pap buy 
her a set of knives and forks, which Pap said that we didn’t need ’em, 
but Ma and the man talked around him so fast and good that he 
couldn’t help it ; and then he said that them ribbons come all the way 
from Philamadelphy. Now they was jes’ the very words he said.” 

Mely had to let her alone. 

But where was Abel? All were there except him. He was wont to 
be the most punctual of the punctual. Where was he then? And 
now yonder came on a gentleman of about his size, and from the 
direction whence he used to come. Nobody had any idea who it was. 
The gentleman walked by the side or a little in advance of a woman, 
whom he held by the hand and apparently was trying to tug along 
faster. He was clad in new clothes from head to foot—a green 
cotton frock-coat and nankeen pants striped, actually striped. From 
his head hung backwardly a new straw hat. These articles were full 
large, and left, as they were designed to leave, ample room for growing. 
Shoes? Yes, shoes! and if they ain’t rights and lefts! They too were 
somewhat over-sized, and the legs of the gentleman in question made 
rather a slim figure as they came out of them. But this wasn’t all. 
Would you believe it? he had on a cravat—a bandana cravat — and 
one side of his collar was sawing his ear at every step he took. 

Nearer and nearer he came. Whocould it be? Healmost dragged 
the lady along, who, as she approached, seemed amused at what she 
probably considered unnecessary haste on such awarm morning. As 
he got under the arbor, his eyes alternated between the lady and .the 
school-house door. Right up to the latter he marched, and, pointing 
to the inscription, cried : 

“Look ee thar! Didn’t I tell you so?” 

That voice could not be mistaken. It was the voice of Abel. 

He looked at his mother with an expression almost ferocious. He 
seemed to feel that he had done his duty in leading her to the vestibule 
of the temple of wisdom, but that she was too far gone in ignorance 
to enter in. So leaving her to take care of herself, he pulled off his 
hat, rushed in, and was the first to take his seat. Finding that he was 
yet too early, he rose again after a moment or two, walked out into the 
yard, and without saying much to any one, directed his observations 
in turns to the inscription, the visitors as they came up, and his own 
coat and shoes. 

Jack Parkinson, notwithstanding that he was a general favorite, yet 
was the object of a little, only a little jealousy on account of his better 
clothes. The difference in this respect, however, had grown less 
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gradually. Mrs. Parkinson had made this change (and fully with 
Jack’s consent) out of regard for the feelings of people whom she 
considered in all other respects except worldly possessions as good as 
herself. Even on this public occasion Jack had only a suit of linen, 
but cut and fitted so as to make him look fine. But he couldn’t fool 
Abel. Abel liked Jack very well; but he was bound to turn him 
down one time. He had been eyeing him for some time. Finally he 
sidled up to where Jack was standing and talking to Brinkly. He 
then looked alternately at Jack’s clothes and his own. He did not 
speak a word ; but his countenance, as plainly as could have been done 
by words, asked: “ How do you feel now, my lively lad?” 

Jack complimented and Brinkly looked benignly upon him. How 
Brinkly had grown!—every way. He was taller by much, and his 
face and form were beginning to assume the appearance of manhood: 
Frequent association with his teacher had given him much gentleness 
of manner. No boy had ever tried more to improve opportunities, 
and he had advanced to a degree that had surprised even Mr. Overton. 
The latter admired him more and more and gloried in instructing 
him. He had presented Brinkly with a coat of bombasin cloth for 
this occasion, for which his mother seemed to think that she and her 
son ought to work in payment for the rest of their lives. 

After Abel had got through with Jack, he looked critically and 
doubtingly at Brinkly’s coat ; then glancing down at his own tails, he 
seemed reassured and strutted off again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AND now the visitors were gathering—some on foot, a few old 
people in gigs, but the most on horseback. Bouncing girls, some 
with beaux and some without, rode up on spirited horses, and tying 
them to the limbs of trees, alighted, generally without assistance. 
About two hundred persons were present. The patrons of the school 
had contributed to furnish a dinner, and early in the morning Allen 
Thigpen, who was to superintend the barbecue, announced to Mr. 
Parkinson that all the carcasses which had been put down was come 
and was now in the pit. 

The last visitors to arrive were Miss Thigpen and Miss Acry, 
escorted by Mr. Bill Williams. This gentleman had asked for a day’s 
holiday, and had got it. Mr. Bill seldom made a request of that 
sort of late but it was granted. Messrs. Bland & Jones were grow- 
ing very obliging, it seemed, and let him go whenever he pleased. 
To-day Mr. Jones had even lent him his horse to ride. Miss Acry 
had gone the day before to the Thigpens, partly on a visit, and partly 
preparatory to the examination. Mr. Bill had got there early, and 
was cordially received by the two ladies. His attentions since the 
last time we saw him had been divided between them. He had not 
made any distinct avowal to either. His mother had urged him 
again and again to go right straight along and ask Miss Karline to 
have him, and not come away until she said yes; and then go right 
straight to work and git ready and git married, and quit all that fool- 
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ishness of keepin’ of a sto’, and come right straight home and ‘tend 
to business. Mr. Bill could but admit that things was gittin’ wrong 
‘bout thar in ginerl. The stock was gittin’ wild. Old Molly had 
tried her best to fling him comin’ from meetin’, and even while he 
was ridin’ along with Miss Karline. If it had been anybody else but 
him on top of her she would a flung him and probably broke some 
bones. As for that colt, which he were now a mule-colt, he had torn 
down fences, and which he actilly believed that same colt would jump 
over the moon providin’ he wanted to go over on t’other side, and old 
Molly, in cose, would foller straight arfter him. They all needs him, 
that’s who they needs. 

Still Mr, Bill hesitated. The more attentive he was to Miss 
Karline, the more gracious became Miss Betsy Ann. If he lagged at 
all in his attentions to the former, the latter grew a little colder. With 
all his knowledge of women generally, Mr. Bill sometimes doubted if 
he understood Betsy Ann fully. It was only a day or two before the 
examination that Betsy Ann had carried with her own hands a coun- 
terpane to Mrs. Williams as a present from herself and Miss Karline 
jointly, though Betsy Ann confessed that it was mostly the work of 
Miss Karline. She needn’t have done that; for it was Bonaparte a 
Crossin’ o’ the Rhine ; and with all her efforts and instructions in that 
line, Miss Betsy Ann could not yet quite get up to Miss Karline in 
thus illustrating that achievement of the illustrious Gaul. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, on receiving the present, had taken upon herself to go into 
Dukesborough and tell her son that her desires was that he should go 
as straight as possible to Miss Karline, and not to come away till to 
such questions as he might ask her she said yes. It wasn’t worth 
while to be foolin’ any longer ; and if he didn’t strike now while the 
iron was hot, in her opinion it would git cold. 

So Mr. Bill, with a yet uncertain mind however, went to the ex- 
amination. He was very gay this morning, and gotten up uncom- 
monly well. The only extravagance about him, however, was a nice 
little green riding-whip, with a cracker twisted of crimson silk. The 
notice of the crowd was first attracted to this by the violence with 
which, as he walked to the arbor, he thrashed the dust from his pants 
and coat-tails. There were smiles and nods at his town ways. Allen 
looked at him with an expression that was not entirely intelligible ; 
but Allen was devoted, as we have seen, to his sister, and was there- 
fore determined to like him as well as possible. 

The great floral wreath made an impression far beyond all expec- 
tation and design. Lucy, whom everybody considered the greatest 
of her sex, was called upon many times to explain its meaning, no 
one after hearing it appearing to be able to give anybody else a-satis- 
factory idea. It was so interesting, and the fair artist talked so 
prettily, that those who had heard her several times were as eager to 
hear again as new listeners, and as attentive to all subsequent ex- 
planations. One elderly lady who had heard about a dozen, after 
looking through her spectacles in silence for some time, turned to 
Lucy and said: 

“Now, is it nately so, or do it jes ’pear like?” 

This was rather a poser. Lucy could not answer readily and cat- 
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egorically. She did the best she could, however, putting it some- 
where between the two. The elderly lady merely replied: 

“Hit beats me!” and then gave way to another. 

The two ladies whom Mr. Bill Williams had escorted expressed 
their admiration, and at the same time hinted that it was a little 
beyond them too. But Mr. Bill thought he could satisfy them. 

“Vou see,” said he, “it ar a sign that this here house ar a school- 
‘ouse, instid of a meetin’-house, or a dwellin’, or a cote-house, or a 
sto’-house, or a—so to speak—blacksmith shop—or any other 
kind of buildin’ exceptin’ of a school-’ouse. Oh, yes, they aint no 
doubt that that’s what it ar; and it have been done very well — very 
well indeed. It ar not altogether as so/id as our sign-board at the 
stow ; but for a school-’ouse it do very well — very well indeed.” And 
he bobbed his head condescendingly. 

Oh yes, indeed, they could understand it about the LEARNING ; but 
they couldn’t, especially Allen, quite comprehend the last part of 
the inscription. 

“TI sees your dif-ficulties,” replied Mr. Bill. He looked steadily 
and even frowningly at the wreath for a moment or two, and holding 
his whip somewhat as if it had been a pen, pointed to it and slowly 
went through the motions of writing the word Virtue. 

“Ves, Verter,” he said, as his countenance cleared up —“ Verter : 
that’s the dif-ficulty, is it? Why, Verter—you understand —it is a 
female. Yes; that’s it! Which you know thar’s both girls and boys 
in this school, and which you know in Dukesborough Mr. Cordy have 
the boys in his’n an’ Miss Wilkins have the girls in her’n. Yes, Sir ; 
Verter ar the female.” 

The young ladies smiled, and Allen putting his hands in his pockets, 
walked off to look after the barbecuing. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE examinations commenced, and it was good to see the results of 
a reasonable and humane system of instruction ; not a parent there 
who was not proud of his children that day. There being but few 
classes, and the studies being simple, every pupil had a fair opportunity 
for distinction in geography, grammar, arithmetic, reading, and spell- 
ing. Notwithstanding there had been occasional though subdued 
complaint about the dismissal of the school so early in the afternoons, 
yet there was no denying the fact that the children had learned in the 
last six months more than in all their previous lives. Problems in 
arithmetic were done on a blackboard: that was rather new. Some 
long ones would cover a whole board. Sam Pate and Asa Boat- 
right did sums in interest which made many of the audience imagine 
they foresaw that these boys were destined to become in time great 
money-lenders. In multiplication and division Abel seemed to ex- 
haust numbers. Bill Jones did the great horse-shoe sum. It was 
such a big job of setting down and rubbing out, and multiplying and 
adding, that Bill got himself white all over with the chalk-dust. _ Bill 
didn’t care; this was business. Bill was after that great pile of 
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money for the last nail, and when he had got it, he turned to the 
audience, shook some of the chalk-dust off, and looked as if he were 
seeking for investments. A general murmur of relief and satisfac- 
tion went through the audience. 

“Ef he ain’t broke,” whispered Allen, “I be dinged! That’s the 
last horse that fellow ’ll buy.” Then Allen said seriously that he 
never had believed that horse-shoe sum nohow. 

“ Oh, in cose,” answered Mr. Bill, “I don’t ’sposen that no man, 
nor no set o’ men, wharsomever they mout a come from, ever sot 
about a tradin’ for horses in that kind o’ style. If I was goin’ to sell 
old Mary, and which she ar as good a plough-nag as ever hopped over 
a bush, and a fellow was to begin talkin’ to me about takin’ of her by 
the nail, I should give him sich a piece o’ my mind as would make 
him go arfter another customer quick. Oh, no, they jes sposens the 
case, and put it in thar jes to show what figgers will do when you 
keep on a constant a pilin’ ’em on top o’ one another.” 

Allen again walked off with his hands in his pockets, and Betsy 
Ann slyly laughed as she watched him. 

The girls of the school did splendidly. They talked about the 
countries and the rivers, and mountains and deserts, and oceans and 
lakes, as if they had-crossed them over and over again, and were 
ready to do it now, taking with them anybody else who might wish 
to go along with them. 

Upon the whole, however, I believe Abel afforded the highest en- 
tertainment. Abel was such a scraggy little fellow to look at, and 
had done so poorly at the Goosepond, and he had such strange ways, 
that he was generally considered as of very weak understanding ; and 
his mother, who was a very honest and industrious woman, had been 
often pitied for having so unpromising an offspring. All such notions 
came to an end to-day. 

By way probably of giving variety to the exercises, Abel answered 
the questions interrogatively. It was music to hear him spell words 
of eight syllables, and then in a rising and pathetic tone sing out 
UNINTELLIGIBILITY ? /ncomprehensibility ? He could be heard far and 
wide. Allen was at the pit, where he had been staying ever since 
Mr. Bill had so put him down about the horse-shoe, and where be- 
sides superintending his carcasses, he had been meditating on which 
were the more numerous, the figures in that problem or Mr. Bill’s 
words, and wondering what his sister Karline could see in sucha 
man to like him. When he heard Abel’s screams he was in the act 
of turning over a pig. He raised himself up, and looking towards 
the stage, he asked of a bystander : 

“Who in the name of Jee-roozelum is that?” 

“ Don’t you know who that is, Allen?” 

Allen looked fixedly at the speller. 

“No, dinged if Ido! I never seed him befo’.” 

“Why, it’s Abel Kitchens.” 

“Who?” 

“Abel Kitchens.” 

Without saying more he advanced several steps towards the house, 
and listened with unmixed delight until Abel had spelled himself out 
of breath. He then turned and remarked: 
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“T never should a knowed him with them clo’es if you hadn’t a 
told me. And if I hadn’t a seed it myself I never should a 
b’lieved he could a spelt them words in that kind o’ style.” 

Abel did as well in geography, with the exception of one slight but 
temporary mistake. When asked by whom Pennsylvania was settled, 
he hesitated a moment, and then answered : 

“ By the English — ah — Earthquakes?” 

The audience seemed a little uneasy. Overton glanced at Lucy, 
who had her handkerchief to her mouth, while her eyes were suf- 
fused with tears of laughter ; so he bit his lips and coughed slightly. 
Mandy Grizzle, who was Abel’s classmate, turned and looked upon 
him with horror. Abel grinned, frowned, and catching at his coat- 
tails with both hands and rocking himself right and left for a moment, 
answered rightly in the same tone: 

“By the English Quakers ?” 

Afterwards Abel shut up Asa Boatright, who was laughing at his 
mistake, by insisting that there weren’t no sich a mighty difference 
between ’em anyhow, and asking Asa if he knowed what that was. 

All the geographers did well. Bill Jones was the leader. He was 
heard to boast that you give him a plenty of money and insure his 
not getting drowned nor murdered nor eat up by wild beasts and 
other animals, he could find his way plump into the middle of Africa. 
It wasn’t worth while to try to lose him. 

During the examination of the classes the audience with few excep- 
tions kept their seats. Towards the last the smell of the barbecue 
was becoming very sweet, and one could notice occasionally a nose 
turned towards the pit and a pair of lips giving a subdued smack. 
There remained only the speaking, and the schoolmaster announced 
that it would be postponed until after the dinner, to which all were 
cordially invited. So they arose. And oh, what congratulations! 
Especially to the girls ; for they were through with their work, and 
it was a safe business. Now that the excitement was over they did 
look exhausted, and yet so calm, so serenely triumphant! Mely Jones 
especially had done so much, had answered so many questions, and 
been put through such a searching course, that she seemed to feel 
that no reasonable person could expect her to recover herself in some 
time. After the rest had risen she sat with her head resting upon her 
mother’s shoulder, her long hair hanging down at full length, and her 
pretty face and languid eyes indicating that though she had con- 
quered, yet that such a victory was more expensive than most people 
were aware of. Oh, you Mely! 

The dinner was capital ; pig, lamb, kid, chicken, goose, all sorts of 
vegetables, pies, tarts, custards. Allen got enough compliments for 
the barbecue to make anybody else very vain. But Allen merely re- 
marked that he should not have undertook it if he hadn’t knowed 
what he was about. Give him the right sort of carcasses, good oak- 
bark, and a plenty of pepper, vinegar and salt, and he would be 
monstous apt to have it right, that is providin’ the people didn’t git 
hungry too soon and begin to hurry him up. 

Mr. Bill was very gay. Notwithstanding that he had to serve two 
ladies at the table, he did not part from his riding-whip ; with singular 
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dexterity he fastened it under his left arm, and as he turned here and 
there the silk cracker played all sorts of tricks, occasionally tickling 
Miss Acry’s nose to such a degree that she would laugh and chide him 
so sweetly that it would soon be tickling her again. Miss Karline came 
in also for her share of these mischievous assaults, and she smiled 
without chiding. Miss Karline looked uncommonly well to-day. 
Betsy Ann called Mr. Bill’s attention to the fact, and with great 
generosity gave it as her opinion that she was the finest girl in all 
her acquaintance. And oh, if she did have a brother, she would 
never rest until he had made Miss Karline her own dear blessed 
sister! But still it was her opinion that Miss Karline would be a 
right hard person to get. Mr. Bill smiled and said nothing in answer 
to such remarks, yet he thought to himself that he had never seen 
Miss Karline look so well. 

He congratulated everybody who had any special interest in the 
examination. Who knowed but that some of them boys, providin’ 
in cose they lived and kept goin’ in the same way in which they was 
a startin’, mout live to be big men in Dukesborough or some other 
big place? Who knowed? 

Lucy Parkinson never looked better than she did on that day as 
she went about from one to another of the elderly ladies and helped 
them from the various dishes. What little distinctions of honor were 
* made, were in favor of the mothers of the children. The pupils were 
the main attendants, and boys and girls were liberal to a degree that 
approached prodigality. Abel’s attentions were cunfined mostly to 
his mother. He piled the good things upon her plate so that she 
had to stop him and inquire if he expected her to eat everything on 
the table, and all at once at that. But Abel had an object ; he wanted 
to practise his speech one more time. So having served his mother, 
he gathered in his hands a big piece of pie, and eating rapidly as he 
went, rushed into the woods, and in quite an elevated tone put a 
number of interrogatories to a certain pine-tree to which he resorted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE dinner was over, and yet there was an interval of half an hour 
before the speaking was to begin. The ladies repaired to the arbor 
again, and the men stood without in knots of eight or ten and dis- 
cussed the weather and their crops. Everyone insisted that he had 
received less rain than any of his neighbors. Whenever a rain was 
proven upon one, he insisted either that it was not enough to wet a 
pocket-handkerchief, or that it was so much as to set out the grass 
again that had just been chopped, and that it fell so hard as to wash 
his plantation clean away besides. I have often noticed during all 
my life that one of the most difficult things has been to make a 
farmer admit that he had had a seasonable rain upon his crop. 

But the bell was rung in the midst of such disputes, and all re- 
paired at once to the arbor. 

Samuel Pate! 

Mr. Pate was not by nature a great orator; but art and exercise 
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enabled him to show off to considerable advantage. Hearty applause 
followed, for several of the boys had hinted that a little of that would 
have an encouraging effect. A yet greater share fell to Mr. Boat- 
right, who followed. Mr. Jones had expected to carry everything 
before him, or at least lead it very closely up behind him. Sinking 
or swimming, living or dying, surviving or perishing, he was for the 
Declaration ; and he looked as if he meant what he said. There was 
not a man there who felt like controverting his position when, in con- 
clusion, he announced in thundering tones, “ Inder-pendence now, 
and In-derpendence forever!” Jack Parkinson came the poetry. It 
sounded very genteel ; but there was not much room for spreading, as 
Bill called it. 

But Abel! That was the speech that stirred the crowd and made 
everybody, as it were, feel like changing seats. His piece was a 
famous one in the old books, yet familiar to us all. Abel adhered to 
the interrogative manner which his teacher had labored if vain to 
correct. He inquired of the gentlemen and ladies present if they 
were not Americans, and if they did not have a country vast in 
extent and embracing all the varieties of the most salubrious climes. 
He went on further to inquire if they were held not by charters, and 
propounded various interrogatories of that sort. His little voice 
screamed in a way which it was a wonder to hear. His gesticulation 
was equally remarkable. Occasionally he would rise on tip-toe and 
stretch out both arms ; then his coat-tails would expand themselves 
and almost become separated in his rear. His shoes, however, re- 
mained wholly unexcited, refusing to follow his heels, but waiting 
patiently for their return. When he had asked questions enough to 
have taken the most of his audience weeks and weeks to answer, he 
retired, and blowed and perspired as if he had been running a mile. 
The surprise and pleasure that he had been inspiring all day came now 
toaclimax. Everybody clapped their hands and beat the benches and 
laughed with glee. Allen Thigpen, who had been standing at the 
outskirts, beat with a big stick one of the posts with such violence as 
to shake the whole arbor. Allen afterwards passed his word and 
honor that never in all his born days had he ever heerd anything so 
onexpected. 

“Becase, you see,” said he, “I knowed him at the Goosepond. 
By the time he quit thar he didn’t ’pear like he have any more sense 
than a biled egg. But to-day! Why, it come on me to such a pitch 
as farly made the goose-bumps rise all over me. That spellin’ this 
mornin’ first started me to thinkin’; but the speakin’, it finished me. 
When he said ‘ Hell not by chotters,’ dinged if I didn’t think he was 
a cussin!” 

The exercises were closed by Brinkly Glisson. His examinations 
had been especially satisfactory. With a teacher who knew how to 
guide his understanding, he had gone quite ahead of the other boys 
in the school, and everybody praised his improvement ; for everybody 
liked him on his mother’s as well as his own account. Brinkly’s 
speech was one that had been composed by George Overton for the 
occasion. Brinkly was not loud and violent like Abel and some of 
the rest, but he spoke easily and naturally and to the point. Every- 
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body listened eagerly as he spoke on the value of education, and the 
greater value of honor and truth and courage. Warming more and 
more as he proceeded, he made really a fine ending. His mother had 
been filling up all day. She ate almost nothing at dinner, telling 
Lucy, who pressed many nice things upon her, that she could not eat 
until Brinkly got through. While he was speaking she did not look 
at him except by stolen glances, fearing that she might put him out. 
When he had finished, however, and the whole air was rent and the 
woods resounded with applause, as well for Brinkly as in general 
commendation of the whole exercises, her mother’s heart could re- 
press its emotions no longer, and she wept those tears of joy and 
pride that are so sweet to the lowly. The neighbors congratulated 
her, but she could weep only the more. Allen squeezed her hand the 
hardest of all, and he cried like a child when she hugged him. 

“Ding it all!” said Allen, but he blubbered so that he couldn’t 
make it out, and so breaking off from the widow he hugged Brinkly, 
and wept on his neck. “I knowed it was in you,” he said as the tears 
ran from his eyes, “if—if it only could be fotch out.” 

As soon as the audience arose to disperse, the widow went to 
Overton and humbly took his hand. 

“It is you who done itall. If it hadn’t been for you the child 
might have been ruined. Oh, the goodness of the Lord that brought 
from so far away off yonder such a friend to me and my child!” 

This was all she could say: a poor little speech ; and even in that 
her greatest thanks were carried beyond- himself. Yet, though he 
lived to make a high career, and to receive much of eloquent praise, 
it never imparted a pleasure superior to that he felt as that poor 
woman held his hand, and he knew what she felt but could not 
express. 


Although there was to be but a couple of weeks’ holiday, yet the 


pupils took most affectionate leave of their teacher, and not one failed 
to look with pleasure to the reunion. While Brinkly went for his 
mother’s horse she asked Lucy in a low tone: 

“ Aint he glorious?” 

“Who? Brinkly? Yes, that he is.” 

“Oh, you know who I mean: that man yonder.” 

“Mr. Overton? Yes, he’ll do pretty well.” 

“ And now, honey, you listen to me. Don’t you let that chance 
slip. Don’t you.” 

Lucy laughed, and they shook hands. As Lucy held the stirrup 
for her after Brinkly had set her upon the horse, she bent down and 
whispered in her ear: 

“Him and you was made for one another.” 

The girl pretended not to hear, and the widow, followed by her son 
on foot, rode away. 

The last to leave were Mr. Bill and his party. They had to wait 
for Allen, who lingered in order to see that all the dinner-vessels were 
sent to their owners. On the way home Mr. Bill, as long as they all 
rode together, made sundry comments upon the exercises. They 
were for the most part commendatory ; yit Mr. Cordy’s school in 
Dukesborough were certainly ahead of Chestnut Grove. Ef Mr. 
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Overton should live and keep at it awhile longer, he mout some time 
move into Dukesborough and keep school thar, arfter Mr. Cordy give 
up ; which in cose he had never heard of Mr. Cordy’s givin’ up, but 
which he did know that somehow school-marsters, as a ginerl thing, 
were a movin’ kind o’ people, and never stayed long in one partickler 
place, and which that made him say what he did. But still, it wern’t 
no business of his’n, and he merrily made the remark becase from 
all he could see he thought well of the young man and hoped that he 
would do well. 

Allen and Betsy Ann fell back a little, and Mr. Bill and Miss Kar- 
line rode on together. Mr. Bill was much flattered by Miss Karline’s 
regard, as well he might be; she had never looked so well as on 
this occasion. Whenever he found himself alone with her of late he 
felt that he would do reasonably well to get her, and it was only the 
increased graciousness of Betsy Ann that hitherto had prevented his 
addressing the former. Betsy Ann’s remark at the examination had 
the double effect of stimulating his feelings towards Miss Karline, 
and of raising the suspicion that she herself did not mean that her 
own deportment towards him should be considered in the light in 
which he had been regarding it. So as he rode along he was de- 
cidedly more demonstrative to Miss Karline than he had yet been. 
He delivered his mother’s thanks for the counterpane, and told how 
anxious she was that he should settle himself. 

“And indeed, it look like a man of my age ought to settle hisself ; 
but sich it is, a man can’t settle hisself by hisself.” 

How archly and mischievously he did look at Miss Karline ! 

“Ahem! of course not,” said Miss Karline. “Still, I don’t know 
so well about that. Of course, it’s not for me to speak.” 

Mr. Bill insisted that he believed his mother was right, and that he 
ought to leave off the vanities of a vain and foolish world ; and to tell 
the truth, 3a man wasn’t goin’, and wasn’t expected to be goin’ to 
do that exceptin’ he was to git married and have a wife to help him, 
and he declared that he would like to have Miss Karline’s opinions 
upon the subject. 

Miss Karline answered that if he wanted her opinions certain and 
in yearnest, and if he needed her opinions, of course he should have 
them. 

Now Bill said that he did want ’em, and felt like in all the circum- 
stances he stood in need of ’em. 

Then Miss Karline said that as for herself, provided she knew 
herself, she desired to fool no person, nor to trifle with no person’s 
feelings, nor to keep people a waiting for answers to polite and 
gentlemany questions. Mr. Williams was a person whom she could 
but have a great respect for; and as for his mother, she loved her 
almost jes like her own blessed mother that was dead and gone. As 
Mr. Williams had asked her opinions on that partickler subject, and 
had ever acted in such a gentlemany way, she would at once give 
him her answer. She always had liked him, but never, never in this 
blessed world should he have knew it from her lips if he had not first 
asked her opinions, and that in such a gentlemany way. 

They were now near the house. Mr. Bill smiled, and looked back 
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at Allen and Betsy Ann, who were now riding fast. He gave his 
whip to Miss Karline, who gave her horse a cut, and they galloped 
to the gate. As he assisted her to dismount he took the liberty to 
squeeze her hand, and as he had acted in such a gentlemany way, 
Miss Karline quietly but firmly returned the pressure. 

Allen looked at them closely when he came up. His sister’s face 
assured him, he thought, that matters were settled, and he therefore 
treated Mr. Bill with increased cordiality. Mr. Bill was obliged to 
go on to Dukesborough that evening. When he was about to start, 
all shook hands with him, and Betsy Ann said that she was always 
glad to see him. He opened his eyes a little at this remark, but only 
said good-bye, and then took his leave. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








MEMOIRS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


N a bleak November morning of the year 1869 I took the train 

for Erfurt, the old capital of Thuringia, for the town of Arn- 
stadt, with the intention of proceeding further on the same day to- 
ward Stadt Ilm and the princely residence of Rudolstadt Castle. 
In the same coupé with me was but a single individual, who, en- 
veloped in various shawls, was furthermore securely protected against 
the inclemency of the air by a heavy Scotch plaid. On the Conti- 
nent I generally travel during winter in the second class (the first 
class being retained by “princes, Englishmen, and other fools,” as 
popular satire has stigmatised its exclusiveness); but during the 
spring and summer I frequently prefer the third and even fourth class, 
as offering to me a far more extended range for the observation of 
the country, and the habits, manners, and peculiarities of the people, 
who, nearly always very civil and communicative, present no difficulty 
in gaining information or making acquaintances. But that day I 
found it slow work to enter into conversation. My companion was 
reserved and silent. After one or two ineffectual attempts I aban- 
doned my effort, and taking out a Mew York Herald received that 
morning, began to read. 

“You are an American?” he suddenly addressed me, after I had 
looked over the paper for about five minutes, in the English lan- 
guage ; my previous questions and his brief answers having been in 
German. 

“T have lived many years in the United States,” I replied. “I 
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took you for a German,” I continued, “owing to your pure accent. I 
now perceive my error; you are evidently an Englishman.” 

“No, Sir,” was his answer; “I am aGerman, a Thuringian, but 
have been absent from Germany for many years.” 

Our conversation thus begun, became lively and interesting. I 
found my new acquaintance an amiable and well-informed gentleman. 
He had but two days before arrived at Vienna from Egypt, where 
commercial relations of his house at London had called him. 
Rapidly travelling through Germany, he had made a detour of a few 
miles to visit his friends in the quiet country-town nestled amid the 
vales of the Thuringian mountains, to which the iron horse was 
rapidly bringing us. 

From him I obtained much interesting information concerning the 
country in which we were travelling. The crests and valleys, now 
smiling in the times of peace and plenty, had become historic in 
many a war, particularly in that of the “ Thirty Years.” This region 
was the dividing line then between North and South Germany ; between 
the forces of the Protestant League, headed by Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, and the Imperialist armies, commanded by Tilly and 
Wallenstein. It was a kind of neutral ground; and it appears, in 
fact, that the owners of this region, the Counts of Schwarzburg (the 
house which gave to Germany an emperor, Guenther), succeeded 
nearly throughout that long struggle to be considered a neutral 
power ; which, however, did not exempt them and their people from 
the terrible sufferings of the war. Arnstadt, where we now stopped, 
was the capital of one of the Counts, Stadt Ilm that of another, Rudol- 
stadt that of a third, and due north, at Sondershausen, resided a 
fourth, Only the two latter lines are now existing, and but the last 
one as an independent government of the German Empire ; the 
Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, the last of an illustrious line, 
having given up the reins of government to Bismarck. 

Arnstadt itself is a neat and friendly city. It being market-day, 
there was considerable bustle in the place. The hotel was crowded, 
and the public place before it full of the teams of Thuringian peas- 
ants. But Arnstadt’s greatest attraction to the tourist is, perhaps, 
that Miss John, the celebrated Thuringian novelist, better known in 
this country under the xom de plume “ E. Marlitt,” lives there, and 
that the scenes of her novel, Zhe Old Mam’ selle’s Secret, are here. The 
tragical event with which the story opens, the death of the actress, 
shot during the play by a soldier who had inadvertently put a ball 
into his charge, really occurred here many years ago, and made upon 
Miss John’s mind an indelible impression ; to it we owe her wonderful 
novel. I was rejoiced to find that a couple of hours were left me ere 
the postkutsche, the mail-coach, started for Stadt Ilm, for which place I 
had secured a seat upon my arrival ; for my travelling companion’s ac- 
count had determined me to remain there that night. After a dinner 
which was really excellent, and cost me, with a bottle of Rhenish 
wine, about one dollar gold, I walked through the quaint ancient 
streets. I looked upon the town-hall where the actress met her 
death, and upon the brave old merchant’s house who took in the 
orphan girl left by the actress, the heroine of the story. On the top 
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of the building I fancied I saw the dangerous passage which the 
child in her despair and anguish traversed. Wending my way up a 
steep street, the magnificent Gothic church of Arnstadt burst upon 


my view, surrounded by a darkened court of gabled houses, so. 


graceful, light, slender, airy, extremely well-preserved throughout the 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, dating back from the first of the 
German emperors. Warmed by the remembrance of these olden 
times I had lingered too long at Arnstadt, and had barely time to 
jump into the coach, which was soon rapidly rolling away upon one of 
those beautiful chaussées which cover Germany everywhere, and unite 
every Bne of her smallest towns, towards Stadt Ilm—the city of the 
I]m. 

As already said, I had relinquished my intention to go on to Rudol- 
stadt that afternoon, wishing to see a little more of this interesting 
people and their country. I found at Stadt Ilm more than I expected. 
After a weary ride through a somewhat uninteresting country, only 
enlivened by broken hills and rapidly sweeping clouds above them 
during the latter stage of our road, we mounted at last a long ascent, 
whence the valley of the Ilm and the town of Stadt Ilm could be fully 
seen, surrounded by high bleak mountains almost treeless. The old 
wall, for the defence of the town through so many centuries, is still 
extant and better preserved than any similar fortification which can be 
seen in Germany, in many places crowned by round and square cas- 
tellated towers which give to the whole a distinctive character. I 
took advantage of the fewremaining hours of daylight to stroll through 
the town. The Gothic cathedral, not as lofty as that at Arnstadt, is a 
perfect gem, dating from the ninth or tenth century. All the houses 
of Stadt Ilm are small and old, and the public buildings insignificant, 
save one, the old castle of the Counts of Schwarzburg. The charm 
is that you feel yourself transported into far remote times ; there ap- 
pears absolutely nothing within the town which reminds you of our 
modern civilisation. The railway has not yet reached this out-of-the- 
way place. May it never reach it! The people and the peasantry 
have a peculiar air and a peculiar dress, as if just coming out of the 
portals of the seventeenth or last century. They have their peculiar 
idiom too, and the whole place looks grave, staid, silent ; the very 
cows as they returned homeward appeared to me medizval. I wan- 
dered beside the banks of the Ilm, overshadowed by huge oaks, 
throwing over the stream even at midday a sombre, deep coloring, as 
befits the river which is journeying onward to the city of Weimar, the 
Athens of Germany’s poets, where are the graves of those modern 
Titans, Goethe and Schiller. I looked with emotion upon the I1m, for a 
few days before I had stood at the resting-places of these immortal 
bards. Under the influence of these thoughts I was not a little 
irritated by the puffing and blowing of the steam-engine of a wool- 
factory close upon the banks, upon which I came unaware. Thus 
after all the same waters which bear upon them the halo of genius 
must be profaned in this world by human manipulation —the hal- 
lowed waters of the “Ilm-Athens” also clean wool ! 

It was dark when I returned to my inn. The coach had put me 
down at a fine old building, the Castle Inn, formerly the palace of 
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the Counts of Schwarzburg, now a country inn and brewery, the 
“ Stadt Ilmer Bier” having more than a local reputation, and to my 
taste rivalling even Dreher’s of Vienna. It is of a light golden color 
and excellent taste, and I was assured that one might drink as much 
of it as formerly the Swedish soldiers did without feeling the slightest 
inconvenience in the morning. “It keeps the liver clear, and the head 
cool, Sir,” I was gravely informed by a fat Stadt Ilmer burgher. The 
taproom of the inn, where all guests without distinction meet in the 
evening to discuss the weighty affairs of the medizval town, is the 
old banquetting-hall of the castle. Massive stone walls support the 
arched vaults above, which are joined and further supported by heavy 
ribbed pillars of stone six or eight feet in circumference. These 
enormous pillars divide the hall in three parts, there being two rows 
of them running lengthways. When, after a hearty supper of fine 
Thuringian rye-bread, fresh butter, old cheese and smoked “wurst,” 
seasoned with a glass of the famous beer, I entered the hall, it was 
scarcely possible for me to see anything through the smoke which 
surrounded every object. The lamps suspended from the ceiling and 
the tallow-candles on the tables shone but dimly through the vapors. 
As my vision gradually penetrated them, I found the whole hall occu- 
pied by drinking and smoking people, seated around ponderous oaken 
tables with heavy crossed legs, each guest having before him a heavy 
stone tankard with leaden lid. I do not think there was a single 
guest in the hall who did not smoke ; every one had his pipe ; of all 
kinds and sizes they were to be seen, from the long student’s pipe to 
the short wagoner’s stumme/, from the elaborate, well-browned meer- 
schaum to the humble clay. There were not half a dozen people who 
smoked cigars. The prevailing odor was that of Porto Rico, which 
Germans call “ Knaster,” a light, aromatic tobacco. The host, an 
active, stout Thuringian hotel-keeper and brewer both, led me to the 
farthest side of the hall to one of the upper tables, introducing me to 
the assembled guests simply as der Herr Fremde, the Sir Stranger. I 
was received very cordially, and it was not long before we were engaged 
in lively conversation ; questions concerning ‘“‘ America ”’— the United 
States are only known under that designation on the Continent, and 
dominion over America appears to be conceded to them by tacit 
consent — were showered upon me. It appeared that having put up 
at the Castle Inn, there being a more modern one kept in the town, 
and the fact of not having availed myself of a traveller’s facility of 
going right on to Rudolstadt the same evening, where I might have 
lodged with all the “ modern ” comforts in “ first-class ” establishments, 
had excited some curiosity, which was only increased by the rumor 
that I was a rea/ stranger, for Germans travelling nowadays in their 
country are hardly considered strangers anywhere. My host was kind 
enough to inform me that many had come that evening to see the 
Americaner, the American ; which I respectfully inwardly declined to 
view as any evidence that the usual attendance had thereby been 
increased, from the fact that few Germans will forego the evening’s 
solace of a pot of beer and sundry pipes. Yet if any one of my 
American friends wishes to enjoy the unusual sensation of being 
looked upon as a sort of aborigine with a sombre skin, I advise him 
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to favor Stadt Ilm, or any similar town in Germany or France, with a 
visit, provided he cannot reach that town by railway or steamboat. 

I soon perceived that I was seated amid the onoratioren, that is 
the aristocracy of the town. There were der Herr $ustizamtmann, 
the judge of the district-court ; der Herr Diaconus, the rector of the 
old cathedral; der Herr Staatsanwalt, the district-attorney; der 
Herr Doktor, the town-physician, and der Herr Fabricant, the 
proprietor of the wool-factory which had so much disturbed my 
medizval cogitations. In the centre of the -hall, flanked on each 
side by the huge pillars, were seated the burghers, the higher me- 
chanics and tradesmen, all solid, stolid, silent men, puffing away with 
imperturbable gravity, and only taking the opportunity when they 
raised amid an interval to their puffing the stone tankards to their 
lips to utter a monosyllable or two ; which motion for refreshment 
happened oftener, however, than their general demeanor would have 
led one to suppose, relapsing immediately thereafter into their pro- 
found meditations. Beyond, in the third portion of the hall, it was 
more noisy; there were seated the smaller mechanics, laborers and 
peasants. There was much playing at cards and some profanity. 
Not one person, however, in tie whole assembly, as far as I could see, 
although it was a pretty cold November night, had before him a glass 
of spirits. The whole company impressed me very favorably, and I 
was much interested in observing this real democratic assembly, where 
high and low of the little ancient town were so peacefully gathered 
together, every one, without the slightest obsequiousness yet with 
politeness, meeting the other, each one comprehending his dignity 
and his station. If there is anything which astonishes the American 
traveller in Germany and France, it is this democratic assembling of 
people, found nowhere else in the same manner on the globe; and 
nothing is more calculated to raise his respect for these people, for he 
feels that a like assembly of Americans similarly occupied could not 
frequently be together for two hours without that some quarrel, fight, 
or something worse would occur. 

But I will forbear enlarging upon these taproom scenes ; otherwise 
I would have sufficient scope in the conversations to which I listened 
and the strange characters I there saw, so far different from any- 
thing we can meet here. Between ten and eleven o’clock the hall 
became gradually deserted ; first left the peasants and mechanics ; 
then the burghers of Stadt Ilm rose solemnly and knocked out the 
ashes from their pipes, settled their score, one now and then pinch- 
ing the cheek of the pretty barmaid as he gave her a penny or two as 
drinkgeld ; finally, my own companions, the “ honorables,” wished me 
a kindly farewell, with an honest pressure of their hand, coming from 
their large German heart; and when the old Castle clock struck 
eleven, mine host and myself were the only occupants of that “ ban- 
quet-hall deserted,” save the barmaids— the e//nerinnen — who re- 
moved the grayish-blue stone tankards from the oaken tables, piled 
the chairs upon them, and commenced the nightly purification of floor 
and furniture which is never neglected in any German taproom, how- 
ever humble it may be. 

I was a little excited, and felt that for hours I should not be able to 
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sleep. When I entered my room, up the heavy flight of massive 
steps, and found a bright fire in the porcelain-stove, the Aachelofen, 
and the room withal cosy and inviting, I requested my host. to send 
up to me the daily papers and a bottle of MVierensteiner. Presently 
he returned, bearing a huge folio and the bottle of wine ; the papers 
were not to be found. “ You might be interested,” he said, “in look- 
ing over this ‘Chronicle of Stadt Ilm ;’ you will find in it what we 
suffered during the Thirty Years’ War, and many other things 
besides.” So saying, he put the chronicle on the table, and bade me a 
good-night. I was soon engrossed in its pages; particularly in a 
long account of the Justice of the Peace, Master John Michael 
Heubel, a burgher of Stadt Ilm, descriptive of his trials and dangers 
during the Thirty Years’ War. Many of the historic personages en- 
gaged therein are vividly brought before us, and little traits appear 
which seem to daguerreotype their character and cause them to stand 
before us in proprie persone. The following pages are verbatim 
extracts from this account ; they have the merit of authenticity and 
of strict historic veracity. I wish that my readers could peruse these 
extracts amid the same surroundings in which I read them; in the 
very castle where the great Gustavus Adolphus lodged, and the noble 
Bernhard of Saxony issued his orders. I trust that they will be able, 
in some degree, to conjure up these valiant times; for without it, 
what follows will be deprived of its greatest attraction. 


In the years 1620 to 1623-—— Master Heubel begins —a great mis- 
fortune came over Germany by reason of that damnable usury in 
money which commenced in the Brunswick country, where those 
miserable four and eight groschen pieces (a groschen is about 3 cents) 
were coined ; those with the wild man upon them: they were called 
the Féelzer or Pletzer coins. Whereupon followed the despicable 
times known as the Xipper and Wipper years (the years marked by 
all the world as the usury and forgery years), when many men lost 
heavily whenever they were compelled to change their good thalers 
—alas! did I not myself lose three thousand florins, which misfortune 
in all my days I have never overcome! If any person was searched 
and the base coin was found upon him, it was taken and melted by 
the master of the mint. There was much misfortune in consequence ; 
the mint-masters, too, often were sufferers, as was the case with our 
master of the mint at Saalfeld (the mint at Saalfeld still exists and 
Saxon coins are yet coined there). And as it usually happens that 
one misfortune is followed in its footsteps by another, so it came to 
pass with us; this misery was barely somewhat forgotten when the 
great sorrowful war broke out. 

In the month of May, 1623, Duke Christian of Brunswick and 
General Tilly marched against each other with powerful armies. It 
was just at the time when they changed the name of the fortress of 
Udenheim to Philippsburg. In commemoration of this change the 
Philippsthalers were coined. 

On the rg9th of September, Duke Frederick of Saxe-Altenburg — 
an Imperialist General—entered Stadt Ilm from the direction of 
Saalfeld, and demanded quarters within the town for 300 Croats. 
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The Counts of Schwarzburg succeeded, however, in having the head- 
quarters transferred to Dienstedt (now a village and post-station be- 
tween Stadt Ilm and Rudolstadt, a romantic valley there), and they had 
wine, oats, and various other victuals carried there ; nevertheless these 
unbidden guests did a great deal of mischief in the neighborhood. 


On the second day they marched from here (the principality of 


Schwarzburg) into the villages belonging to the Erfurt people (Erfurt 
was then an Imperial free city, jealous of its prerogatives, the Erfurt 
burghers ever ready to fight). Therethe Duke demanded of the Erfurters 
sixty thousand thalers, because they had nicknamed him before that 
“ Duke Fritz with the Empty Pocket.” They made representations to 
him, but were, pending the treaty, compelled to quarter his soldiers. 
But as he did not relax in his demands, and as he spoke harshly to 
the deputation, the Erfurt City Council became desperate, and ordered 
that during the night every peasant should kill the soldier quartered 
in his house, which was faithfully executed. From that time no one 
spoke any more about the sixty thousand thalers, and the enlistments 
for the Imperialist armies likewise were unexpectedly stopped. 

In the year 1624 there came Duke John Ernest of Saxe-Weimar, a 
general of the Protestant League, marching past Stadt Ilm with seven 
companies of cavalry (I trow, quite as picked a body as ever was seen, 
all having beautiful scarfs, fine uniforms and good horses), and went 
by way of Schlaitz (now spelled Schleitz) into Bohemia. (This same 
Ducal Highness fell afterward in Hungary. His body was brought 
back and deposited at Weimar with princely honors in the Stadtkirche 
there, where it to-day rests side by side with Herder’s.) 

On the 4th June came His Highness Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar to 
Stadt Ilm, and my gracious Count and Lord, to whom His Highness 
was particularly friendly, regaled him with a dinner (in that same 
old banquetting-hall above mentioned), His Highness marching hence 
with four hundred horse to K6nigsee (Kingslake, another fine old 
town). The Duke, who had excellent discipline among his people, 
lodged in our town, but the greater part of the cavalry was at Brei- 
tenbach (now a flourishing village close to Stadt Ilm). His 
Highness spoke very ungraciously to the Major Von Sachsen. 

On the 24th of this same month arrived the Imperial Colonel Tie- 
fenbach with six companies, one of which was quartered in the town ; 
he remained for a week, exacted money, and caused many incon- 
veniences. 

In the year 1625 Duke William of Saxe-Weimar and Landgrave 
William of Hessia-Kassel had a meeting at Stadt Ilm in John Tros- 
ten’s house ; they came with about forty retainers, and conferred with 
each other for two hours quite alone. The men who were with them, 
in the meantime were drawn up upon the market-place, and after the 
conference each prince pursued his own route. 

In the month of July of the same year a foreign journeyman-joiner 
brought to Stadt Ilm the contagion (plague — contagion is used in the 
chronicle), so that up to the month of November 603 persons were 
carried off by it. 

In the year 1626 the Imperial General Scrini advanced against the 
town with four companies of foot and 600 hussars, but when he heard 
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that the pest was prevalent he marched past it in all haste into the 
Erfurt dominion. 

In the month of December of the year 1628 three companies of 
Count Merode’s regiment (Imperial) were stationed in and around the 
town. The town was compelled to make a weekly payment of zoo 
florins, besides quartering the soldiers. In the villages the officers 
forced the inhabitants to set a fine table, and to place underneath the 
plate of each one thaler every day. 

In the year 1629 we had soldiers quartered among us for five weeks, 
and in the month of December there came still more of them; we 
were forced to pay up 3000 florins for each company, not counting 
quarters, officers’ mess and other expenses ; and in the year 1630 we 
had one company of Tiefenbachers for ten long weeks to supply in 
our town. 

The Imperial General Count Isolani, who camped around us in 
1631 with his forces, and who, out of esteem for my gracious Lord, 
spared the town the burden of furnishing quarters, was a very tall 
and powerfully built gentleman, who had not a single hair upon his 
head ; nevertheless he on all occasions stood before my gracious 
Lord uncovered for a long time. 

Now after the King of Sweden had beaten General Tilly at Leipzig 
on the 7th September, 1631, Duke William of Saxe-Weimar, as 
Swedish Lieutenant-General, hastened on the 21st September toward 
the city of Erfurt, surprised it by a singular stratagem, took it, con- 
ducted the King of Sweden within, and manned the gates and walls 
immediately with his soldiers. 

From Erfurt the King with said Duke William of Weimar advanced 
by way of Arnstadt upon Ilmenau (vale of the Ilm, now a celebrated 
mountain watering-place), and the fortress of Konigshofen (King’s 
court), which at once surrendering, they marched upon Wiirzburg and 
invested that city ; which, after a brave resistance, was at length 
forced to surrender, as it, together with the citadel, was taken by 
storm, whereupon a royal booty fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

On the 9th of September the Imperial General Aldringer arrived 
near Stadt Ilm, where he learned what had happened at Leipzig; he 
moved forward and established his head-quarters at Ilmenau, but was 
in such haste that on the 12th of September net one of his soldiers 
was to be seen on this side of the Thuringian forest. 

In the year 1632 my brother-in-law, Andreas Dutzrath, who served 
as captain in Colonel Riesen’s regiment, desired to have me about 
him. I therefore provided myself with a passport from his Highness 
Duke William of Saxe-Weimar, and travelled through the Franconian 
country to Weissenburg, where I, the justice of the peace Heubel, 
heard that my brother-in-law had fallen in the fight near Donauworth. 
For this reason I reported to his colonel, who procured for me shelter 
in the camp before Nuremberg, and who employed me in his regiment 
in the quarter-master’s service. Now this was to me a great solace 
then, as bread was at that time exceedingly scarce and dear within 
the camp. 

In the meantime his Majesty the King of Sweden received the 
news that General Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, was preparing to 
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attack his camp. He made preparations, in consequence, to receive 
him, and himself reconnoitred the country. Wallenstein was advan- 
tageously posted at Schwabach, and one troop after the other came 
out of the woods, whom the King always ordered to be met. But 
when the Kaiserlicks (Imperialists) broke out of it by squadrons, the 
King called out: “ But now is the time! Adjutant, send orders im- 
mediately to four regiments of horse and one of foot; let also the 
small field-pieces be kept in readiness, for there will be some fighting 
to do to-day!” Whereupon the King came from the hill where he 
hitherto had stood with a telescope in his hand, down to his people. 
The King of Bohemia, Palsgrave Frederick, wanted to go too, but the 
King of Sweden said: “You, my brother, will remain behind. You 
are unlucky!” This, I, who was waiting upon Colonel Riesen, have 
myself heard and with my own eyes seen. Whereupon the King of 
Bohemia with many officers, among whom was also my colonel, re- 
turned to camp. It was not long ere the Imperial Colonel Fugger 
was brought dead upon eight pikes into camp before the King’s tent. 
He had many wounds and shots on his body. And the King said at 
the sight of him: “Thou honest Fugger, had I gotten thee alive I 
would have paid for thee as much money as thou weighest!” There- 
upon he ordered a coffin to be made ready and had it lined with red 
velvet, wherein the corpse was laid. 

On the following day General Wallenstein sent over a trumpeter 
and begged, as is wont in war, for the body of Count Fugger. Where- 
upon immediately a two hours’ truce was concluded in the afternoon, 
and the body escorted by a Colonel and fifty horse midway as far as 
the rivulet ; likewise was the truce honestly kept. 

A few days after this my Colonel Riesen, when he undertook the 
capture of Neustadtlein, was shot dead. The Generals did not at all 
approve of this headlong action. But with his death my service came 
to an end too — his lady got rid of the needless domestics, and so it 
happened that I was likewise dismissed. Therefore I went away from 
camp toward evening with Cornet Glaser, who was the son of a cobbler 
at Gehren, an ensign hailing from Hof, an officer from Koburg, and 
two horsemen of Schlaitz ; the moon shone brightly, and we hoped to 
make our way through the woods near Greusen. We were scarcely 
half-way through the woods when we heard loud talking and heavy 
footsteps. I, who rode pretty far behind, at once struck with one 
servant and the horses into the thicket, and came upon a pretty valley 
with meadows, where I dismounted and turned loose the horses, I and 
my servant concealing ourselves in the bushes where they were densest. 
Here we fell at last asleep, being much exhausted ; and when we awoke, 
we found our horses lying in the bushes too, for they were hungry 
and no less tired than we were. We then rode out of the woods at 
the spot where we thought that we had entered them, and found, alas! 
the five persons with whom we had left camp lying dead upon the 
road. The Cornet was stripped to his shirt, and shot through head 
and body. 

We now rode on without knowing whither; and when we were 
barely an hour’s ride from this town we met an old woman whom I 
asked whence she came. “ From the nearest village,” was her answer. 
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“ Are any soldiers there?” “ Yes, our Croats are still quartered there. 
ust half an hour ago they shot a fine gentleman and carried another 
to Vorchheim into prison.” Then she showed us the road to Greusen, 
where we happily arrived. 
About midnight there came suddenly a body of Kaiserlicks into 


‘the town, gallopped and hallooed about the streets as if the devil was 


in them. I took the resolution that I and my servant should mount 
and join the noisy crew as if we belonged to them. I was thus suc- 
cessful too in getting with my servant and three horses out of the 
town. We now looked for untrodden paths, and stopped from time to 
time to let our horses graze. In this way we were successful in 
getting beyond Leitenberg. Here we led our horses down the steep 
mountain. Suddenly there approached three well-dressed men bear- 
ing axes toward us, demanded the horses, and cut my servant in the 
side so that he fell down. I ran up and cried: “ Ye good fellows! I 
know ye pretty well. I am from Saalfeld, and shall know how to 
bring ye to justice!” This had such effect upon them that they went 
off in haste. We arrived at the next village, where I had my servant 
dressed, and got safely into Saalfeld ; and finally after this dangerous 
journey, God be thanked, arrived with three horses at home again, 
where on the 16th July, 1632, I was offered the justiceship which I in 
the name of God accepted, to which in 1637 was added the collector- 
ship of the taxes. 

On the rst November of the year 1632 the King of Sweden came 
across the Thuringian Forest and Ilmenau to Arnstadt, where he 
lodged in the castle and was received by the Court-Marshal Von 
Schreckenstein. The latter, my patron, took me with him, and I had 
thus the chance to see his Royal Majesty taking dinner. The Dukes 
William and Ernest of Saxe-Weimar were also seated at table at the 
upper end, and the Chancellor of the Empire sat a little below the 
princes. His Majesty praised the fine trout which was served, and ate 
of it with great good appetite. The day following the King passed 
by Erfurt to Naumburg. Whereupon followed the battle of Liitzen, 
on the ninth November, which cost the noble King his life (in conse- 
quence of which jubilees were celebrated at Vienna, Madrid, Brussels 
and Munich). Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar and General Horn 
conducted the battle to its end, and had the victory and held the field. 
After it Duke Bernhard took the city Zwickau. 

On the 25th February 1633 Wallenstein was murdered in the castle 
of Eger, by imperial order, as is well known.* I have seen the cham- 
ber in which the murder was committed. It had two doors, and was 
drenched all over with blood. I saw also the stairs down which this 
commander was dragged, like a dead beast, by his feet. Thus was 
treated this powerful general and duke ; and thus can Our Lord bring 
about the downfall of the mighty of this earth! 

On the 30th July Duke William of Saxe-Weimar published a gen- 
eral order regulating the behavior of the soldiery, which was, however, 
very poorly obeyed. 





* What force is in the assertion of this simple justice of the peace, the result of the then existin 
pronto impression in regard to Wallenstein’s death, in contrast with the assertion of those | mperi 
historians who have endeavored to prove that Wallenstein’s death was owing entirely to the jealousy 


of his generals. 
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From the 28th to 30th October Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar 
(to whom the blessed King of Sweden, for his merites and the services 
rendered, had presented the dukedom of Franconia) with the Colonel 
Holtz were here at Stadt Ilm with forty horse, on their way to Wiirz- 
burg, whence they took a large quantity of wine. 

In January 1634 four companies, all of the Swedish nation, were 
quartered around us, of whom only Major Jacob Jacobsohn knew how 
to speak German. He took quarters in our town. He was a man 
with whom there was pleasant converse, and his ospes was well satis- 
fied with him. I have never in my life seen any people that were 
stronger drinkers than these Swedish are. When such a crew met 
together around a table, they could empty, from noon till eve, about 
five eimers (an eimer, I think, is about seven or eight of our gallons.) 
Although the Swedish regulations allowed no money, but only food 
and drink, they were nevertheless of good heart. And they lived 
with their landlords right peaceably and quietly. Only the landlords 
found it hard that they had to keep them company during their drink- 
ing. When Major Jacobsohn left, he entertained the Council, the rev- 
erend clergy and myself, at his own expense, feasted us well and took 
leave quite politely. 

In the month of June Duke William of Saxe-Weimar, as Royal 
Swedish Stadtholder and Lieut.-General, demanded from the Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt branch roo men-at-arms and 100 horses for the artil- 
lery of the Swedish army in front of Kronach. Therefore a deputation 
was sent to Weimar to deprecate ( “‘depreciren” in original) that requi- 
sition. It was not to be avoided, however; but my gracious Lord 
obtained a reduction, and only furnished 25 men and 30 horses to 
Weimar, who went on to Kronach, at which siege happened many cru- 
elties. Of our people only six men returned afterward. 

In the month of October the Croats entered the Henneberg domin- 
ion (an ancient earldom of Germany, long since extinct, the magnifi- 
cent ruins of the old castle of Henneberg, near Meiningen, a point 
worth visiting), and ravaged with sword and fire right murderously. 
Duke William himself was pursued by these robbers to Suhla (most 
romantically situated in the forest of Thuringia, now a thriving town 
with celebrated workshops and manufactories of fire-arms) and 
surprised at table, so that he had to leave his baggage and flee for life. 
Yet he got in the midst of the Croats, but was luckily saved, especially 
by the bravery of his Captain Bauer, who lost his hand in the scuffle. 
The Duke rewarded his fidelity and ordered that a pension of 100 
thalers per annum be paid to him to hisdeath. But the unfortunate 
town of Suhla had to expiate the escape of the duke and was fired by 
the Croats. Seven hundred and sixty-nine burghers’ houses, two 
churches, the courthouse, three rectories, and also ecclesiastical build- 
ings, were burned down; eighty-three inhabitants and fourteen 
strangers lost their lives. 

In the year 1635 the poor town of Stadt Ilm was nearly ruined by 
extraordinary burdens in the quartering of soldiers. In this year the 
sorrowful treaty of Prague was concluded, and Duke William was 
forced to quit the Swedish side. 

In the year 1636. we suffered much from requisitions for quarters, 
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especially from the regiment Hanau, which wanted to recruit here, 
enlisted men and stole horses. In the meantime the city of Erfurt 
went over to the Swedes, by treaty, whereat General Bannier (also 
named Banner) was much rejoiced, and entertained my gracious Lord 
right merrily in the parsonage at Isselrode. To this my lady the wife 
of the Field-marshal, being a near relation, greatly contributed. 

As it was now the intention of the General to march his army into 
the Saxon country and to remove his headquarters to Buttstedt, 
where the requisitions were to be carried to, I had to go there also, 
accompanied by his Commissary-general Miiller von Laufenthal. He 
had made him a present of Wandersleben (village near Gotha), of 
which he wanted me to be his bailiff. It happened that we were sent 
by the General to Weimar to wait upon the Duke, and the Commis- 
sary-general had made out a written commission for me. He took 
me to court and I was invited to table. During the dinner the Com- 
missary-general mentioned to the Duke that he had entrusted me 
with the administration of his domains. The Duke looked at me and 
asked whence I hailed. I answered, from StadtIlm. Said he, “ You 
have a good master ; see you that it thus remain long.” 

When I returned to Buttstedt and was to get my passport, I re- 
ceived letters telling me that my dear wife had been confined with a 
daughter, and prayed on that account for speedy dispatch. The 
Commissary-general refused unless I made him godfather, and the 
young Lady of Kratzenstein, whom he courted, godmother. No 
excuse was of any avail; I was even obliged to go to the apartment 
of my lady the spouse of the Field-marshal, and ask the high and 
noble young Lady von Kratzenstein myself. Whereupon we heartily 
laughed, and at home we likewise were much amused thereat. The 
godfather presented me with a horse, saddle and accoutrements, three 
double-ducats, and four malter of grain which I had to get myself at 
Wandersleben. But I had to thank God that I, on the occasion of 
the fetching of this grain, escaped with my life and got safely out of 
Arnstadt ; I returned, however, in good order to Stadt Ilm with my 
presents. 

When in the year 1637 General Gallas marched past our town 
upon Jehlershausen, I was sent to him with a present of some trout 
and a buck ; he asked me about all sorts of things, particularly about - 
Erfurt, but I excused myself with ignorance concerning the matters 
he wanted to know. 

On the 28th June I was sent to Erfurt to deliver 2000 thalers to 
the commandant, Colonel Goltz. He said to me, “ You Schwarz- 
burgers are good Kaiserlicks.” Whereupon I answered, “To us 
General Sperreuter (Imperialist) said, ‘You Schwarzburgers have 
good Swedish stomachs.’ Therefore one party looks upon us with 
the same eyes as does the other.” The commandant asked, “Did 
Sperreuter say that?” I answered “Yes.” But he continued, “ He 
became a traitor to us and went over to the Kaiserlicks.” 

In the month of December Colonel Goltz demanded a heavy con- 
tribution from the country and the town, and did not abate his exac- 
tions in spite of all prayers, sending his people before the city-gate. 
When they were about breaking it open I asked what they wished, 
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and begged them not to use force. I heard one of them say outside, 
“That is the very fellow that ought to be well thrashed.” I suspected 
that this was a certain captain whom I had refused quarters in the 
city three days before that ; and when the gate was broken in I sought 
to save myself, ran with George Liebhold toward the castle, intending 
to escape by way of the garden through the upper gate, but saw that 
a strong troop of horsemen with cocked fire-arms was posted there. 
We jumped over the wall near the new cellar, but again saw two 
horsemen patrolling around the town. George Liebhold started to 
run, but I limped as if I had hurt myself in jumping. The troopers 
galloped after Liebhold, and I, when they were some distance, ran as 
hard as I could to the so-called ¢annenreisig (fir-thicket), and concealed 
myself until I saw the soldiers marching out of Stadt Ilm again, 
whereupon I returned thither and found Liebhold near the gate, 
stripped to his shirt. The Swedes had taken hostages to Erfurt and 
robbed us of beasts, grain, and furniture. It is true that the hostages 
were released, but we had suffered the damage, and had to pay besides 
2000 thalers cash. Up to this time the earldom of Schwarzburg had 
to pay 1,158,182 florins. 

On March 26th, 1639, General Konigsmark entered the Count’s 
dominion, and took quarters at Blankenburg in the house of a paper- 
maker. An old woman sat near the stove. He asked her, “ Mother. 
where is the devil?” She answered, “ Your lordship is on the right 
road to him.” 

We had not yet been able to satisfy the demands of Colonel Goltz, 
and could not move him to abate them. On the contrary, without 
having the slightest inkling, the chief-bailiff Von Krakau, the cham- 
berlain Von Poseck, and myself, were arrested by Cornet Ungar and 
twelve troopers, without receiving permission to call at the castle. 
On the following morning we were carried to Erfurt and brought be- 
fore the commandant, who said “ Six companies of Swedes must be 
equipped!” The chief-bailiff spoke well and used all possible argu- 
ments to avert this ; but there was no use, the demand was money or 
security. “I must have the money,” said the commandant ; “it has 
already been charged to me: I must deliver it and march to Bohemia.” 
What was to be done? In some way we had to satisfy him. The 
merchant Mohr in Erfurt was at last prevailed upon to stand security 
for 2000 thalers, if we could show him the Count’s, our lord’s, assur- 
ance of repayment duly written and subscribed by him. I was con- 
sequently sent to Rudolstadt. When I explained to my gracious 
master the cause of my mission he was at first alarmed, but gave the 
bond, with which I hastened back to Erfurt. The money was then 
paid and we were released. 

In the month of June I was sent by my gracious master with an 
account of 12,000 thalers to Major-General Von Pfuhl, to negotiate 
a settlement (delay, it is supposed). I found him in Leutmeritz, in 
Bohemia. When he had read the letter I had brought with me, he 
became very angry, and said: “I wish that the thunder and lightning 
would strike you together with your bill! I have a great mind to 
make you see something whereof you will think as long as you live! 
Your master must pay me. Clear out of my sight!” I answered 
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and begged, but he cried: “Go away!” and I went away. A 
Captain Wangenheim met me, whom I knew very well, and who was 
surprised to see me here, and who said: “I am very sorry that I have 
to speak thus to you, but, my dear Judge, away from this place! The 
quartermaster of the regiment and others have sworn to kill you!” 
Just then the quartermaster of the regiment came up to me and said: 
“What, do we meet here?” and used all kinds of injurious language, 
but I remained unmoved. He continued: “If you have been at the 
Major-General’s, and he let you go without insulting you, then you 
have had more luck than justice.” Upon this he invited me to 
dinner. I would fain have been excused, but could not avoid it, and 
went with him. At Rudolstadt he had himself dined with me several 
times. At table there were several officers, and I was placed near 
Captain Von Wangenheim. The quartermaster, as host, drank to the 
health of my gracious master, and used no more insulting language. 
After dinner he told me: “ You must come again to me to-morrow 
night, and in the morning we will go to the General.” I promised to 
come. When we got there, the General said: “I was hot yesterday. 
What is done, is done. But money I must have, and if I don’t get 
any, I’ll send execution. Adieu!” That was the answer I got, and 
all my prayers availed nought. He exclaimed: “Give your master 
my greeting, and tell him what I told you, I must be paid!” Seeing 
that nothing else was to be done, I went away as fast as I could, 
thanking God that I was enabled to return home without hurt and 
insult. 

During this year six capital horses were presented by my gracious 
lord to Field-Marshal Bannier, General Pfuhl and his officers ; besides 
this, the Field-Marshal received a hat-band set with diamonds which 
cost 400 thalers. These presents saved the country many thousands 
of thalers ; but General Pfuhl was not grateful in the least. 

On December 12th, Colonel Count Dallas arrived with his dragoons. 
in front of Rudolstadt and demanded quarters. My master sent cav- 
aliers and a coach with six horses to meet and invite him to table. 
After many excuses he at last accepted the invitations because he had. 
before seen and spoken my gracious lord in Scotland. He now be- 
came very friendly, remained in the town, but went afterwards into 
quarters at Vogelstadt. His people were distributed in the villages. 
Said Count had soon to retreat, however, orders coming from the 
Generalissimo Piccolomini, and the Swedes being too close. 

In the following year, 1640, my lord sent me, 18th January, to Erfurt 
tu see Major-General Douglas about General Pfuhl. I was well 
received by him. He listened to me, and said: “ You well know how 
General Pfuhl received you at Leutmeritz, and what he told you. 
Nothing can be done with this avaricious and ambitious man, nor 
can you get anything from him. But I will give your master some 
good advice. ‘The Master-General of the ordnance Torstenson is in 
want of a span of horses. If he can make him a present of one, 
there might be something done about Pfuhl’s behavior. ‘The affair 
must be brought before Field-Marshal Bannier, and methinks his 
lady will do what she can that everything may end to the satisfaction 
of the Count, your master.” When I returned with this reply, after 
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some deliberation, and because the matter was pressing, a beautiful 
span of six black stallions was selected and given to the chief-bailiff 
Von Krakau and myself to bring them with a letter to the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, Von Torstenson. He graciously accepted 
the span, thanked very obligingly and asked us to table. There my 
master’s health was drank, and we conversed merrily together. When 
after the meal the hymn, “Thank now the Lord,” etc., had been 
sung and a prayer for the victory of the Swedish army over the 
enemy had been spoken, His Excellency took us up to his room and 
assured us in the name of the General Field-Marshal Bannier that 
everything with General Pfuhl should be arranged to the satisfaction 
of our gracious master. At the same time he again asked us to 
supper. Just then the feared and lucky Swedish partisan, named the 
Long Hans of Heybach, was announced and obtained audience, when 
we left. But we conversed in another room with General Douglas. 
Soon afterward the Master-General of the Ordnance, Torstenson, came 
from his room into ours, and called to General Douglas: “ My 
brother, we are sought, or we must seek what we want. I shall go 
to the Field-Marshal.” Whereupon he again asked us to supper, but 
we begged to be dismissed, which was at last granted, so that we 
could ride off the same day; but it was already late when we arrived 
at Stadt Ilm, and stopped for the night at the burgomaster’s, Master 
Miiller. ; 

That night the regimental quartermaster of Colonel Horn’s regi- 
ment came with several troopers into the city with orders to put 
soldiers into every house, and to confiscate all grain and cattle to be 
found, which they at once proceeded to do. We got up and made 
representations against these forced levies, when the quartermaster 
got mad and cursed: “Heaven-Sacrament! You gentlemen must 
know that I have my orders for what I do; there, read yourselves!” 
With this he threw the orders upon the table. We saw well enough 
that nothing was to be done with this fellow, mounted our horses and 
hastened to Rudolstadt. But we had not proceeded very far when 
six troopers overtook us and wolens volens carried us back to Stadt 
Ilm to the quartermaster. He bawled out: “Why do you run 
away?” The Chief-bailiff answered: “We have seen before such 
wicked people, and we shall see others. What do you want with us? 
What does the gentleman demand?” The regimental quartermaster 
answered: “That I will show to you, gentlemen ; namely, from the dis- 
trict of Schwarzburg: 50 fat oxen, 15 fat hogs, 100 good sheep, 25 
calves, 2 bucks, too chickens, 20 turkeys, 150 eimers of beer, 9 
eimers of wine, 50 scheffels of rye, 100 scheffels of oats. If you get 
these things, we’ll be good friends; if you don’t, I am ordered to 
bring you to the regiment. Here are my orders ; all that I must do 
by pain of loss of honor, nay, of life and body. I must get it, and if 
{ should drag it from under the feet of our Lord God.” Vainly we 
begged and prayed ; we showed the letter of General Field-Marshal 
Bannier. All was useless. The regimental quartermaster said: “All 
that is of no use to me. The honorable Chief-bailiff and the honor- 
able Justice of the Peace will sign this requisition, or —I take wher 
I find what I want with force. We cannot and we must not leave to 
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the enemy any subsistence in this neighborhood.” In this anguish 
the clerk of the court asked me to step out, and said to me: “I am 
informed that the Kaiserlicks are in full march by way of Blanken- 
burg upon this town. Subscribe in God’s name. Everything will be 
right.” We then subscribed and rode off, but by the way of Remda, 
and through the wood, because the valley was already filled with 
troopers. When we arrived at Rudolstadt, we found the Kaiserlicks 
quartered there already. Soon after we heard that the crazy quarter- 
master had been shot by the Kaiserlicks at Stadt Ilm with some of 
his people, the others being taken prisoners. 

At the same time we learned that Archduke Leopold and the 
Generalissimus Octavio Piccolomini had established headquarters at 
Saalfeld ; soon a Comptroller-General of the Austrian army came 
to us at Rudolstadt and made such demands, especially for the arch- 
ducal kitchen, that the heart trembled within us. My gracious 
master quickly resolved to ride to Saalfeld and pay his devoirs 
to the Archduke. He was very graciously admitted and received, 
and after half-an-hour’s conversation the Archduke accompanied my 
gracious master from his room to within two paces of the castle-gate, 
and said quite audibly: “We rest in friendship with the lord Count, 
and assure him at all times of our Austrian grace.” The day following 
my gracious lord was received with equal friendliness by General Picco- 
lomini, and the requisitions were much reduced. Whereupon my 
gracious master dined with General Breda, who with his lady mag- 
nificently entertained him. The lady of the Quartermaster-General 
was likewise present, a Dutch lady by birth, very preciously adorned 
with golden chains and other jewels, withal of great-understanding 
and good conversation. Meanwhile the Croats burned the villages, 
carried off the cattle, and the commissaries made requisitions wher- 
ever anything was to be found. Leutenberg was sacked, and the 
cattle led away. We had to pursue them with arms. The plunderers 
increased. Men fell on both sides, and eight sheep were also shot. 
The Provost-General had to be furnished with a new mantle because 
a bullet had penetrated his old one. 

On April 26th I was sent with four wagons and three carts of pro- 
visions to Saalfeld. The Comptroller-General found everything too 
little. The master of the kitchen was more particular still. The 
calves were not large enough, the butter not sufficiently fresh ; even 
the eggs were too small for him. “I'll show you a better store,” he 
said, and led me into his vaults. There I saw an indescribable store 
of all kinds of provisions. I said therefore: “There, God be praised, 
you have enough of everything!” “Yes,” he replied, “ we are pro- 
vided for half a year; but if we were to live on that now what would 
we have for the campaign? I will willingly be as lenient with you as 
I can, but you must also show your gratitude.” This I promised, and 
when I arrived at Saalfeld on the 27th April with three wagons and 
five carts full of provisions, and presented to the master of the 
kitchen a dozen thalers, he became very tractable. 

The 6th May I was sent in company of a trumpeter to Saalfeld with 
234 thalers to make presents to the Quartermaster-General, the master 
of provisions, and to others, in the name of my gracious lord. This 
had a fine effect. 
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Quite unexpectedly, on May roth, the Swedish army with much 
artillery came from Erfurt along the valley. I barely escaped, when 
the General of Croats, Palfy, told me that the Swedes were already 
near Rudolstadt. And so it was. My gracious lord sent me to 
General Torstenson to apply for a salva guardia. He received me 
graciously and gave me an escort .of several troopers, ordered like- 
wise Lieutenant-Colonel Von Der Lind to ride along and to keep an 
eye on town and castle of Rudolstadt. Suddenly they burst into it. 
The Kaiserlicks yet there collecting stores were shot or made 
prisoners, and eight wagons with stores were taken. The Swedish 
infantry surrounded the town, and Field-Marshal Bannier requested 
to see my gracious master. He rode to him immediately, was kindly 
received and entertained at breakfast. Hereupon the Swedes estab- 
lished their camp in the direction of the heath, where they remained 
until June 2d; but the Kaiserlicks were around Saalfeld until June 
7th. Several skirmishes took place. I was constantly sent into the 
Swedish camp with delicacies for the lady of the Field-marshal and 
provisions for the generals. General Pfuhl, however, did not give up 
saying that my gracious lord must yet pay him. 

When the Swedes had marched back to Erfurt again, there came a 
party of Kaiserlicks, forced its way into the town, and with great 
noise commenced plundering, took the cattle and carried off people. 
Thereto they sang : 


“Wenn die Biirger schlafen und ruhen in der Nacht, 

So brechen wir in die Hauser und stehlen grosse Tracht. 
Blank hier, Soldat, 
In unsern Parat, 
Frisch auf, Soldat! 

Gott helf und geb’ uns zu stehlen friih und spat!” 


When burghers sleep and rest within the hours of night, 
We'll break into their houses and steal with all our might; 
Then ready be 
For our spree, 
Ye soldiery! 
May God present us booty from morn till late at night! 


They set fire to houses too, which, however, God be thanked, was put 
out. But at 12 o’clock at night another party came into town and 
plundered till morning eight o’clock. They ran boldly up to the 
castle-gate, but were received with bullets, and one forester shot a 
soldier, who showed us s. v. posteriora, plump through the body. 

Luckily there arrived in town a life sa/va guardia on the 4th June, 
for which we had sent ; and when General Breda rode in with twelve 
troopers, the plunderers were so well chased and scattered that toward 
two o’clock in the afternoon not a single one was to be found in the 
town. This Salva Guardia cost in three days 190 thalers. 

I was sent to the Archduke at Saalfeld to reclaim some imprisoned 
citizens and some captured cattle, which were about being delivered 
to me when some person struck me in the face. I struck back and 
hit some one else; a great uproar ensued, and Piccolomini stepped 
to the window and cried: “What is the matter?” There was a 
rascal named Fritzdangel, who half a year before had been punished 
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for his misdeeds at Rudolstadt, who cried out in reply: “There is a 
spy!” The General Field-marshal immediately ordered my arrest. 
A corporal with six men led me into the house, which was at once 
occupied by soldiers. In the evening at 6 o’clock the Provost-General 
demanded me and retained me to supper, a major, also in arrest, being 
of the company. While we were drinking all around, this major said 
quite sullenly: “I dont drink with any spy!” That was meant for 
me. But I said very quietly: “Nor do I.” Whereupon we ex- 
changed such harsh words that he called me at length a Lutheran 
dog. Then I answered: “I wish the Herr Major had to feed on 
nothing but Lutheran dogs! I am no dog, but a baptized Chris- 
tian; but I know not what you are. Were I not a prisoner, I would 
show you guid juris. Both of us are now in arrest, and it is 
unseemly to begin a quarrel.” Upon this he grew more wrathful ; 
but the Provost-General finally took part and said: “Major, you must 
know where you are and how your affairs stand. I would have good 
cause to put you in irons.” This brought peace. They continued to 
drink, but the major was no longer asked. How I felt during this 
drinking, God well knows! When I lay down on the bench to rest 
after having been conducted to my prison, the landlord gave mea 
pillow ; but the musketeers tore it from me, and screamed: “ You’ve 
long enough slept on pillows: away with it!” I wished to report my 
misfortune the next morning to the Chief-bailiff, but could get neither 
ink nor paper, and was at 9g o’clock carried before the court-martial. 
I was told to undo my sword and spurs, whereupon I said: “I am 
an honest man, who wants to know before anything else the name of 
his accuser, which cannot be withheld from me. I will give up neither 
my sword nor my spurs.” So they brought me up to the town-hall 
for examination. There sat at the long large table four-and-twenty 
persons, viz. Prince Stadion (no great friend of my gracious lord), 
Prince Gonzago, four counts, four generals, four colonels, four majors 
and lieutenants, four corporals and common soldiers, and the judge- 
advocate. Prince Stadion spoke harshly to me, and said: “ Your 
master has sent you to bring news to the enemy.” I defended my 
gracious lord and myself stoutly, told what the business was which 
had brought me here, and requested that my accuser be named to me. 
The Prince answered: “ That shall be done. But tell me, could not 
your master have had that little regard for the army of his Emperor 
to let it be known to us that the enemy was advancing? Can not 
the Emperor at any time take from him land and people, and present 
it to a prince more faithful than he is? Did not your master ride 
into the enemy’s camp, and did he not dine there? Did you not 
show to the enemy the road through the woods?” I defended my- 
self bravely, and added: “What was he todo? The Swedes made 
levies as well as the Kaiserlicks.” The Prince exclaimed: “ Don’t 
be ranting so much! Your mouth must be shut!” Upon this Gen. 
Breda took the word, and said: “ Your Grace should consider that 
the man is obliged to speak ; for that he was put before this court. 
His master is indeed a very honest friend of the Emperor, and has 
visited the Archduke and Field-Marshal Piccolomini. He stopped 
with me, and this man was with him.” Prince Gonzago also took my 
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master’s part ; the same did other generals. I prayed to have the 
accuser and the witnesses confronted with me, and General Breda 
assured me that it should be done. At the second hearing the wit- 
nesses were to be produced, but none came, and no person could 
personally appear with any accusation against me. They carried me 
back to prison ; but General Breda sent word to me: “ Remain firm 
and keep a good heart. The Prince is going to send to you two 
examiners more shrewd than those you have had yet.” Soon there- 
after came two Jesuits to give the last unction to a prisoner who had 
been condemned to death. We had to quit the room, and the abso- 
lution was given drevi manu. When we entered the room again, one 
of the priests said: “It will not go any better with you. If you want 
to be absolved, that will do much toward preserving your life.” I 
answered them categorically and they went away, seeing that nothing 
was to be done with me. Then came the secretary of Prince Stadion, 
the judge-advocate and an officer, and demanded written answers 
from me to propounded questions. I referred them to the answers 
which I had already given in the protocol and to the court-martial, as 
I could not consent to any private inquisition. They talked about 
this and that, and at last went away. Then entered the Provost- 
General, ang told me confidentially that he had orders to put me in 
irons since to-morrow the army was going to break up camp, but if I 
would be grateful he should not do it. I said: “I depend upon God 
and my innocence.” Thereupon I reminded him that for his favors 
I had but recently paid him twelve thalers in the name of my gracious 
master, and remained steadfast. 

Meanwhile my gracious lord had heard of my misfortune and had 
sent a communication to the Archduke, which had barely been re- 
ceived when I was released and set free. That cost to me a great 
many presents, and the day following, when the army left, I hastened 
back to Rudolstadt to my beloved family, consisting of my wife and 
five small children. Upon this, 8th June, my gracious master sent 
for me, and walking up and down the garden with me, made me tell 
him what had happened to me, expressed his gracious sympathy with 
me, and kept me to dinner. I had to reduce everything to writing, 
what I had seen, observed, experienced, borne and suffered, and all 
this was deposited. 

During the unfortunate times which I have described, IImenau was 
sacked eight times, Leutenberg, Poseneck, Neustadt, Kahla, very 
often, Stadt Ilm three times, Rudolstadt twice, and the inhabitants of 
the villages who still live have been reduced to beggary. Many have 
gone to foreign lands. The misery and sorrow are known to all 
countries and people, and everywhere sufficiently visible. 


* * ¥ * * * * 


Here end my extracts from the Chronicle of Stadt Ilm. Brave 
old Heubel rests in the Stadt Ilm churchyard under the shadow of 
the noble old Gothic church; but his name still exists among the 
inhabitants, and he himself lives in their memory. 


F. SCHALLER. 











THE SHADE OF THE TREES.* 


HAT are the thoughts that are stirring his breast ? 

What is the mystical vision he sees? i 

— “Let us pass over the river, and rest ; 
Under the shade of the trees.” 


Has he grown sick of his toils and his tasks? 
Sighs the worn spirit for respite or ease ? 
Is it a moment’s cool halt that he asks, 
Under the shade of the trees ? 


Is it the clear Shenandoah whose flow 
Often has come to him, borne on the breeze, 
Fancy keeps listening to, lapsing so low, 
Under the shade of the trees? 


Nay,—let us rather believe that his faith 
Gazed upon splendors far brighter than these,— 
Saw the calm shine of the waters of Death, 
Under the shade of the trees ;— 


Caught the high hymns of adoring delight,— 
Heard the harps harping, like soundings of seas,— 
Looked on the holy ones walking in white, 
Under the shade of the trees. 


O, was it strange he should sigh for release, 
Touched to the soul with such raptures as these? 
— He who so needed the balm of that peace, 
Under the shade of the trees! 


Yea, it was noblest and fittest and best, 
(Yielding to naught save his Sovereign’s decrees,) 
There to pass over the river and rest 
Under the shade of the trees! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





* Written to be set to music. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
“In Town.” 


ORD DANESBURY had arrived at Bruton Street to confer 
with certain members of the Cabinet who remained in town 
after the session, chiefly to consult with him. He was accompanied 
by his niece, Lady Maude, and by Walpole, the latter continuing to 
reside under his roof, rather from old habit than from any strong wish 
on either side. Walpole had obtained a short extension of his leave, 
and employed the time in trying to make up his mind about a certain 
letter to Nina Kostalergi, which he had written nearly fifty times in 
different versions and destroyed. Neither his lordship nor his niece 
ever saw him. They knew he had a room or two somewhere, a servant 
was occasionally encountered on the way to him with a breakfast-tray 
and an urn; his letters were seen on the hall-table ; but, except these, 
he gave no signs of life—never appeared at luncheon or at dinner— 
and as much dropped out of all memory or interest as though he had 
ceased to be. 

It was one evening, yet early—scarcely eleven o’clock—as Lord 
Danesbury’s little party of four Cabinet chiefs had just departed, that 
he sat at the drawing-room fire with Lady Maude, chatting over the 
events of the evening’s conversation, and discussing, as men will do, 
at times, the characters of their guests. 

“Tt has been nearly as tiresome as a Cabinet Council, Maude!” 
said he, with a sigh, “and not unlike it in one thing—it was almost 
always the men who knew least of any matter who discussed it most 
exhaustively.” 

“‘T conclude you know what you are going out to do, my lord, and 
do not care to hear the desultory notions of people who know 
nothing.” 

“Just so. What could a First Lord tell me about those Russian 
intrigues in Albania, or is it likely that a Home Secretary is aware 
of what is preparing in Montenegro? They get hold of some crotchet 
in the Révue des Deux Mondes, and, assuming it all to be true, they 
ask defiantly, ‘ How are you going to deal with that?) Why did you 
not foresee the other?’ and such like. How little they know, as 
that fellow Atlee says, that a man evolves his Turkey out of the 
necessities of his pocket, and captures his Constantinople to pay for 
a dinner at the ‘Fréres.” What fleets of Russian gunboats have I 
seen launched to procure a few bottles of champagne! I remember 
a chasse of Kersch, with the café, costing a whole battery of Krupp’s 
breech-loaders !” 

“ Are our own journals more correct?” 
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“They are more cautious; Maude—far more cautious. Nine 
days’ wonders with us would be too costly. Nothing must be risked 
that can affect the Funds. The share-list is too solemn a thing for 
joking.” 

“The Premier was very silent to-night,” said she, after a pause. 

“ He generally is in company: he looks like a man bored at being 
obliged to listen to people saying the things that he knows as well 
and could tell better than they do.” 

“‘How completely he appears to have forgiven or forgotten the 
Irish fiasco /”’ 

“Of course he has. An extra blunder in the conduct of Irish 
affairs is only like an additional mask in a fancy ball—the whole 
thing is motley ; and asking for consistency would be like requesting 
the company to behave like archdeacons.” 

“ And so the mischief has -lown over?” 

“In a measure it has. The Opposition quarrelled among them- 
selves ; and such as were not ready to take office if we were beaten, 
declined to press the motion, The irresponsibles went on, as they 
always do, to their own destruction. They became violent, and of 
course our people appealed against the violence, and with such tem- 
perate language and good breeding that we carried the House with us.” 

“T see there was quite a sensation about the word ‘villain.’ ”’ 

“No; ‘miscreant.’ It was miscreant—a word very popular in 
O’Connell’s day, but rather obsolete now. When the Speaker called 
on the member for an apology we had won the day! These rash 
utterances in debate are the explosive balls that no one must use in 
battle ; and if we only discover one in a fellow’s pouch we discredit 
the whole army.” 

“T forget ; did they press for a division?” 

“No; we stopped them. We agreed to give them a ‘special com- 
mittee to inquire.’ Of all devices for secrecy invented, I know of 
none like a ‘special committee of inquiry.’ Whatever people have 
known beforehand their faith will now be shaken in, and every pos- 
sible or accidental contingency assume a shape, a size, and a stability 
beyond all belief. They have got their committee, and I wish them 
luck of it! The only men who could tell them anything will take 
care not to criminate themselves, and the report will be a plaintive 
cry over a country where so few people can be persuaded to tell the 
truth, and nobody should seem any worse in consequence.” 

“ Cecil certainly did it,” said she, with a certain bitterness. 

“TI suppose he did. These young players are always thinking of 
scoring eight or ten on a single hazard: one should never back them!” 

“Mr. Atlee said there was some female influence at work; he 
would not tell me what nor whom. Possibly he did not know.” 

“T rather suspect he did know. They were people, if I mistake 
not, belonging to that Irish castle — Kil — Kil-somebody, or Kil- 
something.” 

“Was Walpole flirting there? was he going to marry one of them?” 

“Flirting, I take it, must have been the extent of the folly. Cecil 
often said he could not marry Irish. I have known men do it! You 
are aware, Maude,” and here he looked with uncommon gravity, “the 
penal laws have been all repealed?” 
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“T was speaking of society, my lord, not the statutes,” said she, 
resentfully, and half suspicious of a sly jest. 

“Had she money?” asked he, curtly. 

“T cannot tell; I know nothing of these people whatever! I re- 
member something — it was a newspaper story —of a girl that saved 
Cecil’s life by throwing herself before him — a very pretty incident it 
was ; but these things make no figure in a settlement ; and a woman 
may be as bold as Joan of Arc and not have sixpence. Atlee says 
you can always settle the courage on the younger children.” 

“ Atlee’s an arrant scamp,” said my lord, laughing. ‘He should 
have written some days since.” 

“T suppose he is too late for the borough ; the Cradford election 
comes on next week?” Though there could not be anything more 
languidly indifferent than her voice in this question, a faint pinkish 
tinge flitted across her cheek and left it colorless as before. 

“Yes, he has his address out, and there is a sort of committee — 
certain licensed victualler people—to whom he has been promising 
some especial Sabbath-breaking that, they yearn after. I have not 
read it.” 

“7 have; and it is cleverly written, and there is little more radical 
in it than we heard this very day at dinner. He tells the electors, 
‘You are no more bound to the support of an army or a navy, if you 
do not wish to fight, than to maintain the College of Surgeons or 
Physicians, if you object to take physic.’ He says: ‘To tell me that 
I, with eight shillings a week, have an equal interest in resisting in- 
vasion as your Lord Dido, with eighty thousand per annum, is simply 
nonsense. If you,’ cries he to one of his supporters, ‘were to be 
offered your life by a highwayman on surrendering some few pence 
or halfpence you carried in your pocket, you do not mean to dictate 
what my Lord Marquis might do, who has got a gold watch and a 
pocketful of notes in As. And so I say once more, let the rich pay 
for the defence of what they value. You and I have nothing worth 
fighting for, and we will not fight. Then as to religion’ ” 

“Oh, spare me his theology! I can almost imagine it, Maude. I 
had no conception he was such a radical.” 

“He is not really, my lord; but he tells me that we must all go 
through this stage. It is, as he says, like a course of those waters 
whose benefit is exactly in proportion to the way they disagree with 
you at first. He even said, one evening before he went away, ‘ Take my 
word for it, Lady Maude, we shall be burning these apostles of ballot 
and universal suffrage in effigy one day; but I intend to go beyond 
every one else in the meanwhile, else the rebound back will lose half 
its excellence.’ ” 

“What is this?” cried he, as the servant entered with a telegram. 
“This is from Athens, Maude, and in cypher too. How are we to 
make it out?” 

“Cecil has the key, my lord. It is the diplomatic cypher.” 

“Do you think you could find it in his room, Maude? It is 
possible this might be imminent.” 

“T shall see if he is at home,” said she, rising to ring the bell. The 
servant sent to inquire, returned, saying that Mr. Walpole had dined 
abroad, and not returned since dinner. 
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“T’m sure you could find the book, Maude, and it is a small, square- 
shaped volume, bound in dark Russia leather, with F. O. on the 
cover.” 

“T know the look of it well enough, but I do not fancy ransacking 
Cecil’s chamber.” 

“T do not know that I should like to await his return to read my 
dispatch. I can just make out that it comes from Atlee.” 

“‘T suppose I had better go then,” said she, reluctantly, as she rose 
and left the room. 

Ordering the butler to precede and show her the way, Lady Maude 
ascended to a story above that she usuly inhabited and found her- 
self in a very spacious chamber, with an alcove, into which a bed 
fitted, the remaining space being arranged like an ordinary sitting- 
room. There were numerous chairs and sofas of comfortable form, a 
well-cushioned ottoman, smelling, indeed, villainously of tobacco, and 
a neat writing-table, with a most luxurious arrangement of shaded wax- 
lights above it. 

A singularly well-executed photograph of a young and very lovely 
woman, with masses of loose hair flowing over her neck and shoulders, 
stood on a little gilt easel on the desk, and it was, strange enough, with 
a sense of actual relief Maude read the word Titian on the frame. It 
was acopy of the great master’s picture in the Dresden Gallery, and 
of which there is a replica in the Barberini Palace at Rome ; but still 
the portrait had another memory for Lady Maude, who quickly recalled 
the girl she had once seen in a crowded assembly, passing through a 
murmur of admiration that no conventionality could repress, and 
whose marvellous beauty seemed to glow with the homage it inspired. 

Scraps of poetry, copies of verses, changed and blotted couplets, 
were scrawled on loose sheets of paper on the desk; but Maude 
minded none of these, as she pushed them away to rest her arm on the 
table, while she sat gazing on the picture. 

The face had so completely absorbed her attention—so to say, fasci- 
nated her—that when the servant, who had found the volume he was 
in search of, presented it to her, she merely said, “Take it to my 
lord,” and sat still, with her head resting on her hands and her eyes 
fixed on the portrait. : 

“There may be some resemblance, there may be at least what 
might remind people of ‘the Laura’—so was it called ; but who will 
pretend that she carrjed her head with that swing of lofty pride, or 
that Aer look could rival the blended majesty and womanhood we see 
here! I do not—I cannot believe it!” 

“What is it, Maude, that you will not or cannot believe?” said a 
low voice, and she saw Walpole standing beside her. 

“Let me first excuse myself for being here,” said she, blushing. “TI 
came in search of that little cypher-book to interpret a dispatch that 
has just come. When Fenton found it I was so engrossed by this 
pretty face that I have done nothing but gaze at it.” 

“ And what was it that seemed so incredible as I came in?” 

“Simply this, then, that any one should be so beautiful.” 

“Titian seems to have solved that point; at least, Vasari tells us 
this was a portrait of a lady of the Guicciardini family.” 
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“TI know—I know that,” said she, impatiently; “and we do see 
faces in which Titian or Velasquez have stamped nobility and birth as 
palpably as they have painted loveliness and expression. And such 
were these women, daughters in a long line of the proud Patricians 
who once ruled Rome.” 


“And yet,” said he, slowly, “that portrait has its living counter- 

art.” 

r “T am aware of whom you speak ; the awkward angular girl we all 
saw at Rome, and that you young gentlemen called the Tiziana.” 

“ She is certainly no longer awkward, nor angular, now, if she were 
once so, which I dont remember. She is a model of grace and sym- 
metry, and as much more beautiful than that picture as color, expres- 
sion, and movement are better than a lifeless image.” 

“There is the fervor of a lover in your words, Cecil,” said she, 
smiling faintly. 

“Tt is not often I am so forgetful,” muttered he; “ but so it is, our 
cousinship has done it all, Maude. One revels in expansiveness with 
his own, and I can speak to you as I cannot to another.” 

“Tt is a great flattery to me.” 

“In fact, I feel that at last I have a sister—a dear and loving spirit 
who will give to true friendship those delightful traits of pity and ten- 
derness, and even forgiveness, of which only the woman’s nature can 
know the needs.” 

Lady Maude rose slowly, without a word. Nothing of heightened 
color or movement of her features indicated anger or indignation, 
and though Walpole stood with an affected submissiveness before her, 
he marked her closely. 

“T am sure, Maude,” continued he, “you must often have wished 
to have a brother.” 

“ Never so much as at this moment!” said she, calmly — and now 
she had reached the door. “If I had had a brother, Cecil Walpole, 
it is possible I might have been spared this insult !” 

The next moment the door closed and Walpole was alone. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
ATLEE’S MESSAGE. 


“‘T am right, Maude,” said Lord Danesbury as his niece re-entered 
the drawing-room. “This is from Atlee, who is at Athens; but why 
there, I cannot make out as yet. There are, according to the book, 
two explanations here. 491 means a white dromedary, or the chief 
clerk, and B+ 49 = 12 stands for our Envoy in Greece, or a snuffer- 
dish.” 

“Don’t you think, my lord, it would be better for you to send this 
up to Cecil? He has just come in. He has had much experience 
of these things.” 

“You are quite right, Maude ; let Fenton take it up and beg for a 
speedy transcript of it. I should like to see it at once.” 

While his lordship waited for his dispatch he grumbled away about 
everything that occurred to him, and even, at last, about the presence 
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of the very man, Walpole, who was at that same moment engaged in 
serving him. 

“Stupid fellow,” muttered he, “why does he ask for extension of 
his leave? Staying in town here is only another name for spending 
money. * He’ll have to go out at last ; better do it at once!” 

“He may have his own reasons, my lord, for delay,” said Maude, 
rather to suggest further discussion of the point. 

“He may think he has, I’ve nodoubt. These small creatures have 
always scores of irons in the fire. So it was when I agreed to go to 
Ireland. There were innumerable fine things and clever things he 
was to do. There were schemes by which ‘the Cardinal’ was to be 
cajoled, and the whole Bar bamboozled. Every one was to have 
office dangled before his eyes, and to be treated so confidentially and 
affectionately, under disappointment, that even when a man got 
nothing he would feel he had secured the regard of the Prime 
Minister! If I took him out to Turkey to-morrow he’d never be 
easy till he had a plan ‘to square’ the Grand Vizier and entrap Gort- 
schakoff or Milliutin. ‘These men don’t know that a clever fellow no 
more goes in search of rogueries than a foxhunter looks out for stiff 
fences. You ‘take them’ when they lie before you, that’s all.” This 
little burst of indignation seemed to have the effect on him of a little 
wholesome exercise, for he appeared to feel himself better and easier 
after it. 

“Dear me! dear me!” muttered he, “how pleasant one’s life might 
be if it were not for the clever fellows! I mean, of course,” added 
he, after a second or two, “the clever fellows who want to impress us 
with their cleverness.”’ 

Maude would not be entrapped or enticed into what might lead to 
a discussion. She never uttered a word, and he was silent. 

It was in the perfect stillness that followed that Walpole entered 
the room with a telegram in his hand, and advanced to where Lord 
Danesbury was sitting. 

“T believe, my lord, I have made out this message in such a shape 
as will enable you to divine what it means. It runs thus :—‘ Athens, 
5th, 12 o’clock. Have seen S , and conferred at length with him. 
His estimate of value,’ or ‘his price’— for the signs will mean either — 
‘to my thinking, enormous. His reasonings certainly strong, and not 
easy to rebut.’ That may be possibly rendered, demands that might 
possibly be reduced. ‘TI leave to-day, and shall be in England by middle of 
next week.—ATLEE.’” 

Walpole looked keenly at the other’s face as he read the paper, to 
mark what signs of interest or eagerness the tidings might evoke. 
There was, however, nothing to be read in those cold and quiet 
features. 

“T am glad he is coming back,” said he at length. “ Let us see ; 
he can reach Marseilles by Monday, or even Sunday night. I don’t 
see why he should not be here Wednesday, or Thursday at farthest. 
By the way, Cecil, tell me something about our friend ; who is he?” 

“ Don’t know, my lord.” 

“Don’t know! How came you acquainted with him?” 

“Met him at a country-house where I happened to break my arm, 
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and took advantage of this young fellow’s skill in surgery to engage 
his services to carry me to town. There’s the whole of it.” 

“Ts he a surgeon?” 

“No, my lord, any more than he is fifty other things of which he 
has a smattering.” , 

“Has he any means — any private fortune?” 

“T suspect not.” 

“Who and what are his family? Are there Atlees in Ireland?” 

“There may be, my lord. There was an Atlee, a college porter, 
in Dublin ; but I heard our friend say that they were only distantly 
related.” 

He could not help watching Lady Maude as he said this, and was 
rejoiced to see a sudden twitch of her lower lip, as if in pain. 

“You evidently sent him over to me, then, on a very meagre 
knowledge of the man,” said his lordship, rebukingly. 

“T believe, my lord, I said at the time that I had by me a clever 
fellow, who wrote a good hand, could copy correctly, and was sufficient 
of a gentleman in his manners to make intercourse with him easy and 
not disagreeable.” 

“ A very guarded recommendation,” said Lady Maude, with a smile. 

“Was it not, Maude?” continued he, his eyes flashing with trium- 
phant insolence. 

“J found he could do more than copy a dispatch —I found he 
could write one. He replied to an article in the Edinburgh on 
Turkey, and I saw him write it as I did not know there was another 
man but myself in England could have done.” 

“ Perhaps your lordship had talked over the subject in his presence, 
or with him.” 

“And if I had, Sir? and if all his knowledge on a complex ques- 
tion was such as he could carry away from a random conversation, 
what a gifted dog he must be to sift the wheat from the chaff, to strip 
a question of what were mere accidental elements, and to test a diffi- 
culty by its real qualities! Atlee is a clever fellow, an able fellow, I 
assure you. That very telegram before us is a proof how he can deal 
with a matter on which instruction would be impossible.” 

“Indeed, my lord!” said Walpole, with well-assumed innocence. 

“T am right glad to know he is coming home. He must demolish 
that writer in the Révue des Deux Mondes at once — some unprincipled 
French blackguard, who has been put up to attack me by Thouvenel ! ” 

Would it have appeased his lordship’s wrath to know that the 
writer of this defamatory article was no other than Joe Atlee himself, 
and that the reply which was to “demolish it” was more than half 
written in his desk at that moment? 

“T shall ask,” continued my lord, “I shall ask him besides to write 
a paper on Ireland and that fiasco of yours, Cecil.” 

“Much obliged, my lord!” 

“Don’t be angry or indignant! A fellow with a neat, light hand 
like Atlee can, even under the guise of allegation, do more to clear 
you than scores of vulgar apologists. He can at least show that what 
our distinguished head of the Cabinet calls ‘the flesh-and-blood argu- 
ment,’ has its full weight with us in our government of Ireland, and 
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that our bitterest enemies cannot say, ‘We have no sympathies with 
the nation we rule over.’” 

“T suspect, my lord, that what you have so graciously called ‘my 
fiasco’ is well-nigh forgotten by this time, and wiser policy would say : 
‘Do not revive it!” 

“ There’s a great policy in saying in ‘an article’ all that could be 
said in ‘a debate,’ and showing after all how little it comes to. Even 
the feeble grievance-mongers grow ashamed at retailing the review 
and the newspapers ; but, what is better still, if the article be smartly 
written, they are sure to mistake the peculiarities of style for points 
in the argument. I have seen some splendid blunders of that kind 
when I sat in the Lower House! I wish Atlee was in Parliament.” 

“T am not aware that he can speak, my lord.” 

“Neither am I, but I should risk a small bet on it. He is a ready 
fellow, and the ready fellows are many-sided, eh, Maude?” Now, 
though his lordship only asked for his niece’s concurrence in his own 
sage remark, Walpole affected to understand it as a direct appeal to 
her opinion of Atlee, and said: “Is that your judgment of this gentle- 
man, Maude?” 

“T have no prescription to measure the abilities of such men as 
Mr. Atlee.” 

“You find him pleasant, witty, and agreeable, I hope?” said he, 
with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Ves, I think so.” 

“With an admirable memory and great readiness for an apropos ?” 

“Perhaps he has.” 

“ As a retailer of an incident they tell me he has no rival.” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Of course not. I take it the fellow has tact enough not to tell 
stories here.” 

“What is all that you are saying there?” cried his lordship, to 
whom these few sentences were “an aside.” 

“ Cecil is praising Mr. Atlee, my lord,” said Maude, bluntly. 

“T did not know I had been, my lord,” said he. ‘“ He belongs to 
a class of men who interest me very little.” 

“What class may that be?” 

“The adventurers, my lord. The fellows who make the campaign 
of life on the faith that they shall find their rations in some other 
man’s knapsack.” 

“Ha, indeed! Is that our friend’s line?” 

“Most undoubtedly, my lord. I am ashamed to say that it was 
entirely my own fault if you are saddled with the fellow at all.” 

“T do not see the infliction —” 

“T mean, my lord, that in a measure I put him on you without very 
well knowing what it was that I did.” 

“Have you heard — do you know anything of the man that should 
inspire caution or distrust? ” 

“Well, these are strong words,” muttered he, hesitatingly. 

But Lady Maude broke in with a passionate tone: “ Don’t you see, 
my lord, that he does not know anything to this person’s disadvan- 
tage — that it is only my cousin’s diplomatic reserve, that commend- 
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able caution of his order, suggests his careful conduct? Cecil knows 
no more of Atlee than we do.” 

“ Perhaps not so much,” said Walpole, with an impertinent simper. 

“« know,” said his lordship, “that he is a monstrous clever fellow. 
He can find you the passage you want or the authority you are seek- 
ing for at a moment ; and when he writes he can be rapid and concise, 
too.” 

“He has many rare gifts, my lord,” said Walpole, with the sly air 
of one who had said a covert impertinence. “I am very curious to 
know what you mean to do with him.” 

“Mean to do with him? Why, what should I mean to do with 
him?” 

“The very point I wish to learn. A protégé, my lord, is a parasitic 
plant, and you cannot deprive it of its double instincts — to cling and 
to climb.” 

“How witty my cousin has become since his sojourn in Ireland!” 
said Maude. 

Walpole flushed deeply, and for a moment he seemed about to reply 
angrily ; but, with an effort, he controlled himself, and, turning towards 
the timepiece on the chimney, said: “ How late! I could not have 
believed it was past one! I hope, my lord, I have made your despatch 
intelligible?” 

“Yes, yes; I think so. Besides, he will be here in a day or two to 
explain.” 

“T shall, then, say good-night, my lord. Good-night, cousin 
Maude.” But Lady Maude had already left the room unnoticed. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
WALPOLE ALONE. 


ONcE more in his own room, Walpole returned to the task of that 
letter to Nina Kostalergi, of which he had made nigh fifty drafts, and 
not one with which he was satisfied. 

It was not really very easy to do what he wished. He desired to 
seem a warm, rapturous, impulsive lover, who had no thought in life— 
no other hope or ambition—than the success of his suit. He sought 
to show that she had so enraptured and enthralled him, that until she 
consented to share his fortunes, he was a man utterly lost to life and 
life’s ambitions ; and—while insinuating what a tremendous respon- 
sibility she would take on herself, if she should venture by a refusal 
of him, to rob the world of those abilities that the age could ill spare— 
he also dimly shadowed the natural pride a woman ought to feel in 
knowing that she was asked to be the partner of such a man, and that 
one, for whom destiny in all likelihood reserved the highest rewards 
of public life, was then, with the full consciousness of what he was, 
and what awaited him, ready to share that proud eminence with her, 
as a prince might have offered to share his throne. 

In spite of himself, in spite of all he could do, it was on this latter 
part of his letter his pen ran most freely. He could condense his 
raptures, he could control in most praiseworthy fashion all the extra- 
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vagances of passion and the imaginative joys of love; but, for the 
life of him, he could abate nothing of the triumphant ecstacy that 
must be the feeling of the woman who had won him—the passionate 
delight of her who should be his wife, and enter life the chosen one 
of his affection. 

It was wonderful how glibly he could insist on this to himself, and, 
fancying for the moment that he was one of the outer world com- 
menting on the match, say: “Yes, let people decry the Walpole class 
how they might—they are elegant, they are exclusive, they are fastidi- 
ous, they are all that you like to call the spoiled children of Fortune 
in their wit, their brilliancy, and their readiness ; but they are the only 
men—the only men in the world—who marry—we’ll not say for ‘ love,’ 
for the phrase is vulgar—but who marry to please themselves! This 
girl had not a shilling. As to family, all is said when we say she was 
a Greek! Is there not something downright chivalrous in marrying 
such a woman? Is it the act of a worldly man?” 

He walked the room, uttering this question to himself over and over. 
Not exactly that he thought disparagingly of worldliness and material 
advantages, but he had lashed himself into a false enthusiasm as to 
qualities which he thought had some special worshippers of their own, 
and whose good opinion might possibly be turned to profit somehow 
and somewhere, if he only knew how and where. It was a monstrous 
fine thing he was about to do; that he felt. Where was there another 
man in his position would take a portionless girl and make her his 
wife? Cadets and cornets in light-dragoon regiments did these things ; 
they liked their “bit of beauty ;” and there was a sort of mock poetry 
about these creatures that suited that sort of thing; but for a man 
who wrote his letters from Brookes’s, and whose dinner invitations 
included all that was great in town, to stoop to such an alliance was 
as bold a defiance as one could throw at a world of self-seeking and 
conventionality. 

“That Emperor of the French did it,” cried he. “I cannot recall 
to my mind another. He did the very same thing I am going to do. 
To be sure he had the ‘pull on me’ inone point. As he said himself, 
‘Jam a parvenu.’ Now, / cannot go that far! I must justify my act 
on other grounds, as I hope I can do,” cried he, after a pause ; while, 
with head erect and swelling chest, he went on: “I felt within me the 
place I yet should occupy. I knew—ay, knew—the prize that 
awaited me, and I asked myself, ‘Do you see in any capital of Europe 
one woman with whom you would like to share this fortune? Is there 
one sufficiently gifted and graceful to make her elevation seem a 
natural and fitting promotion, and herself appear the appropriate 
occupant of the station?’ 

“She is wonderfully beautiful : there is no doubt of it. Such beauty 
as they have never seen here in their lives! Fanciful extravagances 
in dress, and atrocious hairdressing, cannot disfigure her; and by 
Jove! she has tried both. And one has only to imagine that woman 
dressed and ‘ coiffeed,’ as she might be, to conceive such a triumph as 
London has not witnessed for the century! And I do long for such 
a triumph. If my lord would only invite us here, were it but for a 
week! We should be asked to Goreham and the Bexsmiths’, My 
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lady never omits to invite a great beauty. It’s Aer way to protest that 
she is still handsome, and not at all jealous. How are we to get 
‘asked’ to Bruton Street?” asked he over and over, as though the 
sounds must secure the answer. “Maude will never permit it. The 
unlucky picture has settled ¢#a¢ point. Maude will not suffer her to 
cross the threshold! But for the portrait I could bespeak my cousin’s 
favor and indulgence for a somewhat countrified young girl, dowdy 
and awkward. I could plead for her good looks in that ad misericor- 
diam fashion that disarms jealousy and enlists her generosity for an 
humble connection she need never see more of! If I could only per- 
suade Maude that I had done an indiscretion, and that I knew it, I 
should be sure of her friendship. Once make her believe that I have 
gone clean head over heels into a mesalliance, and our honeymoon 
here is assured. I wish I had not tormented her about Atlee. I wish 
with all my heart I had kept my impertinences to myself, and gone no 
further than certain dark hints about what I could say if I were to 
be evil-minded. What rare wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last 
cartridge! I suppose it is too late now. She’ll not forgive me that 
disparagement before my uncle ; that is, if there be anything between 
herself and Atlee, a point which a few minutes will settle when I see 
them together. It would not be very difficult to make Atlee regard 
me as his friend, and as one ready to aid him in this same ambition. 
Of course he is prepared to see in me the enemy of all his plans. 
What would he not give, or say, or do, to find me his aider and 
abettor? Shrewd tactician as the fellow is, he will know all the value 
of having an accomplice within the fortress ; and it would be exactly 
from a man like myself he might be disposed to expect the most reso- 
lute opposition.” 

He thought for a long time over this. He turned it over and over 
in his mind, canvassing all the various benefits any line of action 
might promise, and starting every doubt or objection he could imagine. 
Nor was the thought extraneous to his calculations that in forwarding 
Atlee’s suit to Maude he was exacting the heaviest “vendetta” for 
her refusal of himself. 

“There is not a woman in Europe,” he exclaimed, “less fitted to 
encounter small means and a small station —to live a life of petty 
economies, and be the daily associate of a snob! 

“What the fellow may become at the end of the race — what place 
he may win after years of toil and jobbery, I neither know nor care! 
She will be an old woman by that time, and will have had space 
enough in the interval to mourn over her rejection of me. I shall be 
a minister, not impossibly at some court of the Continent. Atlee, to 
say the best, an Under-Secretary of State for something, or a Poor 
Law or Education Chief. There will be just enough of disparity in 
our stations to fill her woman’s heart with bitterness — the bitterness 
of having backed the wrong man! 

“The unavailing regrets that beset us for not having taken the 
left-hand road in life instead of the right are our chief mental re- 
sources after forty, and they tell me that we men only know half the 
poignancy of these miserable recollections. Women have a special 
adaptiveness for this kind of torture, would seem actually to revel 
in it.” 
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He turned once more to his desk, and to the letter. Somehow he 
could make nothing of it. All the dangers that he desired to avoid 
so cramped his ingenuity that he could say little beyond platitudes ; 
and he thought with terror of her who was to read them. ‘The scorn- 
ful contempt with which she would treat such a letter, was all before 
him, and he snatched up the paper and tore it in pieces. 

“Tt must not be done by writing,” cried he at last. ‘Who is to 
guess for which of the fifty moods of such a woman a man’s letter is 
to be composed? What you could say mow you dared not have 
written half an hour ago. What would have gone far to gain her 
love yesterday, to-day will show you the door! It is only by con- 
summate address and skill she can be approached at all, and without 
her look and bearing, the inflections of her voice, her gestures, her 
‘pose,’ to guide you, it would be utter rashness to risk her humor.” 

He suddenly bethought him at this moment that he had many 
things to do in Ireland ere he left England. He had tradesmen’s 
bills to settle, and “traps” to be got rid of. “Traps” included 
furniture, and books, and horses, and horse-gear, details which at 
first he had hoped his friend Lockwood would have taken off his 
hands ; but Lockwood had only written him word that a Jew broker 
from Liverpool would give him forty pounds for his house effects, and 
as for “ the screws,” there was nothing but an auction. 

Most of us have known at some period or other of our lives what 
it is to suffer from the painful disparagement our chattels undergo 
when they become objects of sale; but no adverse criticism of your 
bed or your book-case, your ottoman or your arm-chair, can approach 
the sense of pain inflicted by the impertinent comments on your horse. 
Every imputed blemish is a distinct personality, and you reject the 
insinuated spavin or the suggested splint as imputations on your 
honor as a gentleman. In fact, you are pushed into the pleasant 
dilemma of either being ignorant as to the defects of your beast, or 
wilfully bent on an act of palpable dishonesty. When we remember 
that every confession a man makes of his unacquaintance with 
matters “horsey” is, in English acceptance, a count in the indict- 
ment against his claim to be thought a gentleman, it is not surprising 
that there will be men more ready to hazard their character than their 
connoisseurship. 

“T’ll go over myself to Ireland,” said he at last, “and a week will 
do everything.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE, 


LocKkwoop was seated at his fireside in his quarters, the Upper Castle 
Yard, when Walpole burst in upon him unexpectedly. 

“What! you here?” cried the Major. “ Have you the courage to 
face Ireland again?” 

“T see nothing that should prevent my coming here. Ireland 
certainly cannot pretend to lay a grievance to my charge.” 

“Maybe not. I don’t understand these things. I only know what 
people say in the clubs and laugh over at dinner-tables.” 
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“T cannot affect to be very sensitive as to these Celtic criticisms, 
and I shall not ask you to recall them.” 

“They say that Danesbury got kicked out, all for your blunders!” 

“Do they?” said Walpole, innocently. 

“Yes; and they declare that if old Daney wasn’t the most loyal 
fellow breathing, he’d have thrown you over and owned that the whole 
mess was of your own brewing, and that he had nothing to do with it.” 

“Do they, indeed, say that?” 

“That’s not half of it, for they have a story about a woman — some 
woman you met down at Kilgobbin — who made you sing rebel songs 
and take a Fenian pledge, and give your word of honor that Donogan 
should be let escape.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Tsn’t it enough? A man must be a glutton for tomfoolery if he 
could not be satisfied with that.” 

“ Perhaps you never heard that the chief of the Cabinet took a very 
different view of my Irish policy.” 

“Trish policy?” cried the other with lifted eyebrows. 

“TI said Irish policy, and repeat the words. Whatever line of 
political action tends to brings legislation into more perfect harmony 
with the instincts and impulses of a very peculiar people, it is no 
presumption to call a policy.” 

“With all my heart. Do you mean to deal with that old Liverpool 
rascal for the furniture?” 

“ His offer is almost an insult.” 

“Well, you'll be gratified to know he retracts it. He says now 
he’ll only give 354.! And as for the screws, Bobbidge, of the Carbi- 
neers, will take them both for 50/.” 

“Why, Lightfoot alone is worth the money!” 

“ Minus the sand-crack.” 

“T deny the sand-crack. She was pricked in the shoeing.” 

“Of course! I never knew a broken knee that wasn’t got by 
striking the manger, nor a sand-crack that didn’t come of an awkward 
smith,” 

“What a blessing it would be if all the bad reputations in society 
could be palliated as pleasantly.” 

“Shall I tell Bobbidge you take his offer? He wants an answer 
at once.” 

“My dear Major, don’t you know that the fellow who says that, 
simply means to say: ‘Don’t be too sure that I shall not change 
my mind! Look out that you take the ball at the hop!’” 

“ Lucky if it hops at all.” 

“Ts that your experience of life?” said Walpole, inquiringly. 

“Tt is one of them. Will you take 50/. for the screws?” 

“Yes; and as much more for the brake and the dog-cart. I want 
every rap I can scrape together, Harry. I’m going out to Guatemala.” 

“‘T heard that.” 

“Infernal place ; at least, I believe, in climate, reptiles, fevers, 
assassination, it stands without a rival.” 

“So they tell me.” 

“It was the only thing vacant, and they rather affected a difficulty 
about giving it.” 
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“So they do when they send a man to the Gold Coast ; and they 
tell the newspapers to say what a lucky dog he is.” 

“T can stand all that. What really kills me is giving a man the 
C. B. when he is just booked for some home of yellow fever.” 

“ They do that too,” gravely observed the other, who was beginning 
to feel the pace of the conversation rather too fast for him. ‘ Don’t 
you smoke?” 

“T’m rather reducing myself to half batta in tobacco. I’ve thoughts 
of marrying.” 

“Don’t do that.” 

“Why? It’s not wrong.” 

“No, perhaps not ; but it’s stupid.” 

“Come now, old fellow, life out there in the tropics is not so jolly 
all alone! Alligators are interesting creatures, and chetahs are pretty 
pets ; but a man wants a little companionship of a more tender kind, 
and a nice girl who would link her fortunes with one’s own, and help 
one through the sultry hours, is no bad thing.” 

“The nice girl wouldn’t go there.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. With your great knowledge of life, you 
must know that there has been a glut in ‘the nice-girl’ market these 
years back. Prime lots are sold for a song occasionally, and first- 
rate samples sent as far as Calcutta. The truth is, the fellow who 
looks like a real buyer may have the pick of the fair, as they call it 
here.” 

“So he ought,” growled out the Major. 

“ The speech is not a gallant one. You are scarcely complimentary 
to the ladies, Lockwood.” 

“Tt was you that talked of a woman like a cow or a sack of corn, 
not I.” 

“T employed an illustration to answer one of your own arguments.”’ 

“Who is she to be?” bluntly asked the Major. 

“T’ll tell you whom I mean to ask, for I have not put the question 

et.” 
, A long, fine whistle expressed the other’s astonishment. “ And 
are you so sure she'll say yes?” 

“T have no other assurance than the conviction that a woman 
might do worse.” 

“ Humph! perhaps she might. I’m not quite certain ; but who is 
she to be?” 

“Do you remember a visit we made together to a certain Kilgobbin 
Castle?” 

“To be sure I do. A rum old ruin it was.” 

‘“ Do you remember two young ladies we met there?” 

“Perfectly. Are you going to marry both of them?” 

‘My intention is to propose to one, and I imagine I need not tell 
you which?” 

“Naturally, the Irish girl. She saved your iife—” 

“Pray let me undeceive you in a double error. It is not the Irish 
girl ; nor did she save my life.” 

“Perhaps not, but she risked her own to save yours. You said so 
yourself at the time.” 
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“We'll not discuss the point now. I hope I feel duly grateful for 
the young lady’s heroism, though it is not exactly my intention to 
record my gratitude in a special license.” 

“A very equivocal sort of repayment,” grumbled out Lockwood. 

“You are epigrammatic this evening, Major.” 

“So, then, it’s the Greek you mean to marry?” 

“Tt is the Greek I mean to ask.” 

“All right. I hope she’ll take you. I think, on the whole, you suit 
each other. If I were at all disposed to that sort of bondage, I don’t 
know a girl I’d rather risk the road with than the Irish cousin, Miss 
Kearney.” 

“She is very pretty, exceedingly obliging, and has most winning 
manners.” 

“She is good-tempered, and she is natural ; the two best things a 
woman can be.” 

“Why not come down along with me and try your luck?” 

“When do you go?” 

“By the 1o.30 train to-morrow. I shall arrive at Moate by four 
o’clock, and reach the Castle to dinner.” 

“They expect you?” 

“Only so far that I have telegraphed a line to say I’m going down 
to bid ‘good-bye’ before I sail for Guatemala. I don’t suspect they 
know where that is, but it’s enough when they understand it is far 
away.” 

“T’ll go with you.” 

“ Will you really?” 

“JT will. I'll not say on such an errand as your own, because that 
requires a second thought or two ; but I’ll reconnoitre, Master Cecil, 
I’ll reconnoitre.” 

“T suppose you know there is no money.” 

“T should think money most unlikely in such a quarter ; and it’s 
better she should have none than a small fortune. I’m an old whist- 
player, and when I play dummy, there’s nothing I hate more than to 
see two or three small trumps in my partner’s hand.” 

“T imagine you’ll not be distressed in that way here.” 

“T’ve got enough to come through with ; that is, the thing can be 
done if there be no extravagances.” 

“ Does one want for more?” cried Walpole, theatrically. 

“T don’t know that. If it were only ask and have, I should like to 
be tempted.” 

“T have no such ambition. I firmly believe that the moderate limits 
a man sets to his daily wants, constitute the real liberty of his intellect 
and his intellectual nature.” 

“ Perhaps I’ve no intellectual nature, then,” growled out Lockwood, 
“for I know how I should like to spend fifteen thousand a year. I 
suppose I shall have to live on as many hundreds.” 

“Tt can be done.” 

“Perhaps it may. Have another weed.” 

“No. I told you already I have begun.a tobacco reformation.” 

“Does she object to the pipe ?” 

“T cannot tell you. The fact is, Lockwood, my future and its for- 
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tunes are just as uncertain as yourown. This day week will probably 
have decided the destiny of each of us.” 
“To our success, then!” cried the Major, filling both their glasses. 
“To our success!” said Walpole, as he drained his, and placed 
it upside down on the table. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
At KiLcospspin CASTLE. 


TueE “ Blue Goat” at Moate was destined once more to receive the 
same travellers whom we presented to our readers at a very early 
stage of this history. 

“Not much change here,” cried Lockwood, as he strode into the 
little sitting-room and sat down. “I miss the old fellow’s picture, 
that’s all.” 

“ Ah! by the way,” said Walpole to the landlord, “you had my 
Lord Kilgobbin’s portrait up there the last time I came through here.” 

“Ves, indeed, sir,” said the man, smoothing down his hair and 
looking apologetically. “But the Goats and my lord, who was the 
Buck Goat, got into a little disagreement, and they sent away his 
picture, and his lordship retired from the club, and — and — that was 
the way of it.” 

“A heavy blow to your town, I take it,” said the Major, as he 
poured out his beer. 

“Well, indeed, your Honor, I won’t say it was. You see, sir, times 
is changed in Ireland. We don’t care as much as we used about the 
‘neighboring gentry,’ as they called them once ; and as for the lord, 
there! he doesn’t spend a hundred a year in Moate.” 

“ How is that?” 

“They get what they want by rail from Dublin, your Honor; and 
he might as well not be here at all.” 

“ Can we have acar to carry us over to the Castle?” asked Walpole, 
who did not care to hear more of local grievances. 

“Sure, isn’t my lord’s car waiting for you since two o’clock !” said 
the host, spitefully, for he was not conciliated by a courtesy that was 
to lose him a fifteen-shilling fare. ‘‘ Not that there’s much of a horse 
between the shafts, or that old Daly himself is an elegant coachman,” 
continued the host; “but they’re ready in the yard when you want 
them.” 

The travellers had no reason to delay them in their present quarters, 
and, taking their places on the car, set out for the Castle. 

“T scarcely thought when I last drove this road,” said Walpole, 
“that the next time I was to come should be on such an errand as 
* my present one.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the other. “Our noble relative that is to 
be does not shine in equipage. That beast is dead lame.” 

“Tf we had our deserts, Lockwood, we should be drawn by a team 
of doves, with the god Cupid on the box.” 

“I’d rather have two posters and a yellow postchaise.” 

A drizzling rain that now began to fall interrupted all conversation, 
and each sunk back into his own thoughts for the rest of the way, 


'?? 
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Lord Kilgobbin, with his daughter at his side, watched the car from 
the terrace of the Castle as it slowly wound its way along the bog-road. 

** As well as I can see, Kate, there is a man on each side of the car,” 
said Kearney, as he handed his field-glass to his daughter. 

“Yes, papa, I see there are two travellers.” 

“ And I don’t well know why there should be even one! There was 
no such great friendship between us that he need come all this way to 
bid us good-bye.” 

“Considering the mishap that befel him here, it is a mark of good 
feeling to desire to see us all once more, don’t you think so?” 

“May be so,” muttered he, drearily. “At all events, it’s not a 
pleasant house he’s coming to. Young O’Shea there upstairs, just out 
of a fever ; and old Miss Betty, that may arrive any moment.” 

“There’s no question of that. She says it would be ten days or a 
fortnight before she is equal to the journey.” 

“ Heaven grant it!—hem—lI mean that she'll be strong enough 
for it by thattime. At all events, if it is the same as to our fine friend 
Mr. Walpole, I wish he’d have taken his leave of us in a letter.” 

“Tt is something new, papa, to see you so inhospitable.” 

“But I am not inhospitable, Kitty. Show me the good fellow that 
would like to pass an evening with me and think me good company, 
and he shall have the best saddle of mutton and the raciest bottle of 
claret in the house. But it’s only mock hospitality to be entertaining 
the man that only comes out of courtesy and just stays as long as 
good manners oblige him.” 

“T do not know that I should undervalue politeness, especially when 
it takes the shape of a recognition.” 

“Well, be it so,” sighed he, almost drearily. “If the young gentle- 
man is so warmly attached to us all that he cannot tear himself away 
till he has embraced us, I suppose there’s no help for it. Where is 
Nina?” 

“She was reading to Gorman when I saw her. She had just re- 
lieved Dick, who has gone out for a walk.” 

“A jolly house for a visitor to come to!” cried he, sarcasticaHly. 

“We are not very gay or lively, it is true, papa; but it is not un- 
likely that the spirit in which our guest comes here will not} need 
much jollity.” 

“T don’t take it as a kindness for a man to bring me his depression 
and his low spirits. I have always more of my own than I know 
what to do with. Two sorrows never made a joy, Kitty.” 

“There! they are lighting the lamps,” cried she, suddenly. “I 
don’t think they can be more than three miles away.” 

“ Have you rooms ready ; if there be two coming?” 

“Yes, papa, Mr. Walpole will have his old quarters ; and the stag 
room is in readiness if there be another guest.” 

“T’d like to have a house as big as the royal barracks, and every 
room of it occupied! ” cried Kearney, with a mellow ring in his voice. 
“They talk of society and pleasant company ; but for real enjoyment 
there’s nothing to compare with what a man has under his own roof! 
No claret ever tastes so good as the decanter he circulates himself. 
I was low enough half an hour ago, and now the mere thought of a 
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couple of fellows to dine with me cheers me up and warms my heart! 
I’ll give them the green seal, Kitty ; and I don’t know there’s another 
house in the county could put a bottle of ’46 claret before them.” 

“So you shall, papa. I'll go to the cellar myself and fetch it.” 

Kearney hastened to make the moderate toilet he called dressing 
for dinner, and was only finished when his old servant informed him 
that two gentlemen had arrived and gone up to their rooms. 

“T wish it was two dozen had come,” said Kearney, as he descended 
to the drawing-room. 

“Tt is Major Lockwood, papa,” cried Kate, entering and drawing 
him into a window recess ; “the Major Lockwood that was here before 
has come with Mr. Walpole. I met him in the hall while I had the 
basket with the wine in my hand, and he was so cordial and glad to 
see me you cannot think.” 

“He knew that green wax, Kitty. He tasted that ‘bin’ when he 
was here last.” 

“ Perhaps so ; but he certainly seemed overjoyed at something. 

“Let me see,” muttered he: “ wasn’t he the big fellow with the long 
moustaches ?” 

“A tall, very good-looking man ; dark as a Spaniard, and not un- 
like one.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. I remember him well. He was a capital 
shot with the pistol, and he liked his wine. By the way, Nina did not 
take to him.” 

“‘ How do you remember that, papa?” said she, archly. 

“Tf I don’t mistake, she told me so, or she called him a brute, or a 
savage, or some one of those things a man is sure to be when a woman 
discovers he will not be her slave.” 

Nina entering at the moment cut short all rejoinder, and Kearney 
came forward to meet her with his hand out. 

“Shake out your lower courses and let me look at you,” cried he, 
as he walked round her admiringly. “Upon my oath it’s more beauti- 
ful than ever you are! I can guess what a fate is reserved for those 
dandies from Dublin.” 

“Do you like my dress, sir? Is it becoming?” asked she. 

“ Becoming it is ; but I’m not sure whether I like it.” 

“ And how is that, sir?” 

“T don’t see how, with all that floating gauze and swelling lace, a 
man is to get an arm round you at all 

“T cannot perceive the necessity, sir,” and the insolent toss of her 
head, more forcibly even than her words, resented such a possibility. 


” 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














TWILIGHT AT HOLLYWOOD. 


O-DAY our maidens gathered here to strew 
The early flowers upon the soldiers’ graves, 
In their sweet custom; and at early morn 
Hither they came with blossoms, buds and leaves, 
And earnest faces fairer than the flowers. 
No grave has been forgotten—all are dressed : 
The simple soldier from the distant State 
Is loved and honored, though perchance unknown, 
And where he sleeps is beautiful with bloom. 
One stayed a little when the rest were gone, 
Beside a grave. Quite motionless she stood 
Until the path grew dim, then turned away, 
And twilight gathers over Hollywood ; 
The sun goes down behind a bank of cloud, 
And dashes all the stormy West with blood, 
As dies a hero in a broken cause 
When, pouring out his wasted life, he leaves 
The land he loved to darkness and defeat. 


Far down below I hear the river rush, 

And standing in this city of the dead, 

The voice of waters seems a human cry 

That rises from the breadth of all the land 

Of shivered hearthstones and of broken hearts. 


The city, growing sombre in the dusk, 

Was lit with splendor forty months agone, 

When all our best and bravest gathered there, 

A nation’s fortress and her capital: 

The long streets trembled with the tramp of men, 
And rang with shouting and with martial strains; 
And up the glancing river came the boom 

Of mighty guns that held a fleet at bay. 

But sorrow came upon her, and defeat ; 

She sank in ashes, and a people’s hope 

Sank with her, and her glory passed away ; 

Her arms were overthrown, her flag was torn, 
Her children bent their heads beneath the yoke 
In bitter silence, and her chosen Chief 

Was fettered in the fortress by the sea. 
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O rapid river, with thy mighty voice, 

Wave through thy hills and wear away the rocks, 
Even as a people wear away the heart 

In thinking on their glory and their fall! 


But O the spirit of the first campaigns, 

O days of life and motion! 

From Rio Grande to the Chesapeake 

They gathered, sweeping, joyous to the fight: 
The wild yell, rising from the trampling charge, 
Tore through the ragged rifts of battle-smoke 
And rose above the thunder of the guns; 

And as a great wave on the open sea 

That strikes a blow and leaves a wreck behind, 
They swept along, a living surge of strength, 
With tempest voice and crest of bayonet. 


God smiled at first, then turned his face aside; 
And hope that glittered like a sunlit sword 
Was quenched in gloom, and still they smote the foe 
That rose, with strength renewed, from each defeat 
Till, broken by their victories, they fell. 
For ever thin and thinner grew their ranks: 
The weary march, the hungry bivouac, 
The scanty blanket, wet with driving sleet, 
' The sleepless outpost, listlessness of camp, 
The longing for the loved at home—all these, 
Far more than wasting battle, wasted them 
Until their strength was spent. Now low they lie, 
And never more upon Virginia hills 
Shall thrill the onset of the Southern lines. 
The men that bore the bayonet and blade 
Shall bear them now no more; 
But Oh! to think how bright and swift they were, 
And now how cold and still! 


O, rushing river, thou at least art free 

And fit to sing a soldier’s requiem, 
Deep-toned and tremulous —the dirge of men 
That once were tameless as thy winter flood! 


When once again we stand erect and free, 

And we may write a truthful epitaph — 

A nation uttering its grief in stone 

Shall pile aloft a stately monument. 

Not that their fame has need of sculptured urn, 

For they had lived such lives and wrought such deeds 
As venal history cannot lie away. 
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Till then shall scattered roses deck their graves, 
And woman’s tear shall be their epitaph. 


O river, though they moulder in the dust, 

Let them not perish from our hearts; speak on, 
And fill us with thy rushing energy, 

That as the gathered freshets of the spring 
Burst upward through the shackles of the ice, 
So we at last may dash our fetters off, 

For until then these men have died in vain. 


Richmond, May, 1867. INNES RANDOLPH. 








GENERAL BARNARD’S REPORT ON THE DEFENCES OF 
WASHINGTON IN JULY 1864.* 





INCE the appearance of the article on the advance upon 

Washington, in the June number of the SouTHERN MAGAZINE 
for 1871, the report of General Barnard, the engineer in charge of the 
construction of the defences, has been published in quarto form, with 
full and complete maps and plates, showing, besides the topography 
of the country, the ground-plans and profiles of the works. He has 
also given in his text a thorough description of the works with their 
armament, and a statement of the troops in Washington and the 
defences, as well as the exact time of the arrival of the portions of the 
6th and 19th Corps which were sent to the relief of the garrison. 
This publication has settled definitely the much discussed question 
whether the city of Washington could have been captured by a 
coup-de-main at the time mentioned; and I therefore beg leave to 
call attention to the statements of General Barnard, in order that 
those critics who have not been willing to accept my statements, but 
have thought proper to rely upon the vague conjectures of some 
unknown newspaper correspondents, or the representations of people 
who did not have the manhood to make sacrifices for a cause they 
pretended to believe was right, may now see how much more capable 
I was of judging what was proper to be done, in my position as 
commander of the expedition, than they could be. Besides, I am 
sure that it will afford some satisfaction to the survivors of those 








*A Report on the Defences of Washington.. By Brevet Major-General J. G. Barnard, Colonel 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1871. 
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brave men who were with me on that memorable occasion to learn 
the true state of the facts when they were led up to the very walls of 
the Federal capital. 

After describing the steps taken at various times for rendering 
the defences of Washington thorough and complete, General Barnard, 
on pages 33 and 34, says :— 


Thus from a few isolated works covering bridges or commanding a few 
especially important points, was developed a connected system of fortification, 
by which every prominent point, at intervals of 800 to 1000 yards, was occupied 
by an enclosed field-fort, every important approach or depression of ground unseen 
from the forts swept by a battery of field-guns, and the whole connected by rifle- 
trenches which were in fact lines of infantry parapet, furnishing emplacement for 
two ranks of men and affording covered communication along the line, while roads 
were opened wherever necessary so that troops and artillery could be moved 
rapidly from one point of the immense periphery to another, or under cover from 
point to point along the line. 

The woods which prevailed along many parts of the line were cleared for a mile 
or two in front of the works, the counterscarps of which were surrounded by 
abattis. Bomb-proofs were provided in nearly all the forts, and all guns not 
solely intended for distant fire placed in embrasure and well traversed ; secure and 
well-ventilated magazines, ample to contain 100 rounds per gun, constructed; the 
original crude structures, built after designs given in the text-books for field-fortifi- 
cation, replaced by others, on plans experience developed, or which the increased 
powers of modern artillery made necessary. All commanding points on which an 
enemy would be likely to concentrate artillery to overpower that of one or more of 
our forts or batteries, were subjected not only to the fires, direct and cross, of many 
points along the line, but also from heavy rifled guns from distant points unattain- 
able by the enemy’s field-guns. With all these developments the lines certainly 
approximated to the maximum degree of strength which can be attained from un- 
revetted earthworks, They would probably realise in some degree the qualities 
attributed to fortified lines by Napoleon, though being unrevetted earthworks, they 
were scarcely what his dictum contemplated. 


If any one will take the trouble to refer to my description of these 
works as they appeared from an outside reconnoissance made under 
the fire of their guns, which is contained in my published account of 
the Maryland and Valley campaign of 1864, he will see how accu- 
rately I estimated the strength of the fortifications of Washington. 
In fact, General Barnard quotes from my narrative, and also from the 
article in the SouTHERN MacGazIinE, to show how thoroughly he had 
done Ais work. ‘The fact that the works were unrevetted did not 
diminish their strength as against my force, as I had nothing but 
small field-guns, and was absolutely prevented by the causes stated 
by him from placing any of them in position to breach or level the 
works. 

On pages 106 and 107 he says :-— 

On the initiation of the campaign in Virginia under Lieut.-Gen. Grant in the 
spring of 1864, the services of Gen. Abbot’s brigade of heavy artillery were deemed 
essential to the operations of the field, and it was withdrawn from the defences. 
At the same time the Governors of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
undertook to furnish 75,000 volunteers for “100 days’” service, to be employed 
for guard and garrison duty during the campaign season. As these arrived the 
remaining artillery regiments were withdrawn and sent to the front. On the roth 
of July 1864, the line north of the Potomac (the forts over the Anacostia included) 
was garrisoned by the One Hundred and Fiftieth, One Hundred and Fifty-first and 
One Hundred and Seventieth Regiments of Ohio National Guards (100 days’ men), 
fifteen companies of heavy (volunteer) artillery, two companies light artillery, and 
two companies of United States artillery, all under command of Brigadier-General 
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M. D. Hardin. South of the Potomac were the One Hundred and Thirty-sixth, 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth, One Hundred and Forty-seventh, One Hundred and 
Sixty-fourth, One Hundred and Sixty-sixth and One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Ohio 
National Guards, six companies heavy (volunteer) artillery, twelve companies light 
(volunteer) artillery, and two companies United States artillery, commanded by 
Brig.-Gen. G. A. DeKussey. The effective forces were 1819 infantry, 1834 artillery, 
and sixty-three cavalry north of the Potomac, and 4064 infantry, 1772 artillery and 
fifty-one cavalry south thereof. There were besides in Washington and Alexandria 
about 3900 effectives (First and Second District of Columbia Volunteers, “ Veteran 
Reserves,” and detachments), under Generals Wisewell and Slough, doing duty as 
guards, &c., and about 4400 (six regiments) of “ Veteran Reserves.” At the 
artillery camp of instruction (Camp Barry) were five field-batteries (627 men). A 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of the Second Massachusetts, Thirteenth and Sixteenth 
New York Regiments, numbering a little over 800 effectives, was posted in the neigh- 
borhood of Falls Church and Annandale, and commanded by the lamented Col. C. 
R. Lowell (subsequently killed at Cedar Creek), who handled it with great ability, 
resisting to the utmost Early’s progress from Rockville, and never hesitating to 
attack when it was desired to develop the enemy’s front.* . . . Besides the cavalry 
brigade of Col. Lowell there was a nominal ‘‘cavalry division” of dismounted 
men awaiting equipment and organization at Camp Stoneman, under Col. W. 
Gamble (Eighth Illinois Cavalry), amounting in all to about 1200 effectives. Por- 
tions of the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, armed and rhounted, were sent during the 1oth 
and 11th in the direction of Rockville, Laurel, Bladensburg and Fort Mahan, to 
observe the enemy. The rest (dismounted) were sent with their cavalry arms to 
Gen. McCook for service on the lines, There appears to have been but about 800 
serviceable horses, 700 of which belonged to the Eighth Illinois. [* This last is a 
foot-note at the bottom of page 107.] 


General Barnard sums up this whole force at “about 20,400,” but 
the actual addition shows 20,530 men, of whom 9603 were actually 
in the defences on Sunday morning, the roth of July, leaving 10,927 
in Washington and Alexandria and the adjacent camps, of whom 3900 
were on guard and other duty, while 7027 were free to be sent to any 
point that might be threatened, even if it had been absolutely neces- 
sary to retain the whole of the force (5887 men) which was in the 
defences on the south of the Potomac there all the time, and the 3900 
on guard and other duty. But this was not the case, as there was no 
danger then on the south side of an attack; and a portion of the 
troops from that quarter were actually moved to the defences on the 
north side before I arrived in front of them. 

In addition to the foregoing forces, available for the defence of 
Washington before the arrival of a man from Grant’s army, General 
Barnard states, in a note on page 116, that Quartermaster-General 
Meigs reorganised the employés of his department, who had before 
been organised and trained, and says: ‘The entire force of quarter- 
master’s men organised was over 6000.” There were then 26,530 
men available for the defence of Washington before any of the 6th 
or 19th Corps arrived. He gives at length the measures taken to 
man the works on the north side when it was ascertained that I was 
approaching the city in that direction. General McCook was as- 
signed to the command of the defences on that side ; some troops 
were brought from other quarters ; the “Veteran Reserves” were 
put in the works, at first between the river and Rock Creek, and then 
moved across the creek under cover to the works on which my infantry 
advanced ; Lowell’s brigade of cavalry having been brought from the 
south side and sent out to Rockville. 

On pages 112 and 113 he says: 
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By the authorities at Washington, and by General Grant, the hope had been 
vainly entertained that Hunter’s force would make its appearance in time to divert 
Early from his advance to Washington. But after crossing the mountains, the most 
expeditious route for that officer was to strike the Ohio, and ascending by water to 
Parkersburg, to take the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Low water in the river and 
breaks in the road delayed him, and he was hors de combat throughout all the events 
now described. Hence it became necessary to find troops to oppose Early. One divi- 
sion (Rickett’s) was, as has been seen, detached on the 5th of July from the lines 
before Petersburg and sent to Baltimore, where it arrived in time to bear the brunt 
of the battle at Monocacy. The other two divisions did not receive their orders 
till the 9th, and did not reach Washington till 2 P. M. the 11th, dare/y in time. A 
part of the 19th Corps, just arrived at Fort Monroe .from Louisiana, were likewise 
dispatched to Washington, and arrived at the same time. 


Thus it will be seen that these troops arrived at Washington at 
2 P.M. on the very day on which I got up in front of the works, after I 
had marched from four miles northwest of Rockville ; which place Gen. 
Barnard puts at 16 miles from Washington, though I did not estimate 
the distance at so much: my estimate was that my infantry had marched 
some 12 or 14 miles. One small brigade of my cavalry had reached . 
Rockville the evening before, where it had encountered a portion of 
the enemy’s cavalry and driven it off; but my infantry did not until 
next morning get there. General Barnard describes the approach of 
a force on the Georgetown pike between 11 and 12 o’clock, which was 
McCausland’s small brigade of cavalry, and which had some skirmish- 
ing with troops outside of the works, a few shots from the horse artillery 
being fired ; but McCausland attempted no assault, as he had but a 
few hundred men, and his movement was intended as a mere diversion 
and demonstration. About noon the approach of the column on the 
Seventh Street pike was discovered by the clouds of dust and line of 
wagons seen in the distance. He describes some skirmishing with 
my advance, and the retiring into the works of the enemy’s cavalry 
and skirmishers. This advance was composed of some two or three 
hundred cavalrymen, or rather mounted riflemen, under Colonel Smith 
of Imboden’s brigade, who dismounted. Riding in rear of this advance, 
I got within sight of the works not long after noon ; but it took my 
infantry, which was moving by flank, with the trains interspersed in 
the column, some time to get up, perhaps at least three hours before 
all of it got up. After describing the preliminary skirmishing, and the 
movement of troops, &c., to defend the front on which I was advancing, 
which front was defended by Fort Stevens in the centre, Fort Slocum 
on the right (our left), Fort De Kussey on the left (our right), and the 
intervening works, while the ground in front of the works was com- 
manded by the heavy guns from across Rock Creek, and heavy 
batteries at other points, General Barnard, on pages 115 and 116, 
continues :— 


Upon the arrival of dismounted men of the second division cavalry corps, Army 
of the Potomac, six hundred of them, under command of Major G. Briggs, advanced 
at 1.30 P. M., and drove the enemy’s skirmishers back about a thousand yards, 
and thus restored, in some degree, confidence to the defenders. The skirmishing 
was kept up along the picket-lines from the Brookville pike to the front of Fort 
Slocum until after dark. Major-General H. G. Wright, United States volunteers, 
commanding Sixth Corps, reported at 3 P. M., and his troops came up about 4 P. M. 
A force of about goo of this battle-tried corps was placed on the skirmish-line for 
the night. During Sunday night Brigadier-General M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster- 
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General, had reported with nearly 2000 Quartermaster employés to Gen. McCook. 
During Monday, Colonel Rice with 2800 convalescents and artillerymen, also 
reported to that officer. The first were placed in rifle-pits on either side of Fort 
Slocum, the latter in reserve behind that fort. 


The 600 cavalrymen which were sent out as skirmishers at 1.30 
p. M., were the troops which General Rodes and myself had seen 
deploy so skilfully, and which Rodes declared were not “hundred 
days’ men,” as stated in the SOUTHERN MacazineE for June 1871. 
At that time his division, the front one, was coming up, and the 
skirmishers driven back consisted of the cavalry or mounted riflemen 
before mentioned. When Rodes’ skirmishers advanced, those of the 
enemy were forced back to the cover of the works. We can now 
form some idea of the force I would have had to attack and over- 
whelm even before the 6th or r9th Corps could get up to the works. 

There were 3716 men in the works north of the Potomac on the 
morning of Sunday the roth. Besides the 800 cavalry under Lowell, 
other troops had been brought from the south side, and the whole 
could have been spared for the defence of the capital if necessary, 
even at the expense of leaving Alexandria and the forts on that side 
a prey to Mosby’s command, had it been near. The 4400 “ Veteran 
Reserves,” the 627 artillerymen at Camp Barry, and the 1200 dis- 
mounted cavalry at Camp Stoneman, had certainly been brought into 
requisition. These, with Lowell’s cavalry and the mounted men 
of the Eighth Illinois, made 7027 men, which added to the 3716 
already on the lines, made 10,743. Add to these the 2000 Quarter- 
master men under Meigs, and the 2800 convalescents, &c., under 
Rice, and there were certainly about 15,503 men immediately con- 
fronting me, without counting any of the 3900 men on guard and 
other duty, the 5887 men in the works on the south side, or the 4000 
men constituting the residue of the Quartermaster’s employés, which 
were brigaded and armed ; in all 13,787 men which could have been 
used on an emergency. Could not the force thus available have held 
in check my infantry force of 8000 or less, artillery force of 600 or 700 
men at farthest, and cavalry not over 1ooo strong, until the men of 
the 6th and roth Corps could reach the works, even if I had been 
able to deploy my men and move to the attack at once? Perhaps 
some deduction is to be made from the foregoing figures for the 
artillerymen constituting a part of Rice’s command ; but I presume 
some addition must also be made for the 600 dismounted cavalrymen 
from the Army of the Potomac, who deployed as skirmishers while 
my infantry was coming up. 

When the strength and armament of the works covering Washington 
as shown by General Barnard are considered, I think the foregoing 
exhibit ought to set at rest the question whether I could have taken 
Washington by assault, even if I had been able to get up early on the 
morning of Monday, July the r1th, or on Sunday the roth, or before 
that time. The troops described as being there on Sunday, had been 
there forsome time. The troops that arrived from Grant’s army were 
sent when he found I was moving on Washington, and they could 
have as easily been sent at any time previous if my advance had been 
sooner developed. I have heard a rumor from some of those people 
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who always know things after they happen, that Mr. Lincoln had 
taken refuge on a steamer which was kept with steam up all the 
time ; but General Barnard says that the President, members of 
Cabinet and others were constantly out on the lines. 

General Barnard, on page 111, in speaking of the battle of Mo- 
nocacy, says :— 

Wallace’s force was inadequate to offer protracted resistance. He gave battle, 
however, and though suffering defeat, detained Early twenty-four hours, and thereby 


gave time for the arrival at Washington of the other two divisions of the Sixth 
Corps (under General H. G. Wright) and a portion of the Nineteenth Corps. 


The General states that I reached Monocacy on the gth, fought and 
defeated Wallace on that day, and moved the next day, the roth, to 
Rockville. The fact was that I marched about 14 miles on the gth 
(from Middletown and Jefferson), and then fought Wallace. On the 
roth I marched fully 20 miles. The General is a mathematician as 
well as an engineer, and I believe graduated at the head or about the 
head of his class in mathematics at West Point: will he say by what 
formula it is that he solves the problem of how long I was detained 
by Wallace? As a student of strategy and grand tactics he will have 
learned that from 12 to 15 miles per day is about the average marching 
of modern armies; and I think the armies on his side rarely ever 
exceeded that average, and perhaps did not often reach it. A march 
of 20 miles a day is rather a forced march, and it was certainly so on 
so long and protracted a march as I made. ‘Twenty miles on the gth 
of July 1864 was the most that I would or could have made without 
great distress to my troops. If I had not moved a foot before I fought 
Wallace on that day I would only have lost one day’s march, accord- 
ing to my method of calculating it, that is 10 hours, for my men would 
have had to rest at night. In the actual state of the case I lost only 
six miles of the march of that day, that is 3 hours, according to my 
figures. Would a gain of 3 hours on the 11th of July 1864 have 
made it any more practicable for me to have stormed the very strong 
works on which he had expended so much thought, skill and money ? 

He seems to be affected, though in a milder form, with the chronic 
hallucination which has taken possession of all Federal officers, in 
regard to numbers on our side. Of this I presume it is useless to 
attempt to cure them. It is certainly no slight compliment to our men 
and their commanders for those on the other side to have such im- 
pressions made on their minds by our fighting, as to cause them to 
estimate our forces at double, thrice, or four times their strength. 
General Barnard, on page 119, says: 

General Wallace (and I believe Ricketts also) estimated the number with whom 
he fought at Monocacy at 20,000 men. General McCook, in his official report, 
states them at 30,000. This last number I had always considered in exaggeration ; 
and there would be no reason for declining to accept Early’s own statement, how- 
ever much it militates against our own conjectural estimates, were it not that General 
Sheridan characterises it, in its application to estimating the numbers which he 
subsequently encountered in the Valley, “as falsifying history,” and brings forward 
the number of prisoners captured from him as proof. 


He also gives a statement from a manuscript report of Colonel R. 
D. Cutts, of the staff of General Halleck, estimating my force at 22,420 
46 
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and 60 pieces of artillery, which are alleged to have been counted while 
we were passing South Mountain. He also says that he and a member 
of his staff examined the bivouacs and obtained statements from the 
inhabitants ; and he closes this part of the subject with the following 
remark: “In the foregoing there is a mass of circumstantial evidence 
that Early’s total force was much greater than he states it.” Officers 
of the United States Army receive the truth with regard to the numbers 
on our side with great reluctance, and perhaps it is not to be wondered 
at that such should be the case with those who had to encounter our 
soldiers in the field ; but it is a little curious that General Barnard 
should have fallen into the common error after the absurd estimates 
made by McClellan on similar data. If he thought that I was cap- 
able of understating my strength with the view of magnifying the 
difficulties of my position, then it ought to have occurred to him that 
I was equally capable of overstating the obstacles presented by the 
system of fortifications which he had constructed, and therefore he 
ought not to have quoted me as authority to show how well he had 
done Ais work. He knows that I have correctly described the charac- 
ter of the fortifications, as far as it was possible for one to do so who 
had to reconnoitre them from the outside, under a hostile fire; and 
he knows that I have exaggerated none of the difficulties presented 
to me by the works or their armament. Neither have I over-estimated 
the number of troops on the inside ; on the contrary, my estimate was 
under what he shows were actually there. Had he had any experience 
in the field as a commander, he would have learned how untrust- 
worthy are the estimates of citizens, prisoners and deserters, and that 
counts made on the road while troops are passing are utterly worth- 
less. My troops passed through South Mountain by three separate 
gaps: how was it possible then for any one to count my men or my 
guns? 

”'T know the strength of my command, and have stated it. My 
officers, staff and general, know that I am correct. With the officers 
on the other side, however, it seems that what they are pleased to call 
“rebel” authority is utterly unreliable. Such was the position taken 
by a member of the military court which tried Mrs. Surratt and others, 
whose reputation for veracity for years had been very low among 
his fellow-officers, and perhaps now is not any better, in regard to an 
officer on our side, then a prisoner, who had been always known and 
recognised in the old army as a gentleman of the strictest honor and 
veracity. The only effect of all this on the outside world is to bring 
into discredit all the histories and reports of our opponents. 

What Wallace and Ricketts fought at Monocacy was McCausland’s 
brigade of cavalry, numbering some four or five hundred perhaps, and 
Gordon’s division of infantry, not exceeding 2500 men, besides several 
batteries that were brought into position. One other small division 
confronted them on the opposite side of the river. McCook had no 
means of estimating my force in front of Washington, and his estimate 
shows that he must have been as badly frightened as any of his raw 
troops. 

I am a little astonished that an officer of such really good sense as 
General Barnard undoubtedly possesses should refer to the letter of 
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‘General Sheridan, “characterising” my statements “as falsifying 
history,” as any evidence at all. ‘That letter, written and published 
when I was out of the country, and he a military satrap domineering 
with ruffianly insolence over a down-trodden people, if it characterised 
anything at all, undoubtedly by its whole tone and temper character- 
ised and stamped its author as an ass and a vulgar blackguard, in- 
flated with an overweening conceit of his own importance derived 
from position attained by having risen to the surface, like scum, in 
the last ebullitions of an expiring struggle. 

Let General Barnard ascertain from General Wright (who, I be- 
lieve, belongs to his own corps), or any other officer who was present, 
the real facts about that famous ride from Winchester, at the battle 
of Cedar Creek, to the line where his troops were re-formed, and 
when the attack had begun at 5 o’clock in the morning, and Sheridan 
after a ride of scarce eight miles did not get up until about 11, to find 
the line already re-formed, and then say whether the man who was 
capable of giving his sanction to the ridiculous humbug by keeping a 
copy of the picture and verses celebrating that ride framed and hung 
up in his office, as I have been informed was the case in New Orleans 
when he commanded there, is suitable authority to be quoted on any 
question of fact? 

He claimed to have captured from me at that battle forty-eight 
guns, twenty-five of which were his own guns left on the field in the 
morning and merely recovered. In his report to the committee on 
the conduct of the war, made in 1866, he gives a statement of ord- 
nance and ordnance-stores claimed to have been captured in the 
Shenandoah Valley, showing an aggregate of ror pieces of artillery. 
Only twenty-one of these were marked C. S., and the residue (eighty) 
were marked U. S., while twenty-four of the alleged captured guns, 
designated “ three-inch ordnance and twelve-pounder, It., U. S.,” in a 
separate column, are reported as “re-issued to batteries in Middle 
Military Division by Ordnance Department,” and carried into the 
column of total numbers so as to swell the whole amount to ror. 
How could guns captured from me be re-issued to Sheridan’s bat- 
teries? This trick is too transparent to deceive any intelligent man. 
General Barnard may call it “falsifying history,” or what he pleases ; 
it looks to me like a bare-faced fraud. Deduct the twenty-five guns 
lost in the morning and recovered in the afternoon, and the twenty- 
four guns 7e-issued to those who had lost them, from the aggregate of 
1o1, and we will have something like the true number, including 
some guns belonging to Mosby’s men and found hid in the mountains 
by Sheridan’s cavalry. He claims to have captured from me “about 
13,000 prisoners,” yet his ordnance statement shows only 1184 car- 
tridge-boxes and 5067 small-arms, including 207 carbines in the 
latter, which were captured. How is this? What became of the 
equipment and arms of the 13,000 prisoners captured, to say nothing 
of the arms of the dead and wounded of my command left on the 
field at Winchester, Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek? ‘There is some 
legerdemain here again in the manipulation of the figures about the 
prisoners, and as General Barnard is a mathematician and makes 
estimates on “circumstantial evidence,” he can solve the problem. 
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In his whole report about the Valley campaign, Sheridan makes* 
but one statement of his strength, and that was when he moved up 
to Cedar Creek immediately after he went to the Valley, at which 
time he gives his strength as follows: “ As my effective line-of-battle 
strength at this time was about (18,000) eighteen thousand infantry 
and (3500) thirty-five hundred cavalry, I remained quiet,” &c. At 
that time one division of cavalry (Averill’s) was temporarily absent. 
He subsequently received a large accession to his infantry and another 
division of cavalry (Wilson’s) from the Army of the Potomac; yet he 
does not again give his strength, nor has he ever avowed it as far as 
I am informed, thus showing that he is as capable of the suppressio 
veri as of the suggestio falsi. 

At the very time for which he does give his numbers, he received 
a telegram from Grant (which he gives), stating that two divisions of 
infantry, some artillery and cavalry had gone to me, and that my 
force with this increase could not exceed forty thousand men (!!). 
The whole statement is evidently made by him to produce an erroneous 
impression that he was outnumbered. I have no interest or induce- 
ment to underrate Sheridan’s merits or capacity as a soldier, for the 
greater they were the greater reason and excuse there would be for 
my reverses. However, I knew but too well my own weakness, and 
I had a very nearly accurate knowledge of his strength ; and the fact 
is, that but for his numbers and the capacity of some of his subordi- 
nates, I would have had no uneasiness on the other score. {[ must 
confess that I was perfectly prepared to believe that he really thought 
the surrender at Sédan was the exact counterpart of that at Appo- 
mattox, whether he gave expression to the idea or not. 

There was no occasion for General Barnard to have attempted to 
cast suspicion on the correctness of my statement of the strength of 
my command in order to show the efficiency he had displayed in the 
performance of his task ; for certainly in the state of things he dis- 
closes, it would have been as impossible for me to assault and carry 
the works he had constructed if my force had amounted to 20,000 
men as it was in its actual condition. The attempt can but serve to 
cast suspicion on his own candor, and mar the otherwise valuable 
contribution he has made to the history of an important episode in 
the late war. 

J. A. Earty. 











A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 





T was just three o’clock of a midsummer morning as I looked 
at my watch by moonlight, on the platform of a lonely water- 
station on the line of a grand railway about thirty miles from B . 
I had —I was about to say s/ef#, but, to be more accurate — dozed at 
a friend’s house a mile off, having on retiring had an understanding 
with the family that if they heard muffled footsteps at an untimely 
hour in the morning they were not to use their revolvers, but bear in 
mind that their guest was to take the down-train at half-past three. 
The heat of the night, and some anxiety not to sleep longer than 
business engagements in B would sanction, prevented me from 
doing justice to my excellent accommodations ; so that it was with a 
dreamy sense of relief that, carpet-bag in hand, I had stepped noise- 
lessly into the outer air, which, though still heavy, had somewhat of 
that dewy freshness with which very early morning in a high country 
seldom fails to mitigate the fever of the hottest night. 

My solitary walk, after leaving my friend’s fields, over which the 
cattle lay slumbering in the moonlight, was upon the bed of the rail- 
road, which lies for many miles between a large stream whose wind- 
ings it closely follows, and a lofty and abrupt ridge covered with 
forest-trees, through whose tops the moon, now verging towards the 
horizon, cast her long slanting rays across the track, producing those 
strong contrasts of light and shade, and that capricious illumination 
and obscuration of the various objects in the view, so well calculated 
to stimulate and delude a drowsy imagination. Now there appeared 
immediately in advance, and occupying the path I had to traverse, 
a tall motionless object of a ghastly spectral pallor, which on nearer 
approach’ resolved itself into one of those white-painted mile-posts 
which — thanks to the public-spirited activity of Young America’s 
pocket-knife —tells the traveller his distance from home quite as well 
in the darkest night as now when it stood in the full effulgence of the 
moon. Again, from behind yonder clump of bushes that overhangs 
the track a huge dark hand stretches itself, waving its clumsy fingers 
to and fro as if warning the untimely pedestrian to proceed no further. 
But it is no monition of fate bidding him beware the collision or the 
precipice which awaits the expected train, but merely the extreme 
branch of a long-leaved chestnut swayed by;the freshening breeze. 
But what sound is that coming up from the deep ravine where the 
water flows —just there where the train ran down twelve months ago? 
Is it the suppressed groan of the drowning ?— and is that the flutter 
of white garments? No! I see: it is the moonbeams glittering in the 
miniature cascade as it falls gurgling into its bed. Here, however, 
almost at the conclusion of my walk, is something really startling ! 
As I live! it is surely a big round white human head, with no body 
tocarry it. I see it plainly as the moon shines on it — close beside 
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the track! Poh! now I discover the slender iron rod which sustains 
it; it is the large round iron ball surmounting the lever that moves 
the switch-crossing from side to side. It is painted white in order 
that as the train rushes by the engineer may discover if the switch- 
captain has gone to sleep and neglected his duty, and I suppose may 
thus have time for a very short prayer before inevitable destruction. 
But the switch marks the water-station: so here I am, half-an-hour, I 
declare, before the time. So, to resume, it was just three o’clock of 
a midsummer morning as I stood on the platform of the lonely water- 
station at S . 

One does not like to be nervous even when half asleep ; so, while 
I sit down in this quiet place to wait the train, I shall concentrate 
my thoughts on something matter-of-fact. Well, I need not go far 
for a suitable subject of meditation. Here it lies at my feet — the 
Railroad! What a triumph of human ingenuity and perseverance ! 
I am no prophet, yet as I sit here I can, without fear of meriting the 
fate of Baal’s false ones, foretell a very strange thing. A few hours 
ago some hundred or so of human beings stood on the banks of the 
Ohio, more than three hundred miles away towards the sunset, far on 
the other side of the lofty Alleghanies. They are now hastening 
hither, drawn by their iron steed, who “stumbles not on the dark 
mountains,” even at midnight ; and when the longer hand of my watch 
has passed over thirty of these little dots on its dial— not s/wenty of 
them, not forty of them, but just /4777y — then those hundred travellers 
shall pause here by my side. Yes! this is indeed an astonishing 
achievement of human ingenuity. And there is another aspect in 
which I love to view it. It is such a work of mercy. When that iron 
steed halts beside this tank at whose base I sit, he will quaff huge 
draughts of the element it contains. No need to stint him! no fear 
that the pangs of thirst will give place to fiercer pangs ; your eye will 
not be shocked by the painful palpitation of steaming flanks. Had 
those hundred passengers come hither from yon western waters in 
thrice the time, drawn by steeds of flesh and blood, at what an ex- 
penditure of animal power, at what a cost of animal suffering, wou!d 
they have come! How often would the raw-galled shoulder have had 
to apply itself to the harsh collar at the beginning of the stage! how 
often would the spent steeds have tottered away with sore and stiffen- 
ing limbs at the end !—and then the cruel, sanguinary mysteries of 
the farrier which would be resorted to to remove the effect of past 
hardship and prepare them for new. Ah! how merciful is the Rail- 
way! No such barbarities will lacerate my feelings when I presently 
take my seat in the swift smooth chariot. The sense that my purpose 
is effected with expense to no other of God’s creatures will be a 
lullaby — which, by the way, I shall scarce need, I think, to ensure a 
morning nap, for I could sleep even as I sit here, were this not so 
lone a spot, and so solemn and ghostly an hour. Poh!—as a slight 
shudder passed through my frame—this morning breeze becomes 
actually chill, after the glow of my rapid walk. 

The recollection of my walk naturally drew my eyes towards that 
portion of the road I had traversed, as it lay in dim mysterious per- 
spective, and-they again rested on the round ball of the switch-lever. 
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Either because I now viewed its darker side, or because my eyes were 
somewhat heavier, it looked even more than before like a mysterious 
human head. Strange illusion! thought I—very s-t-r-a-n-g-e—I 
gaped — as it suddenly changed its position, and to my dismay seemed 
to move towards me. Though still an isolated head, it was now borne 
in one hand of a decapitated body, whose other hand was extended 
towards me with an angry and menacing gesture. As this strange 
apparition drew nearer I perceived that the mysterious head was 
covered with gory locks ; while its eyes, protruding from the sockets, 
rolled as in the agonies. of painful death, and glared upon me with 
a fierceness which plainly bespoke their sympathy with the clenched 
and threatening fist. Nearer and nearer drew this fearful spectre, 
advancing with no audible nor indeed measured step, but with such 
convulsive agitation of the whole frame as that which tosses about 
the body of the poor fowl which the cook has just bereft of its head. 
To my inexpressible relief it paused not on reaching me, but passed 
on in its spasmodic progress, still turning towards me its glaring eye 
and threatening hand. 

My relief, however, was only momentary. This was but the pre- 
lude to a frightful series of horrors. First, that same tall white 
object I had passed, under the supposition that it was a mile-post, 
exposed my error by advancing rapidly up the road, disclosing as it 
drew near me the outlines of a wan, attenuated spectre — the shade 
apparently of one who had died a lingering and agonised death from 
violence, the marks of which were ghastly upon it. It also moved by 
with the same preternatural noiseless progress and like angry counte- 
nance. Many other mysterious apparitions followed close upon its 
steps ; one seemed an Irish laborer whose skull had been cloven to 
the chin by a blow given in some drunken riot with a spade, the 
handle of which had broken off, leaving the ironin the wound. They 
came so thickly that I could no longer count the mysterious figures 
as they flitted by. Every class and grade of society seemed to have 
numerous representatives. They all resembled each other in only 
two particulars: in disclosing to my view some shocking form of 
injury or mutilation, and in frowning upon me as they passed in silent 
but terribly expressive wrath, There were headless trunks, trunks 
severed almost in two, bodies bereft of several limbs, their lacerated 
stumps showing that they had not been amputated by the surgeon ; 
and some forms so fearfully crushed that scarce a human trait was 
discernible, flesh and clothing being amalgamated together into what 
looked like a bundle of bloody rags. It was not the least striking 
part of this awful mystery that something in the aspect of each 
anguished face that glared upon me, seemed to convey a history of 
the circumstances of mental as well as physical torture which had 
attended dissolution. Here was evidently a youthful pair whose 
attire, though that of travellers, yet bore some of the badges of 
Hymen, and I saw at a glance that their existence had been cut 
short just when its promise was the brightest, and that they had been 
severed from each other forever but an hour after holy rites had made 
them one. Another’s sun-embrowned features spoke of long residence 
in a foreign clime, while the eager home-yearnings which they ex- 
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pressed told of amassed wealth with which, having safely passed the 
dangers of the sea, he was hurrying towards home and friends when 
the cherished day-dreams of many long years of exile were dispelled 
just as they seemed about to become blissful realities. Of such a 
nature were the materials of the awful and mystic procession which 
thronged along the narrow track, and after each in his passage had 
turned upon me a reproachful and vindictive glance, disappeared 
beyond a distant curve in the road. At last the dread procession 
terminated. The rear was closed by the most thrilling spectacle of 
agony I had yet witnessed. It was a man who seemed to have been 
almost completely flayed alive by the application of some scalding 
fluid to his whole body. As his limbs and features writhed in tor- 
ment, I saw the play of the whole muscular anatomy. In no case 
that I had before witnessed had the convulsive throes by which the 
form progressed along the path been so appalling ; and as he closed 
the ghastly procession, so he differed from all his precursors in that 
his agony was not mute as theirs had been. The extremity of torture 
seemed to give him voice as, pausing before me, he spoke in hollow 
sepulchral tones: “Inhuman, selfish mortal! how darest thou on 
this anniversary of the most fearful disaster with which this highway 
has ever been scourged, how darest thou sit here within sight of the 
scene of blood and death, and in thy secret thoughts exult in the 
social d/essings of the Railroad! Not one compassionate tear hast 
thou dropped to the memory of its numberless miserable victims. 
The prevention of brute-suffering and the promotion of thine own 
ease and convenience, outweigh in thy estimation the unutterable 
torments of such multitudes of thy fellow-beings as have been con- 
stantly immolated on this altar of man’s self-love and avarice to this 
day. What flower beside this highway draws no nourishment from 
the outpouring of human veins! What mile of this track hears the 
shriek of the steam-whistle that has not been startled by the more 
fearful shriek of the crushed and mutilated and dismembered! Woe 
to thee, selfish one, for thus presuming in thy secret thought to slight 
and contemn this great company of which I am chief sufferer — the 
martyrs of the Railroad !” 

The mention of his suffering seemed here to bring on a fresh access 
of agony; and as in the paroxysm he wrung and wildly tossed his 
scalded hands, the cuticle of the right hand peeled wholly off and fell 
like a glove at my feet. I looked upon this as merely a ghastly acci- 
dent ; but what ensued seemed to imply that it was a formal decla- 
ration of hostilities, such as was given by knights of old when they 
threw down the gauntlet as a gage of mortal combat. The spirit-host 
of whom I had hoped myself well rid, responded instantly at a dis- 
tance to the challenge of their commander. I could hear a deep, low 
murmur of approbation running through their far-off ranks beyond the 
curve of the road behind which they had retired. At first it was like 
the low muttering of very distant thunder, dying away and then rolling 
on again more audibly. It grew louder and louder. The ghostly 
army which had passed me in speechless anguish and wrath, seemed 
instantly to have found tongues at the example and warlike signal of 
their spokesman and leader. The roar of their many distant voices 
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came’ down more and more ominously upon the breeze. And now 
there began to mingle with the distant shouts the heavy tramp of a 
marching multitude; the whole host was evidently retracing its 
steps and rushing on in compact mass to overwhelm me. The earth 
trembles under their measured and terrible tread. The clash and 
clatter of steel, mingling in the uproar, implies that the incensed 
army has become mysteriously provided with arms. Its van bursts 
into view, sweeping impetuously round the curve of the highway. A 
mysterious overpowering light, the combined glare of many enraged 
eyes, dazzles my sight ; and now that they see their prey, my ears are 
pierced by a shriek more fearful than the war-whoop—a shriek so shrill 
and penetrating that I feel that it must be the great concentrated 
aggregate death-yell of the multitudes who had met bloody death on 
that road since the moment of its inception. The wind of the rushing 
mass beats against my face, and with the extremity of terror dispels the 
stupor of dismay in which I had thus far witnessed this dread scene ; 
and I am about to start up and fly, but the master-spirit who had ad- 
dressed me, as if suspecting my purpose, lays his bony, denuded fin- 
gers with rough grasp upon my shoulder. * * * 

The lame switch-captain, appointed to this quiet sinecure as a 
recompense for the frightful injuries and distortions sustained in the 
company’s service, stands before me and says: “ You seem a little 
weary this morning, Sir! Here’s the down-train, and there is your 
carpet-bag which you left yonder by the switch.” 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER xX. 


AsouT Dr. Sawkins. How Hr Won THE LANDLORD. 
His Hanps FUvutt. 


E not unfrequently find in retired country neighborhoods 
men who surprise us by an exhibition of rare intellect and 
cultivation, evincing thoroughness in the theory and practice of such 
profession as they may have chosen, and bestowing upon the scattered 
and often unappreciative few skill that would in cities or larger towns 
win fame and fortune. Such a man was our Doctor. 
Not long after the mysterious disappearance of young Hampden 
Sparks, Burwell Crowder sat on a bright spring morning in his front 
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piazza, watching the flight of a large flock of crows toward oné of his 
newly-planted corn-fields ; and just as he had determined to knock the 
ashes from his pipe and go in pursuit of the marauders, his attention 
was arrested by the sound of wheels, and looking toward the main 
road, he saw a gentleman approaching the house, driving a sulky 
drawn by one of the most beautiful horses he had ever seen. 

The pure white, faultless form of the animal had so attracted his 
gaze that he quite forgot to address a word to the stranger, and was 
startled when a gentle, quiet voice said: “Good morning, Sir! Is 
this Holly Tavern?” 

“TI ax your pardon, stranger, but that’s a beauty of a horse you are 
drivin’, and I was lookin’ at her; but you are right, this is Holly 
Tavern. Won’t you alight?” 

“ And you are Mr. Burwell Crowder, I presume?” said the stranger, 
as he threw his reins on the dashboard and with one long stride 
reached the ground. 

“That’s my name, Sir ; what mought your’n be?” 

“ Sawkins — Dr. Beverly Sawkins, of Louisa county.” 

“By shot, what a name! It ought to have been Sawshins, and 
then name and trade would a fitted exactly ; howsomever, it will do. 
I never knowed any Sawkinses, but thar was old Dick Beverly up in 
Lou-i-sa was as good a fellow as ever chawed a quid; any kin of 
your’n?” 

“aan an uncle, Sir. I have lived in his family since I was a 
child.” ‘ 

“Well, Doctor, I’m glad to see ye. Come in, come in! the sun is 
gettin’ a little warm, and it’s just the weather to get the bilious if you 
don’t take good care; these doctors are mighty resky though, and 
folks tell me they don’t take much of their own physic. But that’s 
all right ; if they get sick they can expe-riment on themselves, and 
physic don’t cost ’em much, as they buy it wholesale.” 

By this time the Doctor had seated himself in one of the large 
split-bottom arm-chairs that for many months in the year are con- 
veniently left about in the piazza, and while he fanned himself with a 
turkey-wing that Josh had brought him, and drank a cool goblet of 
water from the old mossy well-bucket, he continued to draw our land- 
lord out, talking only so much as was necessary to reach the informa- 
tion he desired to obtain. 

“You don’t seem to think much of doctors, I see,” he said, after 
Burwell had for some time spoken freely of them and their successes 
and failures in his part of the country. 

“We-ll no, Doctor. You see I don’t pret-tend to know much about 
the craft ; but most of these young fellows that go to the mill yonder 
in the nor’ard and come out ready-made doctors, shouldn’t come to 
see my lame nag down in the meadow. Don’t misjudge me, Doctor ; 
a good doctor is a God’s blessin’ to any neighborhood. I’m only 
blastin’ these quacks that are no more fitten to physic folks than Josh 
is to be a justice of the peace.” 

“ How many doctors have you living in the county?” 

“Well, let me see. Thar’s that young sprig Hanks ; he was made 
a doctor in two year after he quit drivin’ shoe-pegs. Then thar’s 
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another one over in the fur end of the county who used to have a 
blacksmith’s shop, and first begun physic by pullin’ teeth. There are 
two more of that sort, and then you come to old Doctor Wilkes, who 
is the only one of the whole lot in the county that is worth a‘durn, 
and he lives fifteen miles away from here.” 

“ How would you like to have a doctor settle here, Mr. Crowder?” 

“Why, you are as young as any of them other fellows, Doctor.” 

“That may be, Sir; but a man must be judged by the quality of 
his brain, not by his age.” 

“That’s the right talk ; and if you can resk it, Doctor, I can. I’ve 
got a blacksmith’s and a wheelwright’s shop ; here’s as good a tavern 
as the country affords, and if I only had a doctor’s shop and a store, 
by shot if Holly Tavern wouldn’t be somewhere!” 

“T have been looking around for several months, Mr. Crowder, and 
this is the only place that I have seen giving so much promise at the 
start. We will talk a little more about it after dinner, and it is very 
probable that you may have my company at Holly Tavern for a good 
long time.” Then abruptly changing the’subject, he said: “ You are 
very fond of horses, are you not? I judged so from your admiration 
of my mare a while ago.” 

“Horses! horses! Now, Doctor, can you talk any account about 
horses? Did you pick out that mare, or did your money just buy the 
best that could be found?” 

“T selected that mare from a full stable in Richmond with due 
regard to aé// her qualities, and I must say, Mr. Crowder, that you 
may find purer blood, but a better animal never!” 

Burwell here slapped the Doctor on the shoulder, exclaiming: 
“You'll do; by shot if you haven’t got common sense as well as 
book-larnin’! Come, we’ve got half an hour before dinner, and I 
want you to see the prettiest nag, except your’n, you ever saw, only 
she’s gone lame, and I’m afeard she’ll get no better.” 

A walk of a few hundred yards across an orchard in full blossom 
brought them to the edge of the pasture. Crossing a stile, they were 
soon standing on the margin of a beautiful brook, its clear sparkling 
water rippling over a bed of white and yellow gravel, the soothing 
sound seeming to lull to repose a group of cattle that had first sought 
a hearty breakfast on this spot where the grass was richest and most 
temptingly gre@h, and now with a satisfied air were lying on the 
sward, as if nothing could induce them to move. At a little distance 
down the meadow several mares and young colts were grazing, and 
not far from them the Doctor’s eye discovered Burwell Crowder’s 
pride, a chestnut-brown mare of medium size and delicate form, every 
action as she limped along betokening blood, and a spirit that was 
only curbed by her infirmity. 

With a keen whistle Burwell brought the halting favorite to his 
side ; and as she familiarly thrust her nose into one of his capacious 
pockets in search of the fragments of bread or lumps of sugar with 
which she was usually rewarded, he exclaimed: “Poor Beauty! 
Doctor, it’s a world’s pity to have such an animal as this ruined ; and 
I'll tell you what I’ll do: if you will cure Beauty I will build you an 
office in the yard, rent free as long as you choose to stay ; and if you 
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get married, or if you are already married, I’ll board your wife for 
nothin’. Come now!” 

The Doctor carefully examined the case, Beauty was cured, the 
landlord’s heart was won, the office was built. For many years they 
had dwelt together, and although Burwell exercised much influence 
over his friend, and had urged him to marry, to-night when Josh seeks 
his services for the travellers at Holly Tavern we find him still a 
bachelor, devoted to his profession, his horses and his dogs, even 
growing gray without once having loved. His tall thin frame had 
even grown thinner as he advanced into middle life ; and the expo- 
sure and hard riding incident to a country physician’s practice, while 
it sobered even more his quiet manner, did not destroy a fountain of 
dry humor that seemed to his friends inexhaustible, and his pranks 
were the talk of the neighborhood. 

The Doctor’s shop, as everybody called it, was to the negroes and 
children of the surrounding country a terrible place. In its vicinity 
numbers of ghosts had been seen, searching, it was supposed, to see 
if ownership could be established to a certain skeleton that stood 
near a front window and rattled its finger-bones at passers-by when- 
ever the wind blew. Mysterious bottles, containing fluids of many 
colors, were arranged on a tier of shelves in another window; red 
pill-boxes with white bottoms, jars with nauseous drugs, sheets of cork, 
and then that beautiful case with all those ugly knives and saws. 
Sometimes late in the night a loud explosion would be heard, or some 
unusual sound ; and whether it was traceable directly to the Doctor or 
not, even though it could be proven that he had been making no 
experiments on that particular occasion, many passers-by were ready 
to affirm that they a/ways smelt brimstone there, and the shop re- 
mained to all the uninitiated a “erra incognita, while its owner was 
believed by them to be much more than any ordinary human. 

“T always hates to come to dis shop, specially of nights,’ muttered 
Josh, as he trotted off across the yard as quickly as if it was his 
greatest delight to go. “Mass Sawkins always got some hid-gous 
thing or nother to skeer folks. Dar, I hear dem finger-bones rattle 
now ; and de smell of dat shop! Well, it ain’t worth while to talk.” 

With quick, nervous knock and a loud call he soon aroused the 
Doctor from his first nap, his delight at having company in so dark a 
place being evident in the growing cheerfulness ofghis voice as he 
delivered his master’s message. 

“Who did you say was sick, Josh?” 

“Oh, Doctor, we has seen an awful time over at de Tavern to-night. 
A stranger come dere a little afore midnight and ax for lodgin’ ; 
Mass Burwell let him stay, and put him to sleep in de Devil’s Room 
wid two stage-passengers. He cut one of dem in de throat, flung 
t’other one downstars, and he haven’t spoke a word since —” 

“That is a bad business, Josh.” 

“Dat ain’t all, Mass Sawkins!” 

“ Nothing worse than that, I hope!” . 

“Oh, yes, Sir, worse dan dat. After doin’ ail de damage he could 
in de Devil’s Room, he went into nother room where an old gentle- 
man and his wife were asleep, and tried to pizendem. Mass Burwell 
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tracked him dere, and when he had him cornered why he just shot a 
hole in his coat as big as your fist, run out of de house, and de Lord 
knows whar he is now! Den dere is a poor little lady as purty asa 
pictur who was knocked outen de ferry-boat dis evenin’ and most 
drownded ; she needs lookin’ arter, so you'll have your hands full, 
Mass Sawkins, sure.” 

During this recital the Doctor busied himself in dressing and 
gathering together such articles as he usually needed in an emergency, 
and now all ready he slung his saddle-bags over his arm, and following 
Josh through the darkness and by the sound of his voice, for the old 
African kept up a constant volley of conversation, he was soon 
ushered into the public room. 

“Never so glad to see you in my life, Doctor ; everybody in the 
house wants you,” was Crowder’s first salutation. 

“Josh told me there had been ugly work here to-night. Are you 
hurt, Crowder?” 

“No; it’s the nearest miss you ever saw. But come along up 
stairs, and you can go to work with your tools in five minutes.” 

Mother Crowder and Miss Bettie had found much to employ their 
hands and sympathies since their sudden waking up. Mr. Sparks 
had been made comfortable ; his wife, although enfeebled by the shock 
in body and nerves, had been soothed by an anodyne and the gentle 
attentions of such good nurses, and was now sleeping sweetly. Elise 
received more than one visit from them which comforted and cheered 
her in the midst of a loneliness peculiarly trying ; but she insisted, 
with an unselfish earnestness that made her true character shine as 
pure gold, that they should leave her to the tender care of the old 
colored nurse Aunt Phillis, while they returned to those who needed 
them “ more than she did.” 

“Indeed, Miss Bettie, you must go now,” she said, as her friend 
ran into their room for a moment to see if she was asleep. 

“Why, child, I have only just come in; won’t you let me sit down 
and rest? I am almost out of breath.” 

“ But I am getting on very well, and #key need you so. I want you 
ever so much, but cannot, dare not, be selfish now.” 

“Poor little girl! how brave you are, and how disinterested too! 
I think a large share of your ‘ey means fe.” 

“Oh, Miss Bettie, how can you!” and the pale face, beautiful 
in its pallor and the wanness produced by a few hours of intense 
excitement and suffering, now became bright with a crimson glow and © 
disappeared between the pillows. A woman, and yet a child in the 
ways of the world, Elise only knew that something had been written 
on the first opening leaf of her life-history, now begun in earnest. 
What it was she had not even read, and she feared Miss Bettie’s 
practical eye would read it before she did, and get at what every young 
heart would keep undisclosed. With Miss Bettie it was only a random 
shot, made to arouse Elise, aimed so that as a piece of pleasantry it 
should make her forget present suffering, and drawing her out of her- 
self, cause a return of something like her natural flow of spirits. She 
quickly discovered that Elise was suffering then more than even her 
practical eye had been aware of, and needed soothing more than 
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raillery. She saw too that her words had touched a tender spot, and 
her little friend, to say the least, was deeply interested in the fate of 
him to whom she already owed the preservation of her life. So she 
determined to change her tactics by relieving Elise of the suspicion 
that she really thought what she had said, and at the same time 
endeavored to relieve her of all anxiety in behalf of the sufferers. 

Leaning over, she caught Elise’s glowing cheeks between her plump 
palms and kissed her quivering lips, saying: “ Don’t mind my jokes, 
little one ; you will keep heart-free as I have, and we'll set up an Old 
Maids’ establishment together, won’t we? But you must keep your 
bright eyes and roses ; roses all the time, without blushes every time 
anybody happens to mention the name of a very clever young man. 
I must take you in hand and train you. Ah, there come the blushes 
again ; did youever! Elise, you don’t know how well everybody is get- 
ting oninthehouse. Let metell you. Your dear papa and mamma are 
sleeping as sweetly as if nothing had happened ; Mr. Crowder had 
only a hole shot in his clothes, and is not hurt a bit; Mr. Irving 
received a cut neither deep nor dangerous on his throat, and is now 
as bright and happy as he can be—and you know he can be. Poor Mr. 
Bins is the only one badly hurt, and the doctor is expected every 
moment. There, he is coming now. Good night! and go to sleep, 
little one. Take good care of her, Aunt Phillis; I must go and see 
if I am needed up stairs.” 

Doctor Sawkins entered the Devil’s Room, accompanied by 
Crowder, just as Miss Bettie reached the door, finding Mother 
Crowder there alone, for she had sent all the gentlemen away, and 
had with Miss Bettie’s aid in the moments she had not been occupied 
down stairs put everything in order, kindled a new fire, and by a 
touch here and there of dexterous fingers given a brightness to 
all the room peculiarly gratifying not only to the eye of a sufferer, 
but cheering to his physician. 

A glance at Ronald, an examination of the cut, a nod of approba- 
tion at the manner in which it had been closed, the state of his pulse 
— it was all done with a quiet precision that inspired confidence ; and 
when he said in a gentle undertone, “ He will soon be all right,” every 
one in the room felt that he would. 

No one spoke as he walked over to where poor Bins was lying 
insensible and scarcely breathing. ‘There was a silence, the fruit of 
sympathy and earnest solicitude ; so they only followed the Doctor 
and stood around the bed, ready to help, waiting to hear. Turning 
to the ladies, he said: “ You will please retire. You may be needed 
again, but not immediately, and you had better try and sleep; you 
are both in need of rest.” 

Mother Crowder knew her doctor well, and said to Miss Bettie: 
“Come on, honey, he’s goin’ to search through and through ¢hat case, 
and won’t need us.” They quietly withdrew, not, however, until the 
old lady had told the Doctor in a stage-whisper: “I’ll come back 
by-and-bye, just to see how he is, poor creatur!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RESTING AT HOLLY TAVERN. FRIENDSHIPS GROW. 


BEAUTIFULLY the next morning dawned after a dark and stormy 
night; all the clouds had disappeared, the sun beamed forth in 
splendor, reflecting its rays in thousands of crystal drops that hung 
on twig and russet leaf; every spire of grass was set with diamonds, 
and field and forest were alike radiant with nature’s dress and garni- 
ture. With the earliest glow in the east the household of our worthy 
landlord was astir as if no unusual commotion had robbed them of a 
night’s rest. Mother Crowder was bustling around in dining-room 
and kitchen ; Burwell was equally busy in barnyard and stable; and 
Johnny Conklin, with his usual energy, was looking well to the com- 
fort of his trusty team preparatory to an early departure with such of 
his passengers as should be inclined to resume their journey. In 
the dim morning light he stumbled against Crowder in the stable, 
with “ Pardon, your Honor: top o’ the mornin’ to ye.” 

“Ho, Johnny, is that you? I thought in the mélee last night you 
had taken to the woods.” 

“Now, Misther Crowder, did ye ever know an Irishman to run 
away from a fight? I’ve been grieving iver since it all happened that 
I didn’t have a chance, and as I didn’t, why like a Christian man I 
went to sleep. How are all the wounded?” 

“Well, Mr. Irving gets on well enough, and will soon be bran new ; 
but the doctor says Bins is very badly hurt, and it’s a touch-and-go 
business with him. His spine and head are badly con-cussed, and his 
shoulder all knocked outen place ; he was at work on him all of the 
night that was left. I come straight from thar down to the stable, and 
he was only just beginning to revive a little bit. It’s a bad business, 
Johnny.” 

“TIndade it is, sure. That new lodger was the divil’s own, if he 
warn’t the divil himself; nothin’ but a silver bullit will iver kill him, 
and for the love of peace I hope he’ll niver come by Holly Tavern 
any more. And how are the owld folks, and swate Miss Sparks, 
Misther Crowder?” 

“A little the worse for the last night’s adventures, gettin’ on com- 
fortable-like ; but they are not up to the travellin’ point, and the 
doctor says they must rest at least a week before they undertake it.” 

“‘ An’ did that wretch try to pizen the owld folks, sure enough ?” 

“The doctor says ¢hat is the strangest part of the whole business. 
The fellow used some new kind of truck that even the doctors don’t 
know much about yet: it makes a man snore powerful ; and if that 
handkercher had stayed long on the old man’s face, Sawkins thinks he 
would a waked up in a better country than this. In the scuffle it was 
thrown on the floor, and a little fresh air and pure water soon fotch 
him round.” 

“T’ll tell ye, Misther Crowder, the divil is a docthor, deals in brim- 
stone an’ the like, and he and his’n know all about sich things afore 
our docthors find ’em out.” 

“That may be, Johnny ; I’ll ask Sawkins about it—he knows. But 
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there is the bell ; s’pose we go to breakfast.” The subdued manner of 
every one at the breakfast-table was in strange contrast with that of 
the merry party there the night before. Questions were asked and 
answered in low tones, earnest and sympathetic inquiries were made 
as to the condition of each sufferer, and there was in every face a 
troubled look. The meal was one of duty, not enjoyment; they ate 
because they needed sustenance, and getting through with it was 
rather a matter of congratulation than otherwise. 

The stage was now before the door, and three of the passengers 
felt constrained to pursue their journey, as engagements of a pressing 
nature urged them forward. Mr. Scruggs was expected in Washing- 
ton city at an early date ; his word had been given, and he desired to 
be true to his character for punctuality. Messrs. Bostick and Brown 
“regretted to leave their companions in such a plight, ’specially poor 
Bins, who was their neighbor, and as good a little Dutchman as ever 
lived,” but “business was business, and wouldn’t wait for them, so 
they must hurry on to Richmond, hoping he would be well again by 
the time they came back.” 

Ronald was already late in returning to the University, having been 
detained at home that he might assist his father in overlooking the 
operations on a large plantation at the most important season of the 
year. He well knew that his time and energies would be fearfully 
taxed to recover the ground he had already lost, to make up on that 
part of the course already gone over, and thus place him where he 
had stood the previous term, among the first. He knew and fully 
realised it all, but determined that he would not leave poor Bins, the 
almost friendless foreigner, until the question of life or death was 
decided. He only knew that he was a stranger, a sufferer, and 
although he lived in another county many miles away, he was his 
neighbor. 

Miss Bettie Flinn was journeying to Richmond on a visit to a 
married brother. She was in no haste, and her tender loving heart 
could not consent to leave even these friends of a day or two in a 
suffering condition. A scene of mutual peril in the ferry-boat, and 
all she had witnessed the night before, were as cords that seemed to 
draw her nearer to them; and when she announced her intention of 
remaining with them, and came to ‘tell Elise, the pale face flushed 
again, she clasped her arms around Miss Bettie’s neck, and wept her 
thanks. Noble tender hearts are like bright warm sunny days in 
winter ; although the season is cold, and we may expect chilling blasts 
for weeks together, still the sunny days wz// come, to break the icy bands 
and make the water flow. They will come, to keep our house-plants 
from dwindling, to cheer us with their promise that spring is not far 
away, and to tell us that a// the world is not a dreary winter, bound up 
in ice and mantled in snow and nipping frost. Yes, the warm generous 
natures we meet in a life-time of toil and trial are like streams of pure 
water in the desert ; they make everything around them feel something 
of their inspiration, and our clouds grow brighter, burthens lighter, 
because they have touched them, even though it only be with a kind 
word or a sympathetic look. 

Although differing in many respects, there were strong points of 
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resemblance between impetuous, high-minded, noble, generous Ronald 
Irving, and his more settled but equally spirited and _ unselfish 
friend, Miss Bettie. They seemed to understand and to be mutually 
drawn toward each other, and were equally delighted that they were 
to share in the labor of watching poor Bins. It is true that Ronald 
for a day or two was a little weak, and not unfrequently would allow 
Miss Bettie or Mother Crowder to do the larger share of the watching 
and waiting, but he was not long in recovering strength and spirits, 
and then proved a most valuable help ; Miss Bettie often telling Elise 
that “a sight of Mr. Irving’s bright face was a luxury in a sick-room.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sparks were soon so far recovered that they could 
seek the sunshine on warm days, and might be seen walking around 
the circle arm-in-arm, or seated in the large arm-chairs on the front 
piazza. They were a little uneasy about Elise, who still kept her room, 
although the Doctor assured them that she had only caught cold 
from being thrown into the river, and gave evidence of no symptoms 
that would not be speedily relieved by time and remedies. Fortu- 
nately the blow on her side, at first painful, yielded readily to treat- 
ment, the color began to come back to her cheeks, and so astonishing 
was her appetite one morning that Miss Bettie exclaimed: “Bless 
the dear child! another cup of tea? Certainly you shall! and after 
breakfast you may put on your sweetest dress and receive a visitor.’”” 

“No, Miss Bettie, not yet.” 

“Ves, Miss Elise, you are strong enough, and a visit from Mr. 
Ronald will be worth two from the Doctor, I can tell you. We will 
just fix up our room a little more sitting-room fashion, and let him 
come right in.” 

“Miss Bettie, I look such a fright, with my red nose, pale cheeks 
and watery-looking eyes, please, A/ease don’t bring him this morning!” 

“Don’t say another word, little darling ; the poor fellow has begged 
hard to see you for two days. I have had him on his good behavior 
all that time, with the promise that he shou/d see you to-day if you 
continued to improve ; so when I tell him what a breakfast came into 
this room, and how little was left to be carried out, he will certainly 
hold me to my promise.” 

“Now, Miss Bettie, don’t say anything about “tat breakfast; I am 
quite ashamed of it. Promise me you will not, and you may bring 
him.” 

Elise felt herself clasped tenderly by loving arms, and between the 
kisses freely given on her lips and glowing cheeks she could hear 
Miss Bettie exclaiming: “ Nonsense, you dear little goose!” 

It was a happy moment to Ronald when Miss Bettie’s bright face 
peered into the doorway that morning to inquire as usual after Bins. 
Seeing that the sufferer was still asleep, she whispered softly, for the 
Doctor was there: “ My lady is at home to-day, and Mr. Ronald may 
call at eleven.” Then turning, she noticed for the first time that 
there was a decided change for the worse in the patient. The smile 
faded from her countenance, a tear gathered in each eye, and through 
the mist she watched the grave and troubled look of the Doctor as he 
applied cold cloths to the hot and pain-stricken head, and watched 
keenly each symptom of the case. 


47 
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“ How is he, Doctor?” she ventured to ask. 

“‘Worse, Miss.” 

“Ts it a very decided change for the worse?” 

“Yes ; my fears are being realised. It is only a question of how 
long before he passes away. Don’t mention this, please, as it will do 
no good to have it talked of. Mr. Crowder knows it, and has sent 
for his wife and child.” 

“You may trust me, Sir, and I hope I may be of service.” 

“You have been already, Miss Flinn, as Mr. Irving can testify ; 
but you will be needed most in watching over and cheering up the 
old people and Miss Elise. Mrs. Sparks is very feeble, and her 
daughter is still weak and nervous ; keep them as bright as you can.” 

“Poor little stranger! ” sobbed Miss Bettie, as she turned to leave 
the room. “ Doctor, a brave spirit will have passed away from earth 
when he is gone.” 

Ronald was a silent listener to this conversation, and for some 
time after Miss Bettie had gone stood by the bed with folded arms, 
his chest heaving with emotion, his whole frame quivering. He 
knew it was a critical case, but had not realised the danger. At last 
he made aa effort to control his voice, and asked, “ Doctor, is there 
no hope?” 

“None, Mr. Irving. Congestion is setting in; he will soon be 
past feeling pain.” 

“ Doctor, this man is dying in my defence ; I would give all I ever 
hope to possess to restore him to his family.” 

“No human skill can do ¢haé, Sir. His injuries were so serious 
that I had little hope from the first, but this morning decides the 
case ; we can only wait and see him die.” 

The strong young man bowed his head and wept. They were 
manly tears, wrung by the sight of another’s suffering, from brave 
eyes that knew not what it was to fear the face of man. 

“Come, Mr. Irving,” said the Doctor, who witnessed with evident 
sympathy Ronald’s emotion ; “you need exercise and fresh air. I 
shall be here, unless called away professionally, all the morning. 
You must go out and take a walk ; go down into the meadow, along 
that little stream, and see Mr. Crowder’s stock. The sight will do 
you good, and the cool morning breeze will refresh you.” 

Ronald looked at his watch; it was just ten o’clock. He had 
time for a good walk before eleven, and thanking the Doctor for his 
kind advice, he crept languidly out of the room. As he went down 
the steps he heard the Doctor call to him “Faster than that! Walk 
like you had some life in you, man, or your blood won't circulate.”’ 

Miss Bettie returned to Elise after hearing the condition of Bins 
with a sad heart, although she had wiped away all traces of tears, 
and her face had regained the sunny smile so sweet to see, her voice 
the cheerful tone that so brightened up all around her. She found 
Mr. and Mrs. Sparks seated on the side of the bed, each holding one 
of Elise’s hands, and vieing with each other in words of tenderness 
and leve. Elise looked quite like herself ; there was returning health 
in her color, and her deep blue eyes were sparkling as if illuminated 
by a new light. A glance at the tableau and Miss Bettie exclaimed, 
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“This is all very fine for a picture, but my little lady must get out of 
that bed and dress to receive company. You dear old people will 
pet and spoil her to death.” 

Mrs. Sparks here began a protest. “No, no! the darling child is 
not strong enough to receive company, Miss Bettie. Do let the 
lamb rest ; she looks ill now.” 

“Tll indeed! Now isn’t that funny, Elise?” A merry laugh was 
her answer, and Miss Bettie continued : “ Now, good Papa and Mamma, 
listen! Miss Elise has an engagement to receive a visitor at eleven ; 
it is nearly ten, and she expects to make an elaborate toilet. Mamma 
may remain, but Papa would feel better if he took a walk.” 

The old gentleman smiled, and rising began to shuffle towards the 
door with the aid of his cane, saying with a hearty chuckle as he went 
out: “You always have your way, Miss Bettie ; but pray who is the 
visitor expected?” 

“Mr. Irving, Sir!” 

His reply was a loud “ Ahem!” as he walked out on the piazza. 

A soft, clear shade of blue was very becoming to Elise. Girls 
always know their becoming color, and with what dainty fingers they 
put on the little adornments that match dress, complexion and style, 
so that the /out ensemble shall be dangerously complete. When we say 
that Elise looked lovely in her blue merino and pretty morning collar 
clasped with a Florentine mosaic of forget-me-not’s, with her shining 
hair bound only with a band of ribbon and flowing about her shoulders, 
we utter only faint praise. The little touch of languor in the tone of her 
voice, the movements of her lithe figure, and expression of her soft 
eye, would have made even a stranger feel tenderly towards her ; and 
when the last touch was given, the spray of geranium and a pink rose- 
bud twined in her hair, we do not blame Mamma for exclaiming as she 
patted her on the cheek: “ My darling lamb!” 

Miss Bettie caught her tenderly in her arms, and sitting down, 
caressed her as if she had been a little child, between her kisses 
saying: “There now, you look touchingly delicate, languishingly 
lovely, and as bright as a peach-blossom. Let Mr. Ronald take care.” 

There was a knock at the door. Miss Bettie said “Come in!” and 
he of whom she had been speaking made his appearance, inquiring 
as he walked into the room: “Was it good or bad, Miss Bettie, I 
heard you speak of me a moment since?” 

“ Did you hear all I said, Mr. Irving?” 

“No indeed, I only heard ‘Ronald’ as I came up to knock at 
the door.” Here he paused to congratulate Elise and her mother 
that they were looking so well, and to thank them for having per- 
mitted him to call. Mrs. Sparks was gracious even to cordiality, and 
the lighting up of Elise’s face showed that the pleasure of the visit 
was not all on one side. 

“I suppose you have no thanks for me,” said Miss Bettie, with 
mock dignity. “All you see and enjoy, Sir, is due to my clever 
management and dainty fingers,” holding up her plump round digits ; 
“and now I have a mind to tell what I did say just before you came in. 
Shall I, Elise?” 

Elise blushed, and reaching out her hand, laid a finger on Miss 
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Bettie’s lips. Not to have her flow of fun so easily stopped, Miss 
Bettie successfully dodged out of reach, and continued : “ Make most 
profound thanks instantly, Mr. Irving, or I will tell how hard some- 
body begged —” 

“Now, Miss Bettie!” exclaimed Elise. 

“Yes, begged to—” 

“Miss Bettie, I wish I was strong enough to hold your teasing lips 
a little while.” 

“ And what shall 7do?” said Ronald. “Thank you, Miss Bettie? 
No, I can’t, for all your kindness; therefore I won’t undertake it 
now. So tell me what Miss Elsie begged so hard about.” 

“Tt was all vanity, Mr. Irving; you know what the Preacher said 
about it. Well, the fact is she begged me of to let you come in this 
morning, and —” 

“Do stop now, Miss Bettie!” pleaded Elise. 

“And you couldn’t tell if you were to try a hundred times ow I 
gained her consent.” 

Ronald noticed Elise’s growing embarrassment, and came to the 
rescue by saying: “I am too thankful for the consent to quarrel with 
the means of gaining it, so will not insist on your telling, Miss Bettie.” 

That morning hour, spent in congenial, pleasant talk, passed 
quickly away, and when Ronald arose to go he felt that it had been 
the briefest and happiest of his life, and begged that he might renew 
it each day of their sojourn at Holly Tavern. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ASSASSINATION CRITICALLY CONSIDERED. 





AM a student of history, and have learned one thing from it, 

that a despotism must always be tempered by assassination. 
I do not think it right and proper, but it is so. As a reader of 
history merely do I write. Certainly, I do not justify the conduct of 
mankind either in exercising despotic power or in killing a despot ; 
but man has always claimed this power or right. What man has done, 
man is likely again to do. It seems to be a law of his nature ; let us 
examine into it. 

Surely it is wrong to slay any one; the Holy Book plainly says 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Yet despots have been often slain, and man- 
kind not only performs but justifies the slaughter. It seems to be 
founded upon the law of self-defence. I know that it is wrong to kill ; 
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but if a man tries to take my life, and I slay him in self-defence, I do 
no wrong in the sight of God or man: my killing is no murder. All 
agree that this principle is right when applied to private men: now 
what does history say of its application to public men? My neighbor, 
John Smith, seeks my life. I have no right to kill John Smith; but 
in the very effort to kill me he creates for me the right, which I had 
not, to kill him. He, by his wrongful act, invests me with a new 
right. He threatens me, comes to my house with his servants, 
knocks me down, imprisons me, and aims to take my life. To 
prevent all this, I kill John Smith. Sqciety says I am right. But 
my other neighbor, Despot, sends his servants, whom he calls soldiers, 
deprives me of my right of Habeas Corpus, etc., and does exactly 
what John Smith tried to do. Moreover, he does it exactly for the 
reason that I have killed John Smith in self-defence. In other 
words, he follows up John Smith’s course because I made resistance 
to John Smith’s violent conduct. Now, have I any resource against 
Despot? If he came himself, I might do to him as I had done to 
John Smith; but he sends overpowering numbers, and I have to 
succumb. Is there any way of preventing Despot from injuring me, 
or must I submit in all cases to Despot? John Smith and Despot do 
really the same thing ; for, although John Smith does not deprive me 
of my Habeas Corpus, he does what is equivalent to it, he takes away 
my liberty. Smith has nothing to do with Habeas Corpus ; that is a 
safeguard which has been agreed on with Despot when he was put at 
the head of affairs, and he then promised to govern according to 
law. 

John Smith puts himself out of law when he attacks me: does not 
Despot do exactly the same thing when he pockets Habeas Corpus? 
One is out of, the other above the law; both are outlaws, and self- 
made outlaws. I know how to deal with John Smith ; but what am I 
to do with Despot? I cannot resist him, and I cannot escape from 
him ; he is too strong for me; moreover, if I run away, he will call 
me guilty. What am I to do? 

I do not know: I have no opinion to offer: it is entirely beyond 
me. But when I am ata loss I always go to history for information. 
Cicero said that it is philosophy teaching by example. So I wish to 
find out what is the example that history gives us: what is the most 
philosophical mode of treating Despot. And I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I am treating this as a purely historical question ; I 
am viewing it solely from that standpoint. For, of course, no one 
thinks this at all a practical question in our age and country. Are 
we not told, and does not every one believe it, that our Government is 
the best the world ever saw, that our people are free and enlightened, 
and that our present chief executive officer is wise, learned, witty, 
eloquent, disinterested, generous and just? It is not, therefore, neces- 
sary for us to take it up as a practical, but merely as a philosophical 
and historical question. It is merely another shot at the old and 
well-riddled target of debating-society practice, Was Brutus right in 
killing Caesar ? 

When in doubt what man will do, I always ask what man has done ; 
feeling assured that what he has done for 6000 years he will 
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probably continue to do for the next six months. Now what has he 
generally done when Despot takes hold of him and holds on? He 
usually kills Despot. This is very wrong, of course ; “ Thou shalt not 
kill” has no exception in regard to Despot ; but men have always done 
these things, and I think will always do them. Man is certainly a 
very queer and very foolish creature ; but he will do things, whether 
right or wrong, just as he pleases, and there is no knowing what he 
may do when he loses his Habeas Corpus or self-possession. Look 
over his history and we will find that he has always indulged in the 
luxury of killing Despot. He seems to think that a tyrant is always 
killable ; it is a universal opinion ; and what is universal must be more 
or less right. 

What says history? Take the oldest book, and the best: we find 
that a certain Hebrew named Ehud thrust a dagger through a king 
of Moab who was Despot over his nation, and seems to have been 
commended for it. We find that Samson jaw-boned a thousand 
Philistines to death, and got high praise ; and more remarkable still, 
Jael the Kenite, not even a Hebrew woman, drove a nail through the 
head of Sisera the despot, and released Israel. This act is highly 
lauded ; indeed the same praise is given her that is afterwards given 
to the Virgin Mary, “Blessed among women,” etc. I might give 
other instances. It will be objected that these were foreign tyrants 
thus killed; that it was a state of war, and that in war killing is 
allowable. Then take the highly-civilised and republican Greeks, 
and we find that when one put himself above his fellow-citizens and 
became a despot, they always thought it right to kill him. One of 
them said, according to John Milton, who had himself studied and 
practised this habit, 


“There can be offered up to God 
No sacrifice more acceptable 
Than an unjust and wicked king.” 


By the word king they meant any form of despot. 

We generally find that dirks or swords were the medicines employed 
in carrying out these prescriptions ; men not knowing then apparently 
the use of pistol or rifle, or better still, of that safe, silent, effective 
weapon, the air-gun. We find only one instance of the nail and 
hammer practice ; either they are not very suitable instruments, or 
Despot is not often found asleep. Ancient usage required the steel ; 
the weapon was something like our bowie-knife. To reduce the 
world’s practice to an axiom, I should say Steel for Tyrants. Grecian 
history is so well known that I need give but one instance. Timoleon 
was more highly honored than any man in all Greece because he 
slew his own brother, who had made himself despot of his native city, 
Corinth. 

But it will be objected that all these instances are cases where the 
despots were either foreign conquerors or men who had by force and 
fraud made themselves supreme over the lives and fortunes of their 
fellow-citizens, and who exercised power without right. It will bea 
different thing, therefore, and a case in point, if it can be shown that 
when a ruler, legitimately chosen, becomes a despot, he at once, ipso 
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facto, becomes killable. Now, this can be proved from human his- 
tory. Take the old Romans: they were like ourselves, not only re- 
publicans, but a law-making and law-abiding people ; in fact, Rome 
was the very embodiment of law. What then did these republican 
Romans do, not once but often, not as an exception but as a fixed 
rule? They killed despots. Those old fellows were very much like 
ourselves in everything except this ; indeed, we modestly style our- 
selves the modern Romans. We are like them in other things, and 
we may yet learn to imitate them in this respect also whenever the 
necessity shall arise. That we are like them in our conduct is ap- 
parent, more especially from our history of the last few years. We 
have done exactly as they did. Do we not trample down all private 
rights when the supposed good of the Government seems in the opin- 
ion of the majority to require it? Have we not transformed a repub- 
lic into an empire just as they did, keeping the name and the form 
but changing the thing? And did we not Shermanize a State, and 
Sheridan the whole Valley of Virginia, exactly in the old Roman 
manner? Do we not worship our flag exactly as they did their 
eagles? and do we not deify our emperor? Who can doubt that we 
have just as much regard for law, justice, and human rights as they 
had? Is not our Congress as immaculate as was the Roman Senate? 
Do we not send out Proconsuls to govern the subject provinces, and 
support them by armies and a horde of office-holders, just as they did? 
and do they not rule exactly in the same way? Read Cicero’s ac- 
count of Verres (that old Roman carpet-bagger), only changing the 
names, and it will look like a statement of the present mode of gov- 
erning some of our provinces. Finally, are we not like them morally 
and socially? Are not the public men and women who assemble in 
Washington fully equal in their way to any that Rome ever pro- 
duced? Now, it was after this high state of civilisation had been 
reached by our prototypes that they introduced the custom of killing 
despots ; and who can deny that we may not learn to imitate them in 
this excellence also? Like causes always produce similar effects : 
what man has done man will do. We have not yet done this thing, 
but we may learn: our people are as quick and apt in every kind of 
knowledge as any race that ever lived, and whenever we find a thing 
necessary we will certainly do it, and do it better and more thoroughly 
than any other people under the sun. 

The true reason why our Anglo-Saxon, English-speaking people 
have not practised killing despots as other races have done, is not 
the want of capacity (I scorn that imputation, we are capable of any- 
thing); it has only been that we have had no necessity to exercise 
our talents that way. We have had no despots to kill hitherto, and 
have therefore suffered for want of opportunity. Of course, we have 
no inducement now ; but if in the future the necessity should arise 
and a sufficient cause exist, I think we shall be found equal to the 
occasion. Men of our race, when despots try to appear, generally 
rise up ¢” masse and drive them away, or vote them out of office ; 
sometimes, as the English did with Charles I., using an axe and 
block for ballot and box. It was everybody’s business, and, contrary 
to the proverb, everybody attended to it. Yet it is not impossible 
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that, in the course of ages, even in an Anglo-Saxon community, des- 
potism, based on an army, might arise and exalt its horn; if so, I 
am inclined to think that the old Roman custom of killing despots 
would come into use. I should not be surprised, as a student of 
history, to see it introduced. 

We have already a tolerable aptitude, undeveloped as yet, for kill- 
ing. Witness our duels, street fights, city riots, and other similar 
amusements. Clumsy, coarse, rough efforts, it is true: evidently we 
do not consider killing one of the fine arts ; yet there are sparks of 
genius and of latent talent shown in our performances that give 
promising hope of future excellence. I do not think, however, that 
our people will ever look upon ‘his as a fine art or consider it from 
an artistic point of view ; they are too much matter-of-fact ; they will 
look at it in a business light, and proceed to perform with that cool, 
deliberate, thorough calculation which ensures success. For instance, 
if our people ever undertake (I should have said contract) for killing 
Despot, while the work will be equally well done, there will be none 
of that fine scenic effect produced, none of that exquisite artistic 
skill displayed so beautifully shown when that company of Roman 
actors, with Brutus for manager, performed on Cesar. There was a 
waste of effort on that occasion that excites wonder and indignation. 
There was too much action and too little result ; too many shots and 
only one bird bagged ; according to our ideas, it did not pay. An 
American Brutus, manager of such an efficient company, would cer- 
tainly have included in the performance Mark Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavius, or felt very much ashamed of himself. The only ex- 
cuse is that Brutus was not a business man ; he did not know how to 
use opportunity. In a word, an American would have gone the 
whole hog, and not have been contented with the head merely. 

But I must do justice to my countrymen: if in cases of this kind 
they would not be artistic, they certainly would be scientific. I do 
not think they would use the stylus, that instrument is awkward and 
obsolete ; they might use the air-gun, yet this would be from modesty, 
for they would then certainly wish to perform and make no noise 
about it. I think they would fall upon the use of gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycerine ; they rather like that the whole world should hear 
what they are about. Indeed, the only good instance of a regular 
Anglo-Saxon attempt at killing Despot was of a scientific character. 
The experiment failed, it is true, but that was by no fault of the per- 
formers. I mean the attempt of Guy Fawkes & Co. to blow up King 
James and his Parliament. It was certainly a brilliant effort, and, 
had the success equalled the design, would have been one of the 
completest. It failed; but it shows character. No one but the 
science-loving Anglo-Saxon would ever have thought of such a plan. 
It was really a fine instance of scientific skill for the time. I say 
nothing of its morality, because opinions differ on that point. We 
have plenty of science among us, and if we ever have a despot I have 
no doubt will dispose of him scientifically. 

Now let us go back to these old Romans for my case in point, 
which I had almost forgotten. As I said, these old fellows had had 
a republic, but like ourselves they had kept the name and changed 
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the thing. It had been well administered, and was a noble govern- 
ment ; but a set of carpet-baggers had got hold of it and changed it 
by force and fraud into an empire, with an imperator or general at its 
head. It is true that the Senate and the people always consented to 
this election, so that he was legitimately chosen ; but the one was 
filled with carpet-baggers, and the other was under army influence. 
The man whom they elected they made supreme over law and every- 
thing else, bowed down before him, gave him presents, declared that 
he was inviolate and could do no wrong, that whoever shook him 
shook the empire, etc., etc. He was elected merely because he was 
popular. That was believed to include everything ; it was a substi- 
tute for both character and brains. This change from republic to 
empire was the result of a civil war, and war always strengthens the 
executive branch of any government. 

Here the Imperator or General became the government because he 
had the army at his will and a Senate full of carpet-baggers to aid 
him. Of course this is all history; we have no experience of this 
kind. Yet it interests us to know how these Generals governed, and 
what became of them. The men who carried on this new but not 
improved style of government, were not of good Roman blood ; they 
were of low origin, many of them foreign adventurers ; they valued 
themselves only on their riches, and their wealth was obtained by 
fraud and violence. Indeed it is peculiar that these old Roman 
despots always governed by means of freedmen. Because next to a 
carpet-bagger, a freed slave was always found to be the best tool for 
a tyrant’s use; hence these despots had a natural affinity for freed- 
men. Of course there was much secret dislike to these new men and 
measures. Many of the provinces were very much opposed to them ; 
but they had no voice in the matter, being governed by the army of 
proconsuls sent out by the General and the Senate. And the noblest 
of the old race of Romans were entirely opposed to these innova- 
tions ; yet they were outlawed, their property confiscated, and their 
own slaves put in authority over them. The carpet-baggers ruled. 
They obtained power by servility to the General, and then abused it 
to fill their own purses ; slaves at court, they were tyrants in the 
provinces. 

Now here were men legitimately chosen rulers, and they were 
invested with great powers. So far good. But when they used this 
power tyrannically, what did these old republicans do? The answer 
to this question will interest us in modern times. Grant each one 
was a tyrant, what did the Romans do with him? They killed him. 
No student of history can deny this. The custom was universal ; it 
became a matter of course. Look over the whole list: Tiberius 
smothered, Caligula stabbed, Claudius poisoned, Nero self-murdered 
to avoid assassination, and so on of the rest. Not one avoided the 
errors or escaped the fate of his predecessor ; the man was changed, 
the same form of bad government continued. The mode of ruling 
was very simple ; it did not require brains ; there was a return to 
the first principles of savage life ; it was government by brute force. 
And even where there was a difference in gharacter among these Im- 
perators or Generals, for some were brutal and others stupid, and 
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some a happy combination of both qualities, they all géverned in the 
same way and by officers exhibiting similar peculiarities ; and these 
peculiarities were so uniformly exhibited under every despot that 
there must be some intimate connection between despotism and this 
class of persons. They must constitute the tools or machinery of 
despotism. It is worth while to consider these accessories ; for we 
shall never be able to attain to the high old Roman idea of despot 
until we find such animals, or things rather, among us. 

I am not now speaking of any one particular Roman despot, and 
therefore I call no name ; the Romans treated them all alike. I am 
speaking of the class or species Despot, and its parasites. 

They did not get rid of Despot in one uniform way. There is no 
rule to be derived from their mode of treatment ; sometimes it was 
by poison, sometimes by the sword, sometimes in a tumult of the 

. soldiers. And one thing I have marked as a student of history, that 
it was generally his own partisans and mercenaries who performed 
on him, and not those who had suffered most at his hands. And 
generally he alone was killed ; this is singular, and not at all com- 
patible with our ideas of business. It was the old blunder of Brutus 
perpetually repeated, until we become sick of this slow way of man- 
aging matters. It is really nauseating. We see one despot with a 
hundred: or more parasites and a subservient Senate. He plays the 
devil generally ; his parasites aid him and receive the spoils of confis- 
cation ; the Senate applauds and endorses all he does. He is finally 
killed as a matter of course, and perhaps also some clumsy, stupid 
parasite, who from some insane feeling of friendship was fool enough 
not to have changed front at the proper time, and was therefore 
killed because of his folly ; but to our infinite astonishment, the mass 
of parasites and the entire Senate escape death. We read with great 
pleasure of the death of one of these despots; I know no part of 
history that is more entertaining ; but we are disgusted when we find 
the work left incomplete. That rattlesnake nest of despots, the 
Senate, always escapes; and from it, of course, a new despot arises. 
What a pity these people were not scientific ; if they had only had 
nitro-glycerine, or even gunpowder, they might have chosen their 
time, and blown Despot, Senate, and parasites to heaven or elsewhere, 
and thus have destroyed the whole breed and started afresh. I think 
my countrymen will avoid this stupid blunder; if we do have a 
despot, let him and his friends look out for nitro-glycerine: we are a 
scientific people. An old Roman despot could surround himself 
with guards, and was safe so long as these were faithful; but now, a 
mere boy, scientifically equipped, could blow guards and _ palace, 
Senate and House, into atoms. Despotism is now danger, and hence 
we have no despots. 

Even if we examine the conduct of these old Romans, we will find 
that despots, so long as they did not worry and alarm those imme- 
diately around them, were safe. Nero, for instance, found a set of 
quiet people in the southern provinces called Christians, who meddled 
with nobody, only wanted to be let alone, minded their own affairs, 
paid their taxes, and obeyed the laws ; and yet who always would 
say that the carpet-baggers sent out to govern them were arbitrary, 
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avaricious, and unjust ; in a word, that they governed them, first for 
their own interest, and then to favor the freedmen. They were not at 
all satisfied with the manner in which affairs were carried on, or the 
way in which laws were executed. It was not the old Roman way. 
They had organised themselves into societies for mutual benefit and 
instruction, for the purpose of controlling their own members as well 
as for aid and protection in case of difficulty. They believed in the 
old genuine book of constitutions, and did not believe in the new 
glosses and additions which had been recently made. They abhorred 
ali idolatry, whether of flags, of Generals, or of government. They 
did not believe that any man, or set of men, were so divine that they 
were always right, or that government by carpet-baggers and freed- 
men was the best government under the sun. They thought that 
drunkenness, lying, and fraud were immoral ; nor could they be per- 
suaded that government could be honestly administered by pulling 
little bells and shutting men up in prison for differences of opinion ; 
although they had to admit, by personal experience, that this axgumen- 
tum ad hominem was a very efficacious way of silencing an opponent 
whom you could not convince. They asserted that a set of wild 
Mauritanians, who could neither speak nor write Latin, were not the 
proper persens to administer Roman law; and that judges were not 
improved by always having an eye to the main chance, and neglecting 
truth and justice while filling their own pockets. Moreover, they 
would persist in affirming that the peculiar political color-blindness 
which had recently come over the empire, was not in accordance with 
the old law of light; they said that black and white were not the 
same, and never could be. All this was considered treason. The 
Despot at once called a council, had the culprits (five hundred miles 
off) summoned on five minutes’ notice ; and because they did not 
appear, condemned them. The summons for trial and the mandate 
for punishment reached the accused at the same moment. The 
Senate approved ; a strong force of the Pretorian guards marched 
into the rebellious provinces ; judges who knew how to shut their 
eyes and see everything black, were sent to try the culprits, and every- 
thing went off beautifully. It was only necessary to accuse in order 
to convict ; and when everything else failed, an informer would state 
that the prisoner belonged to a secret society, and punishment was 
sure. Nobody knew what the society was, nor what was its object ; 
nobody ever saw, with the bodily eyes, a member of it ; but the name 
answered the purpose. A curious mistake occurred: one province 
had none of these societies in it, while an adjoining one had them. 
Among his other accomplishments, Nero was independent of spelling ; 
so he mistook the names and tortured the wrong province ; and when 
informed of the mistake, coolly and cruelly remarked “That it did 
not matter; if they did not deserve it now, they would some other 
day.” 

And here is another strange thing in history. These Despots 
slaughtered a great many people, and were very cruel and oppressive ; 
but none of these men thus persecuted, rose against them and put 
them to death. This was always done by some of their own parasites, 
and generally by the soldiers of the Praetorian guard ; and this re- 
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minds me that I have not yet spoken of this class, and described 
them as I promised to do. It is important to know them, because by 
them we may always know when we have a.Despot ; and for another 
reason. Judging from old Roman history, we may conclude that 
when a Despot begins to quarrel with his parasites, especially with 
the commanders of the foreign German and Gaulish mercenaries, and 
the Chief Eunuch, that his end is not far off. First then, he always 
had a strong Pretorian guard, commanded by a suitable captain. 
These troops were thoroughly subservient to the Despot ; their officer 
would do exactly what he was ordered to do, whether to ravage a pro- 
vince or imprison or slay any one said to be guilty; his entire moral 
code consisted in blind obedience to orders. He was only dangerous 
when he aspired to become Despot himself; and in this he always 
succeeded. Had he not served an apprenticeship? What better 
training can a man have for Despotism than in such an army? Talk 
of such nonsense as human rights and Habeas Corpus to a man 
whose conscience is kept at headquarters, and whose Bible is the 
order-book of his commander-in-chief; tell him of such an absurd 
thing as humanity and sympathy for suffering, when he has both seen 
and ordered towns and villages to be burned, men slaughtered, and 
women and children starved, because they differed in opinion from the 
reigning Despot! What right had they to differ? they suffered justly. 
This was always the kind of man Despot got to command his Preetor- 
ians. Often he was an amiable man in private life. For instance, 
Afranius Burrhus was captain inder Nero; a very worthy pleasant 
fellow, take him by himself; and yet, when ordered, he sent a squad 
of men and butchered Nero’s own mother, and thought it all right. 

Then there was the Chief Adviser, who formed public opinion and 
managed the mass of the people. Strong as Despot was, it was 
necessary for him to be popular. The power of the tribune was still 
great in Rome; hence this office, unlike that of the Captain of the 
Guard, had to be filled by a man of brains; and a despot always 
failed if he selected a brainless Adviser, or quarrelled with one 
selected who had brains. This officer always edited the Acta Diurna, 
or daily journal, and thus told the people what to think and say. 
His office was very important, yet he was selected because of his color- 
blindness. He was allowed great latitude of expression, and often 
talked of the indefeasible rights of Roman citizens in such a way 
that some thought he really believed in them ; but he always showed 
his true color on the freedman question. Beside him there were 
many others who had places among the collectors of fines and taxes, 
and whose duty it was to assist in forming public opinion, to rehearse 
the praise of Despot, to give anecdotes of the court, and to keep the 
people generally in good humor, especially by vilifying all enemies of 
Despot, that is, of the Roman government. Then there was a large 
corps of detectives, informers, or spies, whose duty it was to find out 
who disliked Despot and to tell on them, or who did not like to pay 
the arbitrary taxes he imposed, etc. They received one-half for 
informing, and of course were numerous and active. 

I have not mentioned the carpet-bag proconsuls who governed the 
provinces for their own pecuniary benefit. Anyone who will consult 
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Cicero or Sallust will find a full description of those creatures. I 
need not mention them further; everybody will recognise them. 
After feathering their own nests well, they generally tried to become 
honorable by obtaining a place in the Senate. 

Strange to say, at the court of these despots there was always a 
show of religion. This was done for form. There was a conscience- 
keeper, although his office was generally a sinecure. But this did 
not matter, the old forms had to be kept up. Some clever fellow was 
always appointed to be keeper of the Sacred Geese. He generally 
published an account of their proceedings, and of his own opinions 
in general, at the public expense. 

Another important office was that of defamation. Those whom 
Despot disliked had to be publicly abused: unmitigated, un- 
measured and unprincipled abuse, especially of good men, is a 
necessary part of despotism. And all this was paid for by the 
reward of some profitable office. Indeed, the test of office was 
not the old Roman one, “Is he honest? Is he capable?” but 
“Ts he a friend of Despot?” This included everything. 

Then again, Despot always selected his own judges, men who knew 
when to shut theireyes. It was a peculiarity of these judges that they 
found any man guilty, and that legally too, whom Despot disliked. 
It was very curious, when we consider the independence of the 
Roman bar ; yet the fact was so, as history proves. 

But the strength of Despot was in the Senate ; and the reason was, 
that every Senator expected at some time to become Despot himself, 
and therefore studied and practised all the arts necessary in advance. 
And here, as I have said before, was the blunder these old republi- 
cans made: they never were thorough. When they killed Despot, 
they did not also destroy the whole Senate. They never did kill all 
the rattlesnakes at once. It was a great mistake. 

These Senators were a peculiar breed. They were very different 
from the old style of Roman, and indeed we may say that it was the 
change in the Senate which produced despotism. The old Senators 
had been men of honor and integrity, chosen for the services they had 
performed in the provinces ; they had a high regard for the law and 
the constitution, and among other things never allowed the army to 
interfere in any degree in affairs of government. But these men were 
of a different class ; they were generally of low origin, had obtained 
office by bribery, and were ready to do anything in order to make 
money. It was astonishing how some of them grew rich. They 
began with nothing and from nothing. One of them would enter the 
Senate not having more than five hundred denarii, and in a year or 
two by simple industry would have amassed several millions of ses- 
terces, all honestly come by of course ; and this was easily done if he 
could get himself appointed, under the Agrarian Law, Chief of the 
Committee of Public Lands. Wealth made him at once honorable ; 
for under the new Roman custom a man was esteemed perfectly honor- 
able if rich, no matter how his wealth was obtained. This lust of 
money, and the fact that a man of millions was always highly regarded, 
no matter what his character in other respects might be, was one of the 
characteristic signs of despotism. With it there was great profligacy 
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of manners, a loosening of the marriage-tie, a general disregard of 
true religion, and an almost uniform corruption of morals. Indeed, 
good morals were considered provincial ; every man tried to make 
what he could, no matter how; honesty was not even considered to 
be the best policy, because honesty did not pay. 

But I have not yet mentioned the chief personage under Despot, 
and without whom despotism could not have existed. Apart from a 
subservient Senate, an obedient army, a public Adviser, and a host of 
parasites and followers, nothing could have been done had it not have 
been for the Chief Eunuch of the Palace. His office was all-impor- 
tant ; without his whisper nothing could be done, and when he turned 
against Despot, Despot always disappeared. He was the power be- 
hind the throne, he moved everything. His character was peculiar ; 
he always had brains ; he was well-informed, ready, fluent, even elo- 
quent. He had no sense whatever of responsibility, and thought he 
could say just what he pleased, like a woman. Indeed, apart from 
his knowledge and cunning (I do not mean sense and courage), that 
which best recommended him was his full possession of and great 
skill in the sublime art of scolding. In this respect he could outrail 
ten Xanthippes ; there was no end, no limit and no measure in his 
vituperation. He believed fully in liberty, or rather license of 
speech, and did not believe in the corresponding liberty which 
should always accompany liberty of speech: I mean that of the 
cowhide. Even when well threshed for his insolence, the Chief 
Eunuch never undertook an honorable resentment. He would ap- 
peal to the women and to his colleagues for sympathy, and would 
boast of his bruises as if they were honorable wounds received in 
battle. The Romans neither liked nor respected him, but he was 
useful to Despot. In case of a war occurring, or a so-called rebellion 
arising, while the Pratorians were always willing to fight (provided 
they were three to one), and felt some respect for a brave opponent, 
this fellow always kept out of danger, and yet always wanted the 
black flag raised and no quarter shown ; that is, he wished it raised 
provided somebody else would carry it. 

Now these were the officers of Despot ; without them he could not 
have succeeded at all, and history informs us that whenever they 
turned against him he soon ceased.to be. He died by the hands of 
his former friends; and it is very curious that although despotism 
means brute force, it was not always the army which wrought his 
ruin. That might be still subservient; but if the Senate became 
restless, and especially if the Chief Eunuch, the Public Adviser and 
a score or two of parasites, including some chief of the foreign 
mercenaries, should turn against him, his career would soon be at an 
end. Such are the lessons which history teaches. 

It teaches also another thing. It is that the killing of Despot 
never did any good; it either produced anarchy, or another despot 
arose, and usually one worse than his predecessor. So if Despot 
comes, we had better submit quietly. 

I do not doubt our genius for killing, or our scientific capacity ; we 
could blow a despot and his Senate, guards, parasites and all, into 
fragments ; but cuz dono? whom would it benefit? I can see a benefit 
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to the glaziers in the quantity of glass broken, and to the undertakers 
in the number of funerals necessary. But why disturb quiet people 
by making so much noise, and how will it benefit the rest of us? 
There will only be a new and a worse set in the cabinet and on 
the throne. Do not kill Despot therefore, but accept your fate, and 
submit to the inevitable. 

JUVENAL. 





REVIEWS, 


Address delivered before the Alumni Society of the University of 
Georgia. By Benjamin H. Hill. Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke 
& Co. 

T has been proclaimed almost to satiety that in this age, pre- 
eminently, ideas govern mankind. And yet it can scarcely be 
proclaimed too often, or kept too constantly in mind, for it is the 
greatest fact of our time. Sprung from the brain of French philo- 
sophy, adopted by the Revolution and christened by its high-priests, it 
is somewhat strange that only of late years has its great power been 
comprehended, acknowledged, and acted upon. But the fact is now 
fully understood, and thinkers are no longer slow to avail themselves 
of its power. It is sublime to contemplate, and the spectacle is as 
new as it is sublime. Educated ideas, like so many Napoleons, 
moving in their different spheres of action, decree the death of old 
dynasties and the birth of new; it is ordered that old modes of 
thought, old systems, old civilisations have ceased to exist, that new 
ones have taken their places; and itis so. If a thinker has a great 
object to gain for the good of humanity, what he has to do is to con- 
vince the enlightened few that humanity w#// be benefited by its 
accomplishment, then formulate it into an idea, expand it into a 
system, and go resolutely to work to convince the people of the sound- 
ness of his views. Let any great progressive idea be embraced by a 
respectable number of thinkers, and its name is already half accom- 
plished and firmly secured. nd if, as a writer in the February No. 
of Blackwood says, not without some show of reason, “the manufactory 
of these ideas is carried on with no small cunning,” and if their success 
is sometimes secured by “a skilful application of the mighty art of 
fallacy,” it must be admitted that such cases are very rare, and in- 
variably of secondary importance. Unless the body-politic is in an 
abnormal condition, unless the vision of the people is warped or 
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their feelings poisoned, it is only ideas that are truly liberal and that 
will produce salutary results that take firm hold of the hearts of the 
people and command their support. And herein is the great hope of 
humanity, that only true progressive ideas govern mankind, and that 
these ideas are the product and special care of educated intellect. 

But there is another fact which it does not require a shrewd ob- 
server to perceive, but which, of however little interest it may be to 
humanity, is of great concern to the different nations and peoples ; 
and that fact is this, that at this moment there is a great struggle 
going on among the different civilisations of the world, and that these 
two questions are involved in the issue: first, what civilisation shall 
lead humanity after the conflict ; and second, what civilisations shall 
even survive the conflict. This conflict is of little interest to humanity, 
because humanity always triumphs, gaining always “by the, ruin of 
one as by the victory of another.” Social truth and justice shall 
continue to spread, and humanity will hold on ner course, “ unhasting, 
yet unresting.” But while this conflict is going on, there is another 
waging on this continent which, however it may be considered a kind 
of side-show by others, is of life-and-death interest to us. I refer, of 
course, to the conflict of the Northern and Southern civilisations ; and 
the term waging is used advisedly, for the conflict means simply this: 
an aggressive and yet inevitable war waged by the Northern civilisa- 
tion against the Southern, and having for its object the complete 
destruction of the latter. Now it will be seen at a glance how im- 
mensely unequal are the stakes; for while victory or defeat to the 
South means literally life or death, the North has nothing to gain by 
success, nor anything to lose by failure. But it is equally plain that, 
besides other advantages which shall be noticed hereafter, this very 
inequality of stakes gives the South a moral advantage in the conflict. 
It will be well to bear in mind that this conflict is not, properly 
speaking, a mere continuation in another form of the “war between 
the States,” nor was the “war between the States” its necessary 
cause. This cause must rather be sought in the fact of the abolish- 
ment of slavery, or in other words, the radical change in our system 
of labor ; for the consequence, so far as the conflict between the 
Northern and Southern civilisations is concerned, of this change in 
our system of labor, would have been the same no matter how this 
change had been wrought, whether by violent abolition, gradual 
emancipation, or otherwise. Before the war we of the South were, in 
effect, cut off from the world of progress by the exclusiveness of some 
of our institutions, made necessary, it was thought, by our peculiar 
system of labor; and now, the peculiarity of that system having been 
suddenly removed, we are as suddenly called upon to take our place 
among other civilisations in the “struggle for life.” Happy it is for 
us that, for a time, we are only compelled to act on the defensive ; 
thrice and four times happy that our chief and immediate antagonist 
is the North. That the Northern civilisation zs our chief antagonist, 
though the point is not made by Mr. Hill, it is well not to forget ; and 
for this plain reason that it is quite important to form a just estimate 
of our adversary. 

Though Mr. Hill does not make prominent the fact that the North 
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is our chief antagonist, he is fully conscious, and tells us in the 
introduction as well as elsewhere in his address, that the conflict of 
civilisations in which we are suddenly called upon to take part is to 
us a question of life or death. He says :— 

Whether civilisations, on the whole, be going forward or going backward, the 
result must be the same to those who insist on standing still — they must be over- 
whelmed. Because all the world és, therefore each portion of the world must be 
awake and thinking, up and acting. Nor can we afford to waste time and strength 
in defence of theories and systems which, however valued in their day, have been 
swept down by the moving avalanche of actual events. We can live neither i” nor 
éy the defeated past; and if we would live in the growing, conquering future, we 
must furnish our strength to shape its course and our will to discharge its duties. 


The question which is pressing upon us, and which will not be put 
off, is net what we have been, or what our fathers have been, but 
whether we shall be at all in the future ; then, what we shall be, and 
what our children shall be. Always it is important to know our- 
selves, to know just how we stand, to know thoroughly what is 
required of us. We are just now at one of those rare junctures in 
human affairs where one civilisation abruptly ends and another 
begins. In view of the fact that events have placed us in an 
extraordinary position, it is easy to perceive that we have extra- 
ordinary duties to fulfill. Says Mr. Hill:— 

I feel oppressed with a sense of fear that we shall not be equal to the unusual 
responsibilities this condition imposes, unless, conquerors indeed of the greatest 
model, we can deal frankly with these events, frankly with ourselves, and bravely 
with our very habits of thought. 


These are earnest words, and they are commended to the thought- 
ful consideration of every reader. Let it not be said that Mr. Hill 
under-estimates the virtue, the intelligence, and what Jefferson Davis 
has called the “sublime energy” of our people. Rather let it be 
said that “he claims our confidence by his very fears.” Besides that 
Mr. Hill does not really doubt that our people shall prove equal to 
these unusual responsibilities, and therefore “conquerors of the 
greatest model,” is evident from what he says elsewhere in this 
address, in speaking of our future, viz.: “We shall live, we shall 
tise, we shall command.” Nor can anyone at all acquainted with 
the history of the United States doubt the propriety of this language, 
or deny that Mr. Hill’s high opinion of our Southern people is justi- 
fied by their past history. The two most prominent facts in the 
history of the United States to 1860 are these: first, that the Southern 
people controlled the Government ; and second, that though the North 
far outstripped the South in the race for utilised wealth, population, 
and material power, yet whatever of the great can be found in our 
history is due to the Southern people. This indeed is a monument 
that can neither be destroyed nor obscured: it is truth; and it shall 
stand, not till Gibraltar’s rock shall skim the ocean like a sea-bird, 
but until some facts of history shall be annihilated. ‘Take only these 
two, which are, or ought to be, familiar to every child in America: In 
1801, when the Republic was on the very verge of monarchy, the 
Southern people, led by Thomas Jefferson, came to the rescue and 
saved it ; in 1812, when the honor of the Republic was about to be 
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bartered for small quantities of coffee, tea, fish, woollen goods, and 
some other things “cheap for cash,” these same Southern people, with 
their “humbug” notions of honor, chivalry, and all that, again came 
forward, and in spite of all opposition (of which, it will be remem- 
bered, there were some slight manifestations at Hartford and else- 
where) saved the honor of the Republic as they had saved the Repub- 
lic itself some years before. This is not written in a spirit of bitter- 
ness against the Northern people, but only that we may get a clear 
conception of the present situation of the Southern people, of the 
causes which have operated to place them in that situation, the means 
by which that situation may and must be improved, and the material 
already on hand to operate upon. We come now, therefore, to con- 
sider with Mr. Hill — ie 

“JT. The situation of the Southern people in their relation to the 
other civilised peoples of this age.” 

As there is one question under this head upon which Mr. Hill and 
this reviewer differ widely, that question had best be disposed of 
here, that there may not be any interruption of the main argument. 
Mr. Hill “is not convinced that this age has seen any progress in 
religion or politics.” For so enlightened and liberal a thinker as Mr. 
Hill to have any doubt at all on this question is almost inconceivable ; 
and if this expression stood alone it might be almost fair to presume 
that in his ardent advocacy of further progress he was betrayed uncon- 
sciously into an under-estimate of the progress already made. But 
unfortunately he goes on to amplify and illustrate. Religion, which 
Mr. Hill calls “the science of faith,” was indeed “ perfect when first 
given,” and “ exhausted truth when first spoken.” Nevertheless there 
is in Christianity a capacity for progress, for adapting itself to the ever 
‘increasing and varying wants of advancing civilisation. Christianity 
is a progressive religion: to deny it is, as Mr. John Stuart Mill 
observes with profound truth, “to reduce it at once to the level of 
Islamism or of Brahminism”; or, as the able reviewer of Mr. 
‘Arnold’s book on St. Paul and Protestantism says, “ Surely it is not 
too much to say that, as there is a Wisdom above that of the Apostles, 
the’ Wisdom which orders the course of events, it cannot be the best 
way of obtaining the guidance. of that Wisdom to ignore the facts 
which Providence has established, and to confine ourselves obsti- 
nately to the narrow horizon which bounded the experience of 
Apostolic times.”* And it is precisely because many of the most 
enlightened Christians of this generation have accepted the doctrine 
that Christianity is a progressive religion, that there is a Wisdom 
higher than that of the Apostles, that Christianity was not intended 
to stereotype the political and social forms of Apostolic times and 
protect them against change—it is precisely for this reason that this 
generation Aas seen progress in religion. Moreover, the very words 
“ churches,” “denominations,” “sects,” “creeds,” indicate something 
of the immense progress yet to be made. The churches never can 
reach the sublime ideal of Christianity and live up to the high morality 
taught by our Lord, until they give up their dogmas, give up their 
_orthodoxy, and forget their very names. And here again, because this 
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generation has seen some steps taken in this direction it has seen 
some progress in true religion. As to whether this is really progress 
or the reverse is a matter of opinion, and to Mr. Hill his opinion is 
accorded freely. But that this age has seen progress in politics, it 
seems should be equally admitted by Whig and Tory. If we look to 
France, ever the vanguard of civilisation, we are apt to attach too 
much importance to her recent war-history. But if we look to her 
politico-social status, the first thing that strikes us is that the great 
scheme of “peasant proprietorship ” inaugurated in ’89 has been con- 
summated in this generation. ‘Take the German victory on one hand, 
‘peasant proprietorship ” on the other, weigh them, and the German 
victory, with all its “blood and iron,” is as the dust in the balance to 
Mont Blanc. Moreover, it is this generation that has seen in France 
the triumph of half-universal suffrage. If we look to Austria we find 
that her political progress since Sadowa has been absolutely incred- 
ible. Sadowa woke her from her “‘ medizval dreams,” and she is now 
competing with the foremost civilisations of Europe. If we look to 
England, we find that this generation has seen the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the passage of the Reform Bills, the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the extension of the suffrage, and the passage of Mr. 
Forster’s School Bill, which inaugurated a system of national popular 
education ; in a word, this generation has seen in England the gen- 
eral decline of Toryism and corresponding triumph of Liberalism. 
This generation has also seen in England the death of all “ protective 
tariff” ideas. A writer in the January number of the ZLdinburgh 
Review says: “There is probably now not a man over forty years old 
in England who would not scout the idea of a ‘ protective tariff.’” As 
to the status of women, which has come to be regarded as a fair index 
to civilisation, though an English judge may still pronounce from the 
seat of justice that “‘so far as a woman’s legal rights are concerned, 
she is not to be compared to minors, idiots and lunatics, but rather to 
dogs and horses” ;* though according to law the husband may still beat 
his wife “‘ with a stick no bigger than his thumb” ; though under the 
law she is incapable of holding property, or of having children of her 
own (they being the father’s children, and his wife only the mother of 
his children in the eye of the law); though all this and much more 
is true, yet it cannot be denied that the condition of women is much 
better now than it was even a score of years ago; nor can it be 
reasonably doubted that the doctrines on this subject now being 
taught by John Stuart Mill and other captains of thought will soon 
lead to the complete emancipation of women. Germany seems to 
have retrograded ; but it is not so, and upon a little reflection the 
reason will appear clear. By the unification of Germany, which 
would seem to be a retrogression, she has gained, so to speak, the 
condition of real progress. Briefly, Germany now has it in her 
power to become republican whenever her people will it, which could 
not have been said before the Empire, for the plain reason that if any 
part had attempted it, there being from the nature of small indepen- 
dent jealous States no concert of action among the peoples, the 
princes of surrounding States would have seen it to their interest to 
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unite in putting it down, which would not have been a difficult matter. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the “emancipation of the serfs” in 
Russia, the “unification of Italy,” the “revolution in Spain,” the 
“establishment of the South American Republics,” the “awakening 
of Japan” from her sleep of more than historic centuries, all which 
this age has witnessed. Wherever we look, whether to Europe, to the 
Urient, or to South America, we see that “ progress ” is the watchword, 
even in politics and religion. How then Mr. Hill can doubt that this 
age has seen progress in religion and politics, and especially in politics, 
this reviewer is unable to determine. It may seem strange that the 
United States, the “model Republic,” is left out of the progressive 
world, at least so far as religion and politics are concerned. It is 
done advisedly. In the United States we have made no political 
progress since Jefferson. The fact of the abolishment of slavery 
would of itself indicate progress ; but the contest over slavery, the 
means by which its abolishment was brought about, developed an 
idea which had had a precarious existence from the foundation of the 
Government, which is of more significance even than the abolishment 
of slavery itself, and which is powerfully retrogressive ; moreover, this 
idea gives color to the whole of the Northern, or more correctly, New 
England civilisation, is therefore at present in the ascendant in the 
United States, and, it is not unreasonably feared, will ultimately over- 
throw the Republic. Of course reference is had to the idea of “ unifi- 
cation,” “centralism,” “despotism.” While progressive thinkers all 
ever the world are working for the “protection of minorities,” the 
dominant party in the “ model Republic” are engaged in dragging the 
United States back to odious “ majority despotism,” and are actually 
committing the stupid but capital mistake that republican government 
is founded upon force, and not upon virtue, as Montesquieu says, and 
upon the love it inspires in the hearts of the people. Now here is 
one reason for keeping in mind the fact that the Northern is the chief 
antagonist of Southern civilisation in the struggle for life: the South 
is united almost to a man in opposition to this idea of centralisation. 
Now by a politic alliance with the West and a certain element at the 
North, and a skilful use of the “power of an idea,” the South will 
gain a large accession of power, of which she is so much in need. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to whether this 
generation has seen progress in politics, that in the scientific and 
mechanical the age has seen most wonderful progress all will agree. 
Neither can there be any doubt that at this moment the progress is 
most rapid ; for this is the domain, not of opinion, but of facts. The 
facts that bear upon this portion of the subject are so well known 
that it would be tedious to go over them. With the single remark 
therefore, that in the departments of science and mechanics the 
Northern United States are scarcely behind the foremost nations of 
Europe, I pass on to consider the chief reason of the astonishing 
progress the world has made and is making in the physical sciences. 
Says Mr. Hill :— 


In the first place it must be conceded that the most striking manifestations of 
progress in modern civilisations are found in the extension of educational facilities 
to the masses of the people ; in the elevation and advancement of strictly industrial 
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pursuits ; in the establishment of scientific, physical, mechanical, and all polytechnic 
schools ; and in discoveries made and results wrought by educated and enlightened 
industries. 


Here Mr. Hill goes over the whole ground, and his statement of 
the facts is so concise and yet so exhaustive that comment is hardly 
necessary. The “ public school system ” of Prussia and other German 
States, where compulsory attendance upon the schools prevails, is well 
known ; so also is the “German University system.” It is only two 
years since a system of ‘“‘national public schools” was adopted in 
England ; but, to say nothing of the millions that the Government 
annually lavished upon her Universities, the different churches and 
societies have for half a century spent annually large sums for public 
schools. In 1868 the Nonconformists alone gave three millions of 
dollars to free schools. In 1870 the Government grants for public 
education were $6,479,465. Add to this the rates, subscriptions and 
endowments which the public schools received, and we have the 
total expenditure of Great Britain on public schools, $17,250,000 ; 
and this before the passage by Parliament of the present School Act 
known as Mr. Forster’s’School Bill. And this too is outside of the 
large amounts spent on her Universities, viz., $2,000,000. Again, the 
small State of Massachusetts in 1870 gave to her public schools 
$3,125,053, amounting to $11.54 for each child in the State between 
the ages of five and fifteen years. Moreover, this State has four 
Normal Schools, which are kept up at the public expense, and one 
University, with an endowment of more than $2,000,000! In 1870 
the State of New York paid for public instruction $9,929,462. The 
number of students attending her Normal Schools was 4734. New 
York has also two Universities, with an aggregate endowment of 
more than six millions of dollars. ‘To return to Europe: Prussia, as 
is well known, compels every child in the kingdom to attend for a 
term of years the public schools; she also gives annually to nine of 
her Universities $5,000,000. In 1870 France appropriated to public 
instruction about $5,250,000. But it is upon her Academies, Univer- 
sities, and Polytechnic Schools that France lavishes her wealth, and 
that she so delights to honor. Is it necessary to say that they in 
return enrich and honor France? Whatever may be said of France, 
it cannot be denied that she has ever been the vanguard of civilisa- 
tion; she is now, as she has ever been, the best hope of humanity, 
the light of the world. Her Academies, Universities, Polytechnic 
Schools have made her what she is. Moreover, the very faults and 
follies of her people are better than the virtues of other peoples. 
The International Exhibitions of late years have shown that France, 
in the physical and mechanical sciences, is ahead of all other nations. 
And upon review of the condition of the different nations of the earth, 
it is not too much to say that, other things being equal, the wealth 
and the power and the security of existing nations are exactly meas- 
ured by the standard and the extent of their educational systems. 
Whether we look to France or to England or to Germany or to the 
Northern United States, we see that “industry, educated industry, 
has taken possession of the exhaustless stores of nature and of 
nature’s forces ; is daily lifting up her hands, full of all new inven- 
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tions ; is filling the earth with her instruments of elevation and im- 
provement.” Mr. Hill says that the victories of Sadowa and Sédan 
“were won in German schoolrooms and workshops ”— partly true of 
Sadowa, not at all of Sédan. In all manner of inventions the French 
are ahead of the Germans ; Prussia rather owes the victory of Sédan 
to the superior drill of her army, its compact energy, and to her gen- 
eral war-policy, for which she deserves no great honor after all. 
Having seen thus much of the situation of other civilised peoples 
of this age, that of the Southern people in their relation to them need 
not detain us long. In 1787, when the States by their delegates were 
forming a Constitution for the Union, and the existing and prospec- 
tive relative powers of the different States and sections were being 
discussed, it was believed that in the future the Southern section of 
the Union would surpass all others in wealth, population, and power. 
Our soil was more fertile, our skies clearer and climate more genial, 
our rivers were broader and longer, our harbors were as many and 
as good and our water-power greater ; our products were more varied 
and valuable, though at that time cotton was unknown ; finally, we 
were richer in timber, and in all manner of mineral wealth, than any 
other section of the Union. These wise men made a reasonable 
calculation ; but, nevertheless, the North has far outstripped us in 
wealth, population, and power. How do we stand at present? 
Though we have done all we could to ruin it, our soil is still more 
fertile than that of any other section ; but how much better cultivated 
is it than it was a hundred years ago? We still have our harbors, 
but no ships. We have our waterfalls, but no factories for utilising 
their power. We have the same beds of ores and of coal, the same 
quarries of slate, of granite and of marble, just as we had thema 
hundred years ago. We have indeed a few, almost insignificantly 
few, manufactories and machine-shops ; but the educated engineers 
and machinists who built and operate them are not of our people, 
they were imported. So we have in our kitchens, our chambers and 
our parlors some comforts, conveniences, and even elegancies, but 
they too are the products of foreign or imported skill. Moreover, if 
we turn our attention to the higher regions of scientific thought and 
progress, we find that we can claim no trophies there. It sounds 
strangely enough to say that the Southern people, with all their ac- 
knowledged capacity, and even genius, and their unapproachable 
virtue and tried heroism, have never in all their history produced @ 
single eminent scientist, except—a large exception, we admit — Com- 
modore Maury. Mr. Hill even goes on to ask, “ Where are our Storys, 
our Bancrofts, and our Noah Websters?” When Mr. Hill says that 
the Southern civilisation produced no Storys nor Bancrofts nor Noah 
Websters, surely he tells the truth, but not the whole truth; for 
although that civilisation produced no Storys nor Bancrofts nor Noah 
Websters, it did produce Washington, Jefferson, Lee, and Davis. On 
Washington and Jefferson the verdict of impartial history has already 
been pronounced, and we of the South certainly have no cause to 
wish it other than it is. As for General Lee, although circumstances 
have conspired to obscure from the world his great deeds and spotless 
purity, he has already been pronounced by foreign critics “the 
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greatest soldier, with two exceptions, that any English-speaking nation 
has ever produced, and the noblest son to whom the North American 
continent has hitherto given birth.”* With regard to the Confederate 
President, though the time has not yet come for balancing his ac- 
counts with humanity, this much may be said truly, that the world 
hath seldom seen a man of so lofty, so pure, so sublime a virtue. In 
Jefferson Davis Southern ante-bellum civilisation culminated ; and I 
had rather it had culminated in him than any man known to history. 
But to return: I have said that, with the exception of Commodore 
Maury, we have never produced a single eminent scientist. We have 
not only not produced a Newton, or a Laplace, or a Faraday, or an 
Arkwright, but we have not even produced a Tyndall, or a Lyell, 
or an Agassiz. Among the innumerable inventions of modern times, 
not one is due to Southern thought and labor; among the thousands 
of discoveries of modern times, zo¢ one is due to Southern genius or 
experiment. This cannot be said truthfully of any other people en- 
titled to rank among advancing civilisations. Now, as has already 
been explained, this state of things cannot continue ; we must find 
and apply the remedy ; and to do this, it is necessary to point out the 
cause of our shortcomings in the past, which I now proceed to do. 
Says Mr. Hill: 


The beginning of all greatness in our future must be based on the wisdom which 
shall discern, and the courage which shall correct, the real cause of our failure in 
the past. This cause, in my opinion, is to be found in one fact, but a fact which, 
like the Lernzan hydra, multiplied itself, That multiplying fact is this: The 
Southern laborer was a slave, a negro slave, and an ignorant negro slave. 


By “all greatness in our future” Mr. Hill of course means great- 
ness in industrial pursuits, in the physical sciences, and in mechanic 
arts. After all it is upon this field that we must contend with other 
civilisations, not only for eminence among them, but for existence 
itself. To what fact is it that all modern civilisations owe their won- 
derful progress? Their educated labor, their educated intellect. 
Our Southern people are more gifted, have more capacity for generous 
culture, and have even more of genius, than any people on the earth 
except the French. And yet, while for the last half-century all the 
world, including the North, has been rapidly advancing, we have 
stood still. Why has it been so? There can be no reason but this: 
While the greatest necessity of the age in which we lived was edu- 
cated industry, the very legal status of our system of labor was 
ignorance. Again, from the very fact that our laborers were ignorant 
negro slaves, labor itself came to be looked upon as degrading. It 
is quite natural that it should have been so; it was the inevitable 
consequence according to the very constitution of the human mind. 
Even the engineer, the machinist, the mechanic, the artisan, was 
pressed back from the front seats of social consideration, and made 
to occupy a kind of midway position between the slave and the 
gentleman. It may therefore well be believed that our most intelli- 
gent young men, those who were neither able to be supported in 
elegant leisure, nor to go into politics immediately, did not go into 
these proscribed professions ; but they were willing to do almost any 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, March 1872. 
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kind of work for a while, study at night, and almost starve for years, 
in order to make their way into the learned professions. It is also a 
notorious fact that many went even into the learned professions not 
with any intention whatever of making their profession a life-business, 
but only that they might thereby gain admission to the “ best society ” 
and — marry rich! No wonder we had no schools of engineering, of 
machinery, of mechanics, of chemistry, of agriculture. No wonder 
we had not an educated industry. No wonder we were far outstripped 
in the race for wealth, population and power. Understanding now 
the cause of our shortcomings in the past, and the present situation 
of our people in relation to the other civilised peoples of the age, we 
come to consider — 

“TI. The means by which that situation may be improved and ad- 
vanced, and especially our educational wants and demands in this 
connection.” 

The means by which our situation may be improved have neces- 
sarily already been indicated. But we are met at the very outset 
with the question, What shall we do with the negro? ‘“‘ The capacity 
of the negro is still a problem.” But we must do all in our power to 
educate and elevate him ; then if his capacity prove insufficient to 
enable us to promote him into an intelligent laborer, we shall have 
demonstrated the fact, and others will take his place. 


We must have an educated labor. We must have schools of agriculture, of 
commerce, of manufactures, of mining, of technology, and in short, of all polytech- 
nics ; and we must have them as sources of power and respectability, and in all our 
own sons must be qualified to take the lead and point the way. .. . Our own sons 
must be taught to build and operate all machinery. Furnaces and foundries, 
studios and workshops must be as honorable and abundant as the offices of the 
learned professions, and they must be filled with our own children, made experts in 
our own schools of science. 


It will be noted that Mr. Hill lays great stress on this idea that 
our natural advantages must be utilised by cur sons ; that labor must 
be educated, elevated and honored in our sons. And here is a truth 
that deserves very thoughtful consideration: our natural wealth and 
advantages w// be utilised ; in these Southern States industries wé// 
be elevated and multiplied ; “and they who work these results will 
govern in this country.” The only question therefore is, whether our 
children or the children of other people shall work these results and 
govern in this country; in other words, shall we be victors or van- 
quished in our struggle with other civilisations. We have victory in 
our power if we only use the means we have for securing it. Our 
people must recognise fully and fearlessly the facts of the revolution ; 
they must get a clear conception of their present situation ; they 
must recognise and act upon the truth that “ nothing is so costly as 
ignorance,” that “no people ever yet paid too much for education.” 
Our States must endow their universities, build up all polytechnic 
schools, and in all make tuition free ; they must also establish systems 
of public schools. But these things must be done now, we must 
take care lest we lose the, battle while we are “ forming line of battle.” 
In one of the battles in Egypt the British troops had to land under 
the fire of the enemy ; as they sprang from their boats to the shore 
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the officer gave the command, “form line of battle!” “Charge bag- 
genet!” shouted an old Scotchman, and “charge baggenet ” they did. 
But fearful as our present condition is, unusual as are the responsi- 
bilities this condition imposes, I believe our people will prove equal 
to the emergency. It would be a grand thing, after the many slanders 
that have been heaped upon our people, for them to bring their 
country forward as the champion of liberty, liberalism and progress, 
and compel all nations to acknowledge her the hope of humanity, the 
lamp of progress on this side the waters. Is it too much to hope 
that some day our country may be /a delle France of America? What 
an unbounded career of greatness is open to our peopie! The 
land of Washington, of Lee, and of Davis will not fall below her own 
high standard ; rather, along with our Washingtons, Lees and Davises 
of the future, we shall have Cousins, Cuviers, and Faradays. “That 
we may win this glory,” says Mr. Hill in conclusion, “we must fully 
comprehend and manfully act upon these three predicate proposi- 
tlons :— 

“1, That the civilisation peculiar to the Southern States hitherto 
has passed away and forever. 

“2, That no new civilisation can be equal to the demands of the 
age which does not lay its foundations in the intelligence of the 
people and in the multiplication and social elevation of educated 
industries. 

“3. That no system of education for the people, and for the multi- 
plication and elevation of industries, can be complete or efficient or 
available, which does not begin with an ample, well-endowed and 
independent university.” 

It would not be proper to conclude this review without mentioning 
the fact that in those States which have succeeded in throwing off the 
incubus of Radical domination systems, of public instruction have 
already been established ; and though these public schools are in 
great measure inefficient because mainly of the poverty of our people, 
still their establishment is a step in the right direction. We also 
have some universities whose unselfish, sometimes almost heroic, 
labors in the cause of education deserve the highest praise ; among 
them the University of Virginia, the Washington and Lee University, 
and the University of Georgia deserve special mention. 

W. D. TRAMMELL. 





Maury’s Geographical Series. University Publishing Co. New York 
and Baltimore. 


WE often marvel, when we look into a toy-shop window, especially 
about Christmas time, and see the toys now provided for children, 
and compare them with those of our own boyish days. We had 
our balls, our tops, our kites, and our marbles, and very good fun we 
had with them ; but in themselves they were inert, lumpish things, and 
we had to do the playing. But the children of this generation have 
toys of quite another fashion ; wonderful things full of wheels and 
pinions that are wound with a key like a clock, or go by steam or 
electricity ; complex gins that spin and dance and walk and run 
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and fly ; preternatural automata of strange Eastern device (invented 
probably to amuse some lazy Rajah’s languid child) that by secret 
streams of quicksilver trickling through cunning channels in the in- 
terior, perform astonishing evolutions —toys, in ‘act, that do the 
playing themselves, while the children look on. 

In like manner they have text-books to do the studying for them. 
Books in which not merely the roughest places are made plain and the 
hardest knots loosened ; but with an officious apparatus of notes that 
are about equivalent to a serviceable prompting friend ; leaving the 
pupil nothing to do by his own stout thinking, no vigorous tackling 
of a tough subject until its meaning is triumphantly wrung from it by 
honest brain-work. 

But, on the other hand, the text-books of our own pupilage were 
perhaps a trifle too dry and crabbed. If they did not supersede 
thought, neither did they stimulate it. And, in particular, do we re- 
member with disgust the chaffiness of the geographies, and the in- 
genuity with which they managed to exclude every particle of interest 
from the subject, and make one of the dullest of studies out of what 
is, if rationally treated, one of the most fascinating. We still recall, 
with rancor which years have not allayed, the dreary and fruitless 
monotony of — such a country is bounded by so-and-so ; its chief cities 
are so-and-so, with such populations ; its rivers and mountains are so- 
and-so ; its people have such and such characteristics, and its principal 
productions are so-and-so ;—and then on to the next. ‘This was 
called “geography”, and professed to impart a knowledge of the 
world and its inhabitants. But had any one taken the head-boy of 
the class, who never missed a lesson, and tested how far his knowledge 
went beyond mere memorising ; had any one, for instance, asked him 
how came that river there? why is that the chief city? why are these 
the principal productions? why are the people employed in such pur- 
suits, and why have they the characteristics you have mentioned ?— 
the triumph would have faded out of the eye of that head-boy, his 
visage would have become discomposed, and he would have replied, in 
unconscious anticipation of Dundreary, that those were “things that 
no fellow could possibly know.” 

What set us off on this train of thinking was the examination of 
the books noted at the head of this paper, and the feeling —a sort of 
retrospective envy—that came upon us, of how different a thing 
geography would have seemed in our days, if we had studied it in 
such books as these. For here we have not merely the fulness of 
knowledge of the thorough man of science, but the contagious en- 
thusiasm that so soon catches the pupil, and the instinctive judgment 
that knows just what the pupil needs. 

At the very beginning the student is shown the earth, not as an 
inert mass to be mapped out and learned by heart, but as the theatre 
of natural forces operating with incessant energy ; the resultant of 
their complex action being not only the configuration of land and 
water, but climate, soil, productions, occupations and characteristics 
of the people. We are shown the orography of each region, waich 
explains why the rivers are many or few, large or small, sluggish or 
rapid ; and, as a consequence, whether the soil is rich with alluvium, 
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or sterile and unfavorable to agriculture. We are taught the pre- 
vailing winds, their effects on climate, and why they have these 
effects. We are shown the great ocean-currents, and how they warm 
or chill the coasts ; the effect of mountain ranges in intercepting or 
condensing the clouds, making a climate moist or dry; and general 
laws are everywhere pointed out and their operation explained. 

Take for example the notice of the New England States. The 
attention of the student is called to the fact that this section is 
mountainous and rugged in configuration, and the rivers and streams 
flow, with comparatively short course, into the sea. They must there- 
fore be rapid and numerous, and deposit no alluvium, and the land 
will be naturally sterile, but with abundant water-power. Then the 
climate is marked by the prevalence of land-winds, and consequently 
is hot in the short summers and very cold during the long winters. 
The pupil now easily sees why the New Englanders are a manufac- 
turing, rather than an agricultural people. The jagged conformation 
of the coast, with its indentations, showing abundance of safe and 
deep harbors, again points to seafaring advantages — fishing, ship- 
building, and navigation. And if the pupil chooses to think a step 
further for himself, he has the key to “ Yankee energy, industry, and 
inventiveness,” to protective tariffs and fishing-bounties. 

This is what we call teaching: not merely supplying facts, but 
showing their connection in the great chain of natural laws; and in 
this spirit the whole of this admirable work is prepared. Everywhere 
the same principle of stimulating thought, rather than memory, is 
followed. A good example is given in the remarks on Alaska, where, 
after saying that not much is known as yet of its geography, 
Commodore Maury continues :— 


Nevertheless, let us see if already we do not know enough of the principles of 
physical geography and the laws which regulate climate, to form a tolerably correct 
idea of this country. It is in the region of westerly winds, It has an open sea on 
the west, and therefore the prevailing winds come from the sea and are warm. 
Now let us search the map of the world for some other shores in the northern 
hemisphere which, with their adjacent islands are situated between the same paral- 
lels of latitude ; which have a sea to the westward, a continent for back country, 
and about the geography of which observation has fully instructed us. Such a 
country is found on the Atlantic slopes of Northern Europe, and is comprised 
within the limits of Western Russia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Here 
geographical position and physical aspect correspond with Alaska. This part of 
Europe, you see, is not so far north or so cold as to be uninhabitable. The people 
in these parts of Europe are seafaring. They are largely engaged in commerce and 
manufacturing, and also in mining. ‘Their forests supply shiptimber and lumber in 
vast quantities. The soil produces good crops of wheat and barley, turnips, pota- 
toes, mangel-wurzel (a root of the beet kind) and other roots. The time that the 
cattle have to be housed in winter is of short duration, and the pasturage for the 
rest of the year is excellent. Stock-raising therefore in these countries, with their 
long winter nights, is an important branch of industry. Our science therefore 
teaches that all such industries will, in the process of time, reward the future 
inhabitants of Alaska. 


We might multiply extracts, but have, we think, given enough to 
indicate both the amount of fruitful knowledge which these books 
impart, and the admirable way in which they impart it, which ought 
to make the geography-lesson the general favorite in every school 
where they are used. 
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But, while praising the scientific spirit and breadth of treatment 
which are such marked features of these works, we do not wish it to 
be thought that they are better suited for private reading than for 
class-books. On the contrary, so far as we are able to judge, by their 
judicious combination of special facts with general laws, by their 
graduated progression proportioned to the increasing knowledge of 
the pupil, their well-arranged divisions and sub-divisions, and their 
searching system of questions, they will be found, by both teachers 
and scholars, admirably adapted to class-room uses. 

The maps in the geographies, and the specimen we have seen of 
the wall-maps, are every way worthy of the book itself, in which, we 
vs. add, the typography is admirable, and the illustrations of unusual 

eauty. . 

We can not conclude without an expression of gratification that the 
South has so far shown her ability not only to compete with, but far 
to surpass the North on her own favorite ground, the preparation of 
educational text-books. Let her people see that their children are 
not debarred the advantage of them. 

W. H. B. 


THE GREEN TABLE. 


To the Editor of Tuk SouTHERN MaGAziInge: 


pat have read with much interest the sketch of the Butler family, 
from the pen of Judge Gayarré, which appeared in the May No. of the 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. But there are many other interesting incidents 
connected with that family, which are not noticed in that paper, and which, 
I think, might have some interest for your readers. I therefore inclose a 
few notes, which are at your service. I am, Sir, &c., 

W. E. 


[From the Military Fournal of Major E. Denny, Aide-de-camp of Major- 
General St. Clair.| 


In the ceremony of surrender at Yorktown, Col. Richard Butler (after- 
wards Major-General, and killed at St. Clair’s defeat), in honor of his recent 
services and the signal part his regiment had taken in the capture of the 
redoubt, was appointed to plant the first American flag upon the British 
parapets. Col. Butler, who was a short and heavy person, detailed for this 
service his youngest Ensign, in his figure and station a contrast to himself 
—probably partial to him as coming from his own town, Carlisle. The 
young officer mounted the parapet in the presence of the three armies, and 
was in the act of planting the flag-staff when the Baron Steuben rode out of 
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the lines, dismounted, took the flag, and planted it himself. The disap- 
pointed and mortified subaltern had nothing to do but submit. But not so 
his Colonel, the hero who had avenged the Baron’s flight from Simcoe. He 
that night sent the arrogant foreigner a message, as every one expected, 
and it took all the influence of Rochambeau and Washington to prevent a 
hostile meeting. Perhaps there was some excuse for the Prussian martinet, 
in the fact that a dispute on a point of military etiquette had arisen among 
the general staff at headquarters, in which La Fayette and Rochambeau 
took opposite sides, the Marquis contending that he should take the flag, 
and the Count claiming the right for the Baron Steuben. 

Major-General Jessup (late Quartermaster-General U.S. Army) having 
been referred to in the matter, writes :—“ Baron Steuben, Inspector-General 
of the army, commanded in the trenches at Yorktown when the flag was 
received ffom Lord Cornwallis, commanding the British forces, proposing a 
capitulation. The proposition was sent to General Washington. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to arrange the terms of surrender, and were engaged 
in discussing them when General La Fayette, whose turn it was next to com- 
mand in the trenches, marched with his division to relieve the Baron, The 
latter refused to be relieved, urging that having received the flag the rules 
of European warfare secured him the right to retain the command until the 
negotiations should terminate, either in the renewal of hostilities or the 
surrender of the place. General La Fayette appealed to Washington, who 
after consulting Count Rochambeau, commander of the French auxiliary 
forces, and other foreign officers, informed him the Baron was entitled to 
the command, and must retain it until the matter then under discussion 
should be decided. I had this anecdote from my father-in-law, the late 
Major William Croghan, of Kentucky, who at one period of the Revolution 
served on the staff of Baron Steuben; and from the late Colonel Richard 
Anderson, of the same State, who during the campaign in Virginia which 
terminated with the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, was an aide-de-camp of 
La Fayette.” 


St. Clair’s Defeat, Nov. 4, 1791. 


After the failure of General Harman’s expedition against the Western 
Indians, in the autumn of 1790, General Arthur St. Clair was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the United States Army, and during the autumn 
of 1791 took the field at the head of an army of about 2000 men, with 
Major-General Richard Butler as second in command, and upon whose 
knowledge of Indian warfare General Washington particularly relied: 
St. Clair, like Braddock, was not only ignorant of such warfare, but was 
self-conceited and self-willed, and after rejecting the advice of his second 
in command —to fortify his camps and put his militia in the rear — sacri- 
ficed his army, and then tried to shift the responsibility, as usual in such 
cases. 

Major Denny, the aide-de-camp of General St. Clair, after describing 
the attack on St. Clair’s camp by the combined Indian tribes, under Brant, 
upon the Miami, the morning of 4th November, 1791, says : “After General 
Butler had received his first wound he continued to walk in front close 
along the line, with his coat off and his arm in a sling, encouraging his men, 
and retired only after receiving a second wound in the side. The com- 
mander-in-chief sent Major Denny with his compliments to inquire how he 
was. He found him in the middle of the camp in a sitting position, sup- 
ported by knapsacks. The rifle-balls of the Indians, who now surrounded 
closely the whole camp, concentrated upon that point. One of the wounded 
General’s servants and two of his horses were shot thus. He seemed, 
however, to have no anxiety, and to the inquiry of the aide-de-camp he 
answereed that he felt well. Whilst making this reply, a young cadet from 
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Virginia, who stood at his side, was hit on the cap of the knee by a spent 
ball, and cried so loudly from pain and alarm that General Butler actually 
shook his wounded side with laughter.” 

About this time his youngest brother, Captain Edward, removed the Gen- 
eral from the field and placed him near the road by which he knew the army 
must retreat, and on returning to the field found his other brother, Major 
Thomas, shot through both legs. He then removed him to the side of the 
General, who, learning that the army was in retreat, insisted on being left 
alone, as he was mortally wounded, and that he should endeavor to save 
their wounded brother. He consequently placed him on an artillery horse 
taken from a retreating soldier, and taking a sad leave of their gallant and 
noble brother, “they left him alone in his glory.” 

A letter from Edward Butler to his brother Pierce, of Kentucky, dated 
Fort Washington, Nov. 11, 1791 (and now before the writer), says: “ Yes- 
terday I arrived here with our worthy brother, Major Thomas Butler, who 
is illy wounded, he having one leg broken, and shot thro’ the other. I hope, 
however, he will do well. He has borne the hard fortune of that day with 
the soldierly fortitude you might have expected from so brave a man. We 
left the worthiest of brothers, General Richard Butler, in the hands of the 
savages ; but so nearly dead that, I hope, he was not sensible of any cruelty 
they might willingly wreak upon him.” 

Sixty years thereafter, through the medium of the Hon. R. T. Merrick, a 
Captain in the Third Dragoons during the war with Mexico, Col. E. G. W. 
Butler received from General Wm. Lingan Gaither, of Maryland, the sword 
of his gallant uncle, a “ Toledo,” saying it had been presented to his ances- 
tor, Major Gaither, by General Butler after his brothers had left him, and 
handed down through two generations with the injunction of the former 
“never to wipe from its blade the blood of Butler.” It was given to Col. 
Butler because of the efforts of his father to save the life of its gallant 
owner; and by its side rests the sword of his wounded brother Thomas, 
given to Col. Butler by his eldest son and namesake because the father of the 
former saved his father’s life. Both bear the motto: NO.ME.SAQUES. SIN. 
KAZON.; and on the other side: NO. ME. ENBAINES. SIN . HONOR .—“ Draw 
me not without just cause: Sheathe me not without honor.” 

Col. Wm. D. Wilkins, son of the venerable Ross Wilkins of Detroit, has 
informed the writer that he has in his possession the military journal of 
Gen. Richard Butler during the campaign of 1791, “at the back of which is 
recorded the roster of officers for duty, and also Gen. Butler’s mess account 
and memoranda of expenditures. The order of battle and march was being 
entered at the very moment of the attack by the enemy ; and the change in 
the handwriting, from a very fair calligraphy to the nervous, blotted writing 
of an agitated and excited man, is quite significant. Then follows a hiatus 
of several days, and the series of orders recommences at Fort Washington, 
now Cincinnati, to which the army fell back after its defeat; with a melan- 
choly list of the killed and wounded, in which Butler’s command (embracing 
the ist and 2d Pennsylvania levies and battalion of Kentucky militia) suffered 
fearfully. The book is a very curious picture and record of the ancient 
military life, discipline and manners of the De Kalb and Steuben period, and 
shows Gen. Butler to have been a skilful, judicious and accomplished officer, 
well versed in his profession, thoughtful of the welfare of his men, and so- 
licitous for the honor of his country.” , 


The “ Queue.” 


The Butlers being the devoted friends of Washington and Wayne, were 
of course antagonistic to Wilkinson, Gates & Co.; and the famous order of 
the former fo cut off gueues was designed mainly for Col. Thomas Butler, 
whose queue was dressed and head powdered (even during a campaign) 
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before reveillé ; and the late Gen. Gaines (a Lieutenant of his regiment) in- 
formed the writer that when the order of Wilkinson was received, the officers 
of his command, who mostly wore queues, called upon the Colonel to get 
Ais advice and opinion for their information and government. To the in- 
quiry as to what was to be done, the mutilated veteran replied: “ Young 
gentlemen, you must obey orders !” and when asked if #e designed cutting 
off zs queue, he answered: “The Almighty gave me my hair, and no 
earthly power shall deprive me of it.” The behavior of this sturdy veteran, 
and the persecution to which he was subjected, were worked up with infinite 
humor by Irving in Knickerbocker’s History, General Wilkinson being the 
original of Von Poffenburgh, and Keldermeester (Master of the Cellar) 
being a Dutch translation of Butler. “The eel-skin queue of old Kelder- 
meester,” recounts Diedrich, “became instantly an affair of the utmost 
importance. The commander-in-chief was too enlightened an officer not to 
perceive that the discipline of the garrison, the subordination and good order 
of the armies of the Nieuw Nederlands, the consequent safety of the whole 
province, and ultimately the dignity and prosperity of their High Mighti- 
nesses the Lords States General, imperiously demanded the docking of that 
stubborn queue. He decreed, therefore, that old Keldermeester should be 
publicly shorn of its glories in presence of the whole garrison ; the old man 
as resolutely stood on the defensive ; whereupon he was arrested and tried 
by a court-martial for mutiny, desertion, and all the other list of offences 
noticed in the articles of war, ending with a ‘ videlicet, in wearing an eel-skin 
queue, three feet long, contrary to orders.’ Then came on arraignments, 
and trials, and pleadings; and the whole garrison was in a ferment about 
this unfortunate queue. As it is well known that the commander of a 
frontier post has the power of acting pretty much after his own will, there is 
little doubt but that the veteran would have been hanged, or shot at least, 
had he not luckily fallen ill of a fever through mere chagrin and mortification, 
and deserted from all earthly command, with his beloved locks unviolated. 
His obstinacy remained unshaken to the very last moment, when he directed 
that he should be carried to his grave with his eel-skin queue sticking out 
of a hole in his coffin.” 

There are also one or two slight errors in Judge Gayarré’s paper, which I 
will ask you to correct. 

Colonel Pierce (correctly, Percival) Butler died on September g, 1821, not 
May 27, 1833. 

Colonel Edward Butler was born March 20, 1762, and died May 6, 1803. 

After mentioning Edward, who fell at the battle of Belmont, the son of 
Colonel E. G. W. Butler, of Pass Christian, it might have been added that 
the second son, Major Lawrence Lewis Butler, was one of the first to take 
the field in behalf of the Confederacy, and served as A. A. General on the 
staff of General Polk. 


RINGWOOD, N. C., April 30, 1872. 
To the Editor of Tue SouTHERN MAGAZINE: 

Sir :—I1 send you a copy of a paper written by a citizen of this county, 
an old Revolutionary soldier, soon after that war, relating to the battle of 
Camden. The truth of his assertions cannot be doubted, and if you think 
the paper worthy of a place in your most excellent Magazine, you will, by 


publishing it, greatly oblige Yours very respectfully 
; ies , - M. H. Moore. 
Myself and several others, under Major ——, on the morning of the battle 


of Camden volunteered to join the forces of Baron De Kalb. Together with 
the Marylanders, Delawares, we did not number but nine hundred. Gen. 
Gates had previously accused the Baron of cowardice, and as that old hero 
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mounted his horse on that fatal morning, he said in a firm voice: “To-day 
will prove who is the coward.” 

A dense fog covered everything. The brave Baron led us to the charge, 
and by the time we were fairly engaged, what was our surprise to find our- 
selves surrounded on all sides by the British, and looking through the fog 
which was then clearing away, we could see Gen. Gates and his men flying, 
with Tarleton behind him in hot pursuit. Our Major then cried out: 
“ Boys, shall we surrender, or cut our way out?” Surrender never, but 
cut our way out!” was the reply he received from every one. “Then trail 
arms and advance!” he cried. We rushed on the enemy, and the awful 
work of destruction began. In this charge the barrel of my gun was burst 
by the entrance of a ball from the enemy, and I fought with the butt end. 
Cornwallis saw that he could kill us to a man ; but in doing this he would 
lose a good many of his number, and as he did not have one to spare he 
cried out: ‘ Open the ranks, and let these brave men pass through.” The 
ranks were opened, and the few of us that remained made our way from the 
field as best we could. We dispersed, and Judge Haywood, Sam ——, and 
myself travelled together. 

We soon came to a swamp, in attempting to cross which Judge Haywood 
mired down and lost his gun; I brought him out on my back. Sam was 
fortunate enough to save his gun, but got the barrel so full of mud and water 
that it was impossible to fire it. As soon as we had crossed the swamp, one 
of Tarleton’s men rode up with drawn sword in hand to cut us down. Sam 
partially raised his gun (cautious, however, not to let him see the condition 
in which it was, and said: “Advance one step further, and I will shoot you 
down!” He drew back, but soon came up, and Sam played the same prank 
on him again. Again he came up to us, when Sam raised his gun as before 
and said: “If you don’t leave here I’ll shoot you; if you come back again 
I’ll shoot you. I’ve a great mind to shoot you anyhow!” He left and 
never more bothered us. 

Halifax, N. C., 173} L. B. 


“VOX CLAMANTIS IN DESERTO.” 


Crying, O passionate heart, be still and strong, 
Waiting in faith the good time of the Lord, 
And trusting to the promise of His word 
That those who suffer patiently through wrong 
His arm shall succor and redress ere long, 
And crown with palms of triumph evermore. 
So shall they stand and glorify in song 
The hand that brought them to the shining shore 
Through ruth and trial, sorrowing full sore, 
And darken’d seasons of distrust and doubt. 
Know, fainting heart, out of His mercy’s store 
Thy wail may yet be changed to song and shout, 
And thy rent sackcloth, litten by His grace, 
Shine like the light which shone on Christ’s transfigured face ! 
EDWARD SANFORD GREGORY. 
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countries, the author first fixes and fastens the attention of his scholar with all the charm of romance. When this is 
done, by an arrangement of topics which is /e/# to be that of a master, the great facts of geography are displayed in 
groups, So as to aid the memory by a natural association. With a mind not burdened, but quickened and informed, the 

upil is encouraged and taught how to educe the principles of his science out of the facts and phenomena known to 
im — in a word, he is taught fo think, to philosophize for himself. Geography, in this system, is photographed on the 
memory 

Com. Maury’s style is celebrated for its popularity and simplicity. In his School Geographies he speaks as an eye- 
witness of what he has seen, and not what he has compiled. His books are magnificently illustrated with choice pic- 
tures, and enriched with charts and maps of unsurpassed beauty and clearness, 

They are the freshest and best Geographies published—books which mark an era in the study of the science ; and 
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lexandria Co., Va. From the Mobile Times. 
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Lrv« tN,’ we hive been using in our Junior classes since Commodore Maury is probably the very highest living 
their first publication. Not teaching them myself, 1 had | @Uthority on the principles of geography; and these 
not. been particulariy struck with their merits until our ; Works prove that he is no jessy skilifal in adapting its de- 
last flnal examination, when the extraordinary remem- | tails to the comprehension of the juvenile intellect than 
brance the little boys reteined of their geography, more , 12 the investigation and elucidation of its laws. 
sthan any other lesson. was su remarkable that } could 
not but notice it, and was forced to the conclu ion that 
these books must be the best used In the school.” 


From Prof.T.T Eaton, Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 


“ It seems to me that the fact that Commodore Manry | , er ’ 
prepared the Geographies would be sufficient to cause | From William Park, Esq., Salem, Ala. 
every Southern teacner to ad»pt them immediately. | “ Maury's First and Second Geographies are so ver 
Moreover, he prepared them in London, with all the | graphic and attractive in style, and so surpassingly ric 
chirts, books and papers of the Royal Geographical | and beautitul in illustration, that to be admired they need 
Society at his command, an advantage not enjoyed by but to be seen.” 
any f ee + —— — ho in use ms 
us e has inves:ed the scleuce of geography. which y 
children generally consider very dry. with a new interest. | From Prof. S. M. Gaines, Allen Lodge Fem. College, 
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From Prof. Turner Vaughan, La Guardo, Tenn. 
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be the schools.” 


I took up the ‘Intermediate with the intenti on of glanc- » Glasgow, Ky. 

ing thrvugh it, 80 as to form an idea of the plan adopted “ The Geographies (Maury’s) are superior to any I have 
and the thoroughness of the work; but once beginning, | met with during the period of twenty-five years in which 
I read on and on, 80 much interested that I found it difti- I have been engaged in teaching.” : 
cuittolayitdown. It will be a new erain our schoois 
when scholars can find geography a pleasant volume.” | From Rev. . Lane Borden, Harfersville, Ala. 


From Prof Elisée Charlier, New York City. ** Maury’s first two Geographies have been used in our 
“My pupils declare that they like the Manual, and | school, »nd_ I regard them as incomparably superior to 
their teacher says the same.” ; any others I have seen. 
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raphies, secure for them such popularity among the | ity overall others, that I could not be induced to dispense 
pupils that I shall continue to use them.” with them.” 
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a be addressed, as heretofore, to the 
Cditor at St. Louis, except such as it may be 
convenient or otherwise preferable to forward 
to the Editor at Baltimore. All letters on busi- 
ness, direct to the Company, or to 





LOGAN D, DAMERON. 
President and Manager. 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, Va. 


This is one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS published in this country, and has always been held in high 
esteem by the Farmers of Virginia and other Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per Annum, IN ADVANCE. 


As a change has been made in the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, No. 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Va. 


(28 As an advertising medium the Southern Planter and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country. “@a 





CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, No. 1015 Main Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 





TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not paid within the first two months, $4, 
Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 12, 


Richmond, Va. 





THE AGE. 


DAILY AND WHEXKLY. 
The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania. 


Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled. 


Carefully made up and neatly printed. Attractive in all its features. 

The DAILY reaches those who take and read no other paper, 

The DAILY contains able editoriais, all the latest local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
Cable, New York and Washington Correspondents, etc. 

The ** DAILY AGE” is respected by all — even its political opponents. 

A welcome visitor to the Ra ery me J the ty and the home circle. 

Fi weecrt geet throw hout muegivente. te = — Sete, —< entire South. 

e LE combines literature with news of the day. In its columns are Stories, Poetry, 

Ladies and Children, Agricultural items, Sunday Reading, etc. ¥, Departments for 

The ** WEEKLY AGE” is acknowledged to be the best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
WEEKLY. 


$800 Onecopy, one year.... e. 
- 425 Ten copies, one year..... 
° : = Twenty copies, one year..... 





For one year 
For six months...... 
For three months... ........ 
For less period, (per MOnth)......--+.eese0+ . ° 

When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year 


BF Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. Drafts on Philadelphia or Post 0; Orders, payable to the order 
¢ Ey Yt safer, are pre sferable to any other mode af remitiance, All A nye money vy ‘Ezprese — 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
AGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelyhia. 
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HIS periodical (formerly the New EcLectic) is now THE ONLY LITERARY 

MAGAZINE published in the South; and as such, it is the aim of the publiskers 

to make it, as far as possible, the representative of every department of Southern 

literature, and the exponent of the best talent and culture of our people—hitherto 
almost unknown for want of an adequate literary organ. 

An important feature of this magazine is the placing on record well-authenti- 
cated facts, derived from the highest sources of authority relative to the late war ; 
thus preserving authentic materials for the future historian. 

Papers containing information respecting the resources and prosperity of the 
South, or judicious counsel for their improvement, are at all times welcomed. 

No articles of a sectarian character are admitted; nor will anything of a 
nature to give just offence to persons of any christian faith, find a place in our 
pages. 

Ample space is devoted to dighter literature, fiction, poetry, essays, and humorous 
sketches from the best Southern writers, so as to render THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE 
a welcome guest in every home-circle. 

Our list of contributors now includes nearly all the distinguished writers of 
the South. Among others we may mention the names of 


Hon, Chas, Gayarré, Prof. C Woodward Hutson, Gen. G. T. Beauregard,"] Sidney Lanier, 
Gen. Dabney H. Maury, Prof. W. LeRoy Broun, Gen. J. A. Early, Miss Mary Carroll, 
Gen. J. S. Marmaduke, Mrs. M. J. Preston, Rev. R. L. Dabney, D. D., Col. F. Schaller, 
Rev. H. C. Alexander, Edward Spencer, Prof. Geo. Fred’k Holmes, J. H. Myrover, 
Hon. S. Teackle Wallis, Col. Jno. S. Holt, Prof. Thos. R. Price, * Philemon Perch,” 
Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, Edwd. S. Gregory, Paul H. Hayne, “ Pearl Rivers,” 
Prof. S. S. Haldeman, ** Barton Grey,” Miss Mollie E. Moore, ** Elzey Hay. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


TERMS :—Single subscription $4.00 per annum. To Clergymen and Teach- 
ers $3.00. For club-rates address the publishers. Specimen number sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 
MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 


BaLTIMORE. 


Wau. Hand Browne, Ldilor, 
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TRADE MARK. 
in housekeeping, and excellence in cooking. It is invaluable to Infant: ali 
need strengthening nourishment, and keeps in any climate. a 


For Sale by the Leading Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 


None genuine without the signature of 


BARON LIEBIG, 





the inventor, on every jar, thus: 


LIEBIG’'S CO’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
IS THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE, 


And the only one that received 2 hi , 

, Paris, 1867, H ved the na premiums, 

same that is used by the English, French, i 

Dutch, Italian and other Governments. seen 
ONE POUND OF THIS EXTRACT 

contains the nutritive 

the BEST BEEF. It secures great economy and convenience 


avre, 1868, and Amsterdam, 1869; and is the 


portion of Forry-Frve pounds of 
















GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
4@-A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- 

ernment Printing Office at Washington. 

Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the 
best American and European scholars. 

Published by G@. & ©. MERRIAM, Sprmgfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


’S SONS, Agents, 183 Broadway and 15 Dey Street, N. ¥. 


| For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 
oLlfe, ae * "The only neat and 
eee _»* —_ reliable manner is 
Roo. GP OW 77)», "itt oneot our supe, 
- \ rior warrant ilv 

Sma Ve ) tect fates var 

= = 0 

| we 500 Sse" order, with tak 
| brush. box. &c., complete for 5O© cents. Sent by mail, postage 
| — for a a lustrated virculars sent free on application. 
ress, TEL EODORE RR uak Cit 
Stencil Works, 23S Arch Street, Poi ien. _— . 








| ADVERTISEMENTS | 


FoRTHIS MAGAZINE. 


Are received at favorable rates by W. J. 
CARLTON, Advertising Agent, 59 Park 
Row, N. Y. 








COLEMAN & ROGERS, 
PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 


and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 


rations. 


Our Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford, 

Missisquoi, Kissengen, Vichy, 

Congress, Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockbridge Alum 

Excelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 

Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
Seltzer, 


High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, 
Empire Saratoga 


Washington, Bitter Kissengen, 
(Chalybeate,) Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
Bethesda, Gettysburg, Hathorn, de. 


Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINE 
EXTRACT OF MALT. 

Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 
ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TAR. 

ge" Cash Orders from a distance are promptly 
and carefally filled. 


FOUR REASONS 


FOR 


ADVERTISING 
THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


FIRST. 
We go to thousands who buy that which you 
offer for sale. 





SECOND. 
Weadvertise no humbugs, but offera medium 
| for the exclusive use of the BUSINESS MAN. 


THIRD. 

We are the recognized organ of a large and 
influential list of Southern and Western con- 
tributors, and commend our patrons to them 
and to their friends. 


FOURTH. 
| We charge no more than our services are 
worth, our rates being lower than any other 
first-class publication of the kind in the coun- 
try. 
4@Send for a specimen number, and ask our 


rates. 
MURDOCH, BROWNE & HILL, 
PUBLISHERS, 
166 Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
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PrP. HANSON HAISS & CO. 
45 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, (adjoining Masonic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Conwecting 
Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Style. 


Having superior facilities for manufacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Stiangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 


+ BNGLISE PERIODICALS. — 
Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 


Literary and Library Agency, A7\ Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mali Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 


———sas 


gold, a year—Jiustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.25 gold, a year— ~ ‘hers at same ay 


rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to hit, 7, Messrs, , 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34 Pine Street, New York. ; 








JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFPReruw <<. 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. 1t wl impart 
to, the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and @ conse — 
» quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
EAU DE COLOGN E--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pints, hi 
pints and quarter pints.) M&A Liberal Discount to the Trade. ° ame. 


oO N. HYNSON JENNINGS & CO. 


q 4 
We” Pharmaceutical Chemists, 90 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 


<. f: NAMUT, we 


Nos. 3 & 4 North St. sf 


MM 


R Co EL A Franklin Building, 


“a ™M 
Directions for Self-Measurement and Samples sent on Application. 4 Tl MOR E» 








“MARYLAND BRANCH 
Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Co. 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 


POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 


— 


Income in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000 








It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
other companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. 3 . . 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and Califorma, 
and has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Policy-holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 


DESHIELDS & COVELL, 
Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND. 

















SAB PLAS 
‘San ve SWI E0x? 
PATENT SAFETY ney 


SOPER’S 
Patent Folding ae 





Price list School Desks sent 


FEL 
ni, 


LES P. STEVENS, 
OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
vert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 


, Halls and Schools. 


= barr sTATIONAY, 


ENGINES &. BOILERS 


SAW & GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS’ 
HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 


. POOLE & HUNT, 
[ Send for Circulars { B ALTIMORE, Me 


CHA 


MANUFACTU 
Warerooms, No. 


SETTEES for Churches 
on | Arey Free of —- 


SCHOOL DESK, 


The best in the world. 





ZHBLL’s 
ESCRIPTIVE HAND- ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF ENGRAVING, COLORING, LET- 
TERING, AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP, AND A GENERAL INDEX TO 
THE WHOLE ATLAS. 


Colors, will be completed in twe nty-flve numbers, 


Be cotore: with ENGRAVED, AND PRINTED IN 
uring the year 1872. 


at fifty cents each, 


This will be the most Artistic, the Best, the most 
Reliable, and the most Recent. 


No other Atlasin the country can approach it in beauty, 
finish, and reliability. A sample number will be sent to 
any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 


ZELIVS 
POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The best, latest and cheapest ever published; is the 
only “COM PLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA written since the 
war, hence the only one giving any account of the late 
battles, and those who fought them 

Total cost, bound, to subscriber only, $32.00, a saving 
of more than $100 over other similar works. 

A fifty cent specimen number, containing forty pages, 
will be sent free for 10 cents. Agents and Canvassers 
wanted. Sold only by subscription. Address, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 





A WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 
THE GREAT 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 


117 West Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


FFERS uuparalled inducements to the business men 
of the South— 
ist—Incredibly low rates. 
2d—First-class Papers. 
3d—The largest circulation of any Known list. 
4th—Promptitude in filling all orders. 


ONE INCH space in 307 Papers, (29 Dailies,) 
Four Weeks for $170. 


Giving to the advertiser 1220 insertions in Weeklies and 
696 in Dailies, making 1916 insertions for $170. 


Each State and even each Paper taken sepa- 
rately at the very lowest rates. 


Advertising in Religious, Agricultural and 
Scientific Papers a specialty, 


Call on us or write for estimate. THIs WILL CosT rou 
NOTHLNG, even if you decide Nor to advertise through us. 
Getan > es made out and judge for yourselves. 
dress, 


de VALCOURT, WILTZ & ROSS, 
117 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


‘* This Firm is active and energetic, and witl be found by adver- 
tisers in every way trustworthy in any matters entrusted to its 
care. —Baltimore Daily Gazette 

** Knowing the character and capacity of the Firm, we most cor- 
dially recommend it to the advertising community throughout the 
country.” —Baltimore Evening Jou: 

“This Agency offers superior advantages to advertisers, and 
furnishes references which should satisfy any as to their ee 
We cordially commend it to the public.” — Baltimore S. Ni 

















FAMILY FAVORITE 


WEED .SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding Jaurels to its inventors since the PARIS ExPosiTION of 1867, 
where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS; which experience was repeated in Baltimore at the 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 

Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 

Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Rufflin; 
Hem-Stitching, Faggotting. Gathering and sewing on at same time, Fringir 
Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty. : 


Locx-Strtew — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 


WsIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 


Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH, OFFICES: 


53 N. Cuarves St., Battimorg, MD, 218 N. Firtu St., St. Louis. 
6:13 Broapway. New York. 191 Lake St., Cuicaco. 
1307 Cuestnut St., Puriapecrnia. 349 WasuinGTton St., Boston. 


THOs. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders-at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


} We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders : 
Sen, A. af. By AF ay 2 a Georgia. Jats mepineoe Annapolis, Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, Janapelia, Md. 
NDS. Ellicott City, Mad. 3 x arr, RCHER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIEL 
Col = re. AW SON Georgia, ACKER MAN, , eee Va. 
> M. * JOHNSTON, a 5 Ay, Washington. D.C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
ue R. DORSEY, Columbia, 8. C. Sev. J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. Geo a D.C 
Dr. Riath C, COOPER, U. 8. Army, d. Fit Alexandria, Va . R. EMPIE, Wiln naiee SC. 
ert Monroe. J. B: CARWILE. Fayetteville, N.C Cc. HANDLAN, Peeling W Va. 
om JOSHUA HILL, Georgie. INO RB. CLAT RKE, Ellicott City. Md. , . HARDING, Danville, Ky. 
| E, A. SOULLARD, Savannah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VASHTELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. AIERNDON. Fredericksburg, Va 


—— 7 2ee -— 

Directions for Measuring. 

Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the| | 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band. holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 

Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WHDDING OUTFITS. 





Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 
Goods forwarded, with bill ©, 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 























